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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


When  Publisher  Virgil  Pinkley  and  Managing  Editor  J.  Edward  Murray  sat  down  in 
Los  Angeles  to  select  a  foreign  service  for  their  dynamic  new  newspaper.  The  Mirror, 
they  brought  to  the  task  at  hand  an  experience  unique  in  newspaper  publishing.'  Both 


men  had  learned  all  about  the  world's  wire  services. ..in  the  field. ..the  hard  way. 


firsthand.  Pinkley,  fresh  from  the  vice -presidency  and  European  managership  of  the 
United  Press,  wasn’t  guessing.  Neither  was  Murray  who  had  been  the  United  Press' 
manager  for  Italy.  They  knew,  from  their  own  observation  in  the  field,  which  news¬ 
paper  was  producing  the  caliber  of  foreign  news  service  they  wanted.  They  chose 
therefore,  for  their  own  newspaper,  the  Foreign  News  Service  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


OF  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
FOREIGN  SERVICE,  THEY  SAY: 


■Wr  consider  it  excellent  for  interpretation,  back¬ 
ground  and  heads-up  features.  We  know  personally 
and  have  worked  abroad  and  at  home  with  most  of 
the  men  turning  out  the  service.  So  we  think  we  can 
depend  on  them." 
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^ - FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE - 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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On  Wisconsin's  streets  and  highways  are  more  than  a  million  motor  vehlcfes — 812,000  passenger 
cars.  186,505  trucks — according  to  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  report  for  year'ended  June  30,  1948. 

These  cars,  trucks,  motorcycles,  buses — and  the  1 23,280  tractors  on  Wisconsin  farms — use  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  of  gasoline,  oil,  tires,  parts  and  accessories.  And  Wisconsin  families  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

Four  billion  dollar  net  effective  buying  Income,  according  to  Sales  Management!  Farm  In¬ 
come  alone  more  than  a  billion  dollars  In  1947!  Industrial  pay  rolls  higher  than  ever!  Here's 

tremendous  buying  power! 

Perhaps  that's  why  automotive  advertisers  pieced  40%  more  busi* 
ness  with  the  Sentinel  the  first  nine  months  of  1948  than  In  the 
same  period  of  1947.  And  In  addition  they  ran  45,000  lines  In  the 
American  Weekly  and  Comic  Weekly  supplements  of  the  Sentinel 
during  that  period. 

If  you  advertise  an  automotive  product — -any  product  for  that  mat- 
■  IIBM  ter — consider  the  unusual  newspaper  set-up  In  Wisconsin.  The 

IIk  evening  field  Is  divided  among  38  dallies,  but  there's  only  ONE 
big  morning  newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

|£b|b  Want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  In  Wisconsin?  Then  use 
the  powerful  Influence  of  Wisconsin's  only  BIG  morning  newspaper 
IIPIG  on  Its  160,955*  dally  and  298,1  19*  Sunday  reader  families. 


SEND  TODAY  for  the  new  booklet  on  Wisconsin  Banks.  Write  the  Mllw«uke« 
Sentinel  or  contact  any  office  of  Maloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 


MILWAUKEE  iSEATIA'EL 

77ie  Newspaper  li’iscotisin  Grew  Up  H’i//i 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER— Represented  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC 


'Pub.  Stalemrnl  Man-h  31,  1D4M 


re  "get  up  and  go"  for  your  paper 
with  a  company-owned  Bonanza 


Your  paper  is  a  better  paper  when  a  4-pIace  But  the  advantages  of  Bonanza  ownership 

Bonanza  goes  on  the  staff.  Newsmen  have  aren’t  restricted  to  the  news-beat.  Publish- 

complete  mobility,  and  because  they  are  ers  find  this  fast,  versatile  plane  invaluable 

“on  the  spot”  when  a  story  breaks,  there’s  for  public  service  missions,  promotional  ac- 

new  life  and  interest  in  your  front  page.  tivities,  and  as  a  personal  transport  as  well. 


g  A  note  on  your  company  letterhead  will  bring 
an  informative  60-page  brochure  on  “The 
Air  Fleet  of  American  Business.”  Address  Beech 
Mrcrafl  Corporation,  Wichita,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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U.  P.  Ahead 


Again  in  1948  the  United  Press  delivered  returns  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  elections  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ahead  of  other  services. 

Last  week  we  advertised  some  of  the  first  messages  received. 

Here  are  additional  comments  on  this  performance  by  clients  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States. 


EL  UNIVERSAL,  Mexico  City 
— M.  Lanz  Duret,  President  and 
General  Manager:  “You  were 
ahead  and  sufierior  throughout 
on  the  S.  election  as  reported 
on  our  direct  leased  wire.” 

PA  S.  I DESA  (  Calij.)  IS  DE¬ 
PENDENT  —  T.  G.  Wood, 
Managing  Editor:  “U.P.  cover¬ 
age  presidential  elections  best 
ever.  You  were  right  with  facts 
from  beginning  to  end.  Your 
tabulations  showed  Truman 
leading  from  start.” 


DALLAS  TlMES-llERA LD— 
James  F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor:  “United  Press 
election  coverage  was  superb.” 

SYDNEY  {Australia)  DAILY 
MIRROR— II.  S.  Currie,  North 
American  Editor:  “A  brief 
thanks  and  appreciation  for 
U.P.’s  remarkably  fine  effort  in 
connection  with  the  Presidential 
election  coverage.  We  used  U.P’s 
election  figures  throughout  the 
entire  evening  for  relay  to 
Sydney.” 


YORKSHIRE  POST,  Leeds, 
England  {in  an  editorial): 
“United  Press,  using  cables 
mainly,  gave  us  astonishingly 
quick  and  complete  service  of 
the  news.  Our  late  editions  were 
far  ahead  of  rival  paj^ers  selling 
in  the  same  areas.” 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  {comprising  29 
newspapers) ,  Capetown,  S.  A.: 
“Many  thanks  excellent  presi¬ 
dential  coverage  which  flashed 
all  morningers.” 
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j  Worldwidely 


.1 TLAXTA  COXSTITUTIOX 
— Ralph  McGill,  Editor'.  “Con¬ 
gratulations  your  election  serv¬ 
ice.  It  was  superb  all  the  way 
through.” 

MOXTREAL  STAR  — A.  J. 
West,  Managing  Editor:  “U.  P. 
was  better  consistently  night¬ 
long.  Mail}'  thanks  for  your 
fine  election  cov'erage.” 

MBS,  XeiD  York — ^.4.  A.Schech- 
ter,  Vice-President:  “Thanks  to 
all  for  splendid  cooperation  in 
helping  us  broadcast  the  elec¬ 
tion.  As  usual,  your  service  was 
dependable,  fast  and  accurate.” 

UOXG  KOXG  TELEGRAPH 
— Steivart  Gray,  Editor:  “Elec¬ 
tion  complete  United  Press 
beat.  Many  thanks  for  a  supe¬ 
rior  service.” 

ABC,  XEW  YORK— John  T. 
Madigan,  Xational  Xews  Edi¬ 
tor:  “Congratulations  on  your 
election  night  coverage.  Your 
service  was  a  great  help  to  us. 
You  did  an  excellent  job.” 


DPRESS 


age  Of  the  World's  Biggest  News 


—  [CORRECTIOX:  In  this  space 
last  week  we  attributed  to  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
an  endorsement  of  U.  P.  election 
returns.  Subsequently  we  were 
advised  that  the  endorsement 
came  from  a  member  of  the 
Morning  Tribune  staff  who  was 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
paper  and  w  hose  statement  did 
not  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
•  management.  We  regret  this 

error  and  take  this  opportunity 
_  to  withdraw  the  statement.) 

>4  iVSTRALlAX  ASSOCIATED 

i):  PRESS  (  88  clients  in  Austra- 

>les  lia  and  Xeic  Zealand) :  “Thanks 

gly  to  the  United  Press  for  the  ex- 

of  cellent  service  throughout  the 

election.  Fine  performance.” 
ing 

WIXD.  Chicago  —  Jim  Dale, 
Sews  Editor:  “WIND  found 
gg  U.P.  coverage  from  the  first  poll- 

^ .  ing  to  the  final  tabulations  far 

ggj.  and  away  tops  among  the  news 

[jpj  services  on  both  national  and 

local  results.” 


MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL — Frank  Ahlgren,  Edi¬ 
tor:  “With  three  wire  services. 
Commercial  Appeal  deskmen 
used  United  Press  solid  through¬ 
out  the  night  and  from  the  first 
to  final  editions.  That  indicates 
how  my  shirt  sleeve  crew’  felt 
about  U.P.’s  fine  election  cover¬ 
age.” 

WIXS,  Xeiv  York  —  Joseph 
Dnrso,  Xeivs  Editor:  “Local 
coverage  didn’t  miss  a  candidate 
.  .  .  national  coverage  was  equal¬ 
ly  fast  and  accurate  and  kept  us 
abreast  of  the  networks.” 

CHS,  Xew  York  —  Henry  0. 
Wefing,  Asst.  Director  oj  Xews: 
“This  is  to  congratulate  United 
Press  on  the  fine  service  election 
night.  We  found  all  your  mate¬ 
rial  of  great  help.  Your  leads 
were  clear  and  enlightening  and 
your  figures  on  the  Presidential 
race  helped  keep  us  well  ahead 
in  reporting  the  national  and 
state-by-state  totals.  All  our 
broadcasters  described  your  ma¬ 
terial  as  excellent.” 


-oi/ 


modern  parents 
learn  more 


oi 


about  their 


modern  children 


Bringing  up  a  child  always  has  been  a  complicated  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  are  few  parents  who  would  classify  them¬ 
selves  as  experts  in  this  most  individualistic  of  arts. 


Each  column  discussed  the  film,  and  pointed  out  that  prints 
could  be  rented  from  the  Board. 


More  than  1,000  letters  and  telephone  calls  were  received 
by  the  Board  following  publication  of  the  first  article-in¬ 
quiries  from  people  and  organizations  who  wanted  to  rent 
the  film,  and  had  the  funds  and  facilities  to  show  it  before 
audiences  varying  in  size  from  25  to  300. 


That's  why  so  many  parents  turn  every  Sunday  to  the  "Par¬ 
ent  and  Child"  page  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  For 
there  they  know  they  will  find  valuable  information  which 
will  make  them  better  able  to  be  better  parents. 


Dublis 
appro: 
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They  came  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  Board's  New 
York  office  alone  handled  some  250  actual  requests  for 
rental  of  the  film.  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  offices  of  the 
Board  took  care  of  others  from  the  West. 


Witness,  for  instance,  the  response  of  Times  readers  of 
"Parent  and  Child"  to  three  columns  which  appeared  over 
a  period  of  the  past  1 1  months. 
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The  columns  dealt  with  three  different  films— "Feeling  of 
Rejection,"  "Know  Your  Baby"  and  "Feeling  of  Hostility"— 
produced  for  Canada's  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
and  distributed  in  the  United  States  by  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada. 


This  wide  response  is  characteristic  of  the  interests  of  the 
readers  of  The  New  York  Times  . . .  interests  which  invori 
ably  lead  them  to  seek— and  find— the  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  a  better  life  through  the  columns  of  The  Timet 
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SNPA  Elects  Mrs.  Hobby; 
Mill  Financing  Nears  Goal 


S9, 600, 000  Subscribed 

F^r  Newsprint  Mill 

ONE  of  the  principal  topics  of 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  Fla.— With 
a  chivalrous  bow  to  her 
achievements  in  politics,  publish¬ 
ing  and  war,  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
elected  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
as  its  46th  president. 

Mrs.  Hobby,  who  is  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Houston 
( Tex. )  Post,  has  been  a  director- 
at-large  of  SNPA.  Her  selection 
for  the  presidency,  succeeding 
Lisle  Baker,  Jr.  of  the  Louisville 
(  K  y  .  )  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times,  was  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  the  delegates  to  one  of 
the  largest  annual  conventions 
in  SNPA  history. 

This  action,  which  spotlighted 
the  publishers’  three-day  gath¬ 
ering  here  this  week,  is  believed 
to  be  unprecedented.  Mrs. 
Hobby  is  the  first  woman  to 

lames  H.  Skewes  of  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  finds  himself  in  the  middle  this  country  s  major 

«  I.  L  Moore,  left,  of  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Independent,  and  P.  T.  "X^'^HobbTs*'' fame"'  as  war 
Hines  of  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Record  shake  hands.  time  lefder  ^f  the  Woman’s 

incredible  number  of  problems  ^  St^her  publS^  servlet 
to  solve  and  obstacles  to  over  started  when  she  was  just  old 


come. 

“The  mill,"  he  said,  “could  not 


conversation  at  the  SNPA  con-  hayg  become  a  reality  without  a.  j  gl  she  was  of 

vention  was  the  progress  being  the  closest  coooeration  and  the  r-  sne  was  oi- 

made  in  financing  the  Childers-  finest  help  from  *a  variety  of  ^ce  executive  for  the  campaign 
burg.  Ala.  newsprint  mill.  sources variety  oi  headquarters  of  Dan  Moody  who 

Chairman  C.  B.  Hanson,  Jr.  of  was  running  for  governor 

the  N^sprint  Mills  Committee  Small  Papers  Average  Sn"^H^ 

reported  that,  as  of  Oct.  5,  ap-  -no/  xj  Tano  guson.  rie  won. 

proximately  $9,600,000  of  stock  /o  Ads,  40  ^  News  She  joined  the  staff  of  the 

in  the  Coosa  River  Newsprint  UNDER  the  chairmanship  of  Post  in  1931  and  in  the  same 
Co.  has  been  sold,  with  the  cor-  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  publisher  of  year  was  married  to  William 
responding  amount  of  96,000  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Pettus  Hobby,  former  governor 
tons  of  the  company’s  100,000  an-  Advance,  the  conference  fea-  of  Texas  and  president  of  the 
nual  tons  output.  tured  informal  discussion  which  newspaper. 


enough  to  vote.  She  was  born 
in  Texas  in  1905. 

At  the  age  of  21,  she  was  of- 


was  running  for  governor 
against  Mrs.  Miriam  “Ma”  Fer¬ 
guson.  He  won. 

She  joined  the  staff  of  the 


In  addition  to  the  $400,000  of  brought  out:  Successively.  Mrs.  Hobby 

Dublisher  stock  still  to  be  sold,  1-  Most  of  them  average  60 served  on  the  paper  as  research 
approximately  $4,000,000  worth  advertising  and  40%  news  mat-  editor,  literary  editor,  assistant 
of  stock  remains  to  be  sold  to  fer  i"  a  40-page  paper,  although  editor,  vicepresident  and  execu- 
investors  generally.  Hanson  said.  (Continued  on  page  6)  tive  vicepresident. 

This  phase  of  the  financing  has 
been  made  “far  easier,  simpler 
and  faster,”  he  commented,  by 
the  assistance  of  Brownlee  Cur- 
rey,  president  of  Equitable  Se¬ 
curities  Corp.  of  Nashville. 

The  firm.  Hanson  reported,  has 
offered  to  throw  its  entire  re¬ 
sources  behind  the  sale  of  the 
Coosa  River  mill  stock  to  the 
public  throughout  the  country, 
without  any  compensation  what¬ 
ever. 

Publisher  stockholders  on  Mr. 

Hanson’s  list  included  some  from 
24  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hanson’s  re¬ 
port  sUted:  “Possibly  the  SNPA 
toI  sponsor  future  mills  in  the 
■  j!  .j  chairman,  speaking 
Mvidually,  hereby  goes  on  rec¬ 
ent  as  stating  he  will  sit  the  Southern  quartet:  Left  to  right — Robert  Matherne.  Baytown  (Tex.) 
(ene  out."  Sun;  W.  F.  Gallagher,  DeLisser,  Inc.;  Ray  D.  Peterson,  St.  Petersburg 

Organizers  of  the  Coosa  River  (Fla.)  Independent;  and  William  C.  Barnes,  Martinsville  (Va.) 
wmpany,  he  noted,  have  had  an  Bulletin. 


Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
.  Madam  President 

From  1939  to  1941  she  served 
a  second  term  as  parliamentar¬ 
ian  for  the  Texas  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  In  1943  Mrs.  Hobby 
became  director  of  the  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  holding 
a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  col¬ 
onel.  When  it  was  re-formed,  she 
was  appointed  director  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  For  this  war¬ 
time  service  Mrs.  Hobby  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Medal. 

She  was  released  from  active 
duty  in  July,  1945.  Since  that 
time  she  has  been  active  in  her 
duties  on  the  Post  and  in  various 
public  services.  She  is  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  committee  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States 
government,  the  so-called  Hoover 
committee.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Reid  Foundation.  Inc.  Mrs. 
Hobby  was  also  an  alternate  this 
year  for  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Conference  at  Geneva. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  and  a  director  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America. 

Walter  Johnson  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  was  re-elected  secretary 
by  the  membership  and  manager 
by  the  Board  of  directors. 

Baker  became  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Ralph  Nicholson, 
New  Orleans  Item,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  treasurer. 

E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr..  Nashville 
( Tenn. )  Banner  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  library  committee, 
composed  of  past  presidents. 
Elected  directors  for  two-year 
terms  were  Clarance  Hanson, 
Jr.,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News- 
Age-Herald;  A.  H.  Chapman,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga. )  Ledger  Inquirer; 
M.  M.  Donosky,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  and  Carter  Glass.  Jr., 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Ad¬ 
vance. 

Carl  A.  Jones.  Jr.,  Johnson 
City  ( Tenn. )  Press-Chronicle, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mrs.  Hobby. 
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ley  Act  is  a  "slave  labor”  act 
and  urged  publishers  to  under¬ 
take  a  program  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  explaining  in  news  sto¬ 
ries  and  editorials  the  act’s 
sound  aspects. 

In  presenting  the  case  before 
any  Congressional  committee, 

Arnold  advised  the  SNPA 
should  recognize  the  necessity 
of  governmental  encouragement 
of  labor  union  organization.  It 
should  also  ask  that  any  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  which  impede 
the  organization  of  new  unions 
or  interferes  with  the  organi¬ 
zations  of  old  unions  be  strick¬ 
en  out,  he  declared. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said, 
the  publishers  should  show  the 
economic  case  against  the  closed 
union,  too  often  the  result  of  a 
closed  shop;  inveigh  against  the 
9wallowing-up  of  independent 
unions  by  powerful  international 
unions,  against  their  coercion 
aimed  at  destroying  the  auton¬ 
omy  of  local  bargaining  agents 
and  against  the  inefficient  meth¬ 
od  forced  on  industry  by  co- 

*'^SNPA  is  fighting  the  battle  dieted  that  new  equii^ent  will  locals, 
of  the  laborites  T^en  it  shows  i^kr  x.  n.  mr 

that  domination  of  local  unions  ture. 
by  international  unions  is  a 
corporation  in  restraint  of 
trade,”  Arnold  said. 

“I  am  the  last  one  to  believe 
in  any  sort  of  regulation  of  la¬ 
bor,”  Arnold  told  the  publish- 
„  Y”  ■  ers,  “but  if  we  are  going  to  have 
if  licenses  free  collective  bargaining  we 
can  also  be  must  have  some  sort  of  referee.” 

^  i.  He  said  it  was  encouraging 

tends  to  to  know  that  the  government  . 
papers,  but  appears  to  have  become  a  real  choice 
new  enter-  referee  in  litigation  involving 

the  International  Typographical  geonmg. 

3er  of  the  Union  up  to  this  point.  He  rv 

iltants  em-  Repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  .  may  w 
ought  a  ray  Act  in  name,  but  not  in  sub- 
I  he  expects  stance,  was  predicted  by  Lyle  with  th 

:ess  profits  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Washington  ploye  re 

bureau  of  United  Press.  negotiat 

Amendments,  he  said,  would  "^“ijnde 
probably  include  provisions  for  . 
repealing  union  shop  elections, 
making  employers  as  well  as 
labor  leaders  sign  anti-Commu- 
nist  affidavits,  modifying  the  ^  ^ 

ban  on  secondary  boycotts,  and  fi-ienev 
proposing  penalties  for  employ- 
ers  who  indulge  in  unfair  labor  n-vyaDar 
practices.  .  ®  ... 


SNPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  5 


Mark  Ethridge,  right,  publisher  of  Louisville  (Ky.)  Couriet-Ionqd 
and  Times  receives  some  golfing  advice  from  E.  F,  Corcoia, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Branham  Co. 


might  be  declared  illegal  k; 
future  court  dr  NLHB  niHiy 
Other  papers  are  operatini  os 


ment  before  trouble  happens, 
warning  that  they  may  have  to 
work  harder  than  ever  this  year 
around  the  negotiating  table. 

Tom  Tanner,  SNiPA  lalwr 
commissioner,  pointed  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  operations.  He 
called  for  “complete  frankness”  typers.  Efficient  use  of  womeD 
in  all  negotiations,  saying  the  stereotypers  in  Birminghin 
is  between  collective  during  the  war  was  descrU)ed. 
bargaining  and  collective  “blud-  3.  Press  manning.  All  delf 
““cr.ing.”  gates  reported  pressure  Iqr  b 

He  suggested  that  publishers  cals  for  use  of  extra  men  to 
“may  want  to  consider  discuss-  collect  and  color  runs, 
ing  this  (rising  cost)  problem  4.  Mail  room  wages.  Non»» 
with  their  employes  and  em-  ported  mailers  getting  mw 
ploye  representatives  in  current  scale  as  other  crafts,  degiik 


local  scale  committees. 

^  2.  Shortage  of  stereotjpm 


Donosky 


Thurman  Arnold  Kie?  a”: 

Attorney  General, 


now  anorney  for  the  Labor 
of  SNPA,  said  he 
constitutes 

a  mandate  to  the  Truman  Ad- 
nirtiS*  Art. 

Arnold  denied  the  Taft-Hart- 


—  -  ,  —  j  proteases  Jii  me  nope  ua 

L>osts,  Labor  L/exnands  ing  production  costs.” 

f-inked  in  Reports  Either  course,  he  added,  would 

IN  HIS  annual  report,  SNPA  skHlld 

President  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  newspaper 

stressed  that  newspapers  have  ^  ^  ,  i.  i  ^ 

been  operating  in  an  era  of  ad-  Talbot  Patrick,  chairman  of 

vancing  prices.  He  warned  puib-  the  Cominittee  on  Mechanical 
Ushers  that  intelligent  and  ag-  Research,  reported:  “Barring 
14  passive  selling  must  be  resumed  interruption  by  war,  some  mem- 
54  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  probaibly  wnll  introduce 

13  Time  alone,  he  declared,  can  new  processes  with  new  equip- 
52  tell  whether  the  revolutionary  ment  m  m®ir  plants  within  the 
42  new  printing  methods  will  serve  next  12  months, 
go  to  make  new^aper  printing 

gg  che^er  and  more  efficient.  He  Stereotyper  Shortage 
further  investigation  of  Acute  lor  Big  Dailies 

DELEGATES  from  newspapers 
with  more  than  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  covered  a  wide  range  of 
problems  In  a  conference  led  by 
M.  M.  Donosky  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News. 

Labor  questions  took  the  spot¬ 
light.  Experiences  were  report¬ 
ed  in  regard  to: 

1.  Typographical  contracts. 

Only  Dallas  and  Louisville  have 
new  formal  contracts  with  ITU 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ic: 


Folka-c 

noturei 

Dorida 

Beai 


Personal  advised 

Photography  .  cn  them. 

Promotion  .  e!i  He  announced  that  SNPA  was 

Radio  .  at  its  alltime  peak  in  member- 

Shop  Talk  financial  standing. 

Short  Takes  Secretary-Manager  Walter  C. 

«!„_  _ _  •  22  Johnson  report^  present  mem- 

aynaicates  48  bershlp  at  383,  close  to  the  per- 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  manent  goal  of  400. 
puoltcatton  may  be  reproduced  Opening  the  labor  panel, 
provided  acknowledgment  is  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  who 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  presided,  described  working  con- 
copyright  and  the  date  of  issue,  ditions  in  the  newspaper  indus- 
— _  '  try  as  close  to  ideal  and  pre- 


increase  advertising  rev^ 
“to  meet  today’s  frightful  fli» 
ating  costs.” 


Phillips  told  the  Advertl>> 
Panel: 

“Today,  the  far-sighter  «<w»; 
tising  man  is  vitally  conc«ll* 
about  the  trend  in  the  rutMW 
Retail  Sales.  ^ 

“Last  year  retail  sales  in  t* 
( Continued  on  page  75) 
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Informality  rules  in  the  St.  Peters-  (Fia.)  Sun;  C.  E.  Palmer.  Texor- 
burg  sun:  Left  to  right — Lamar  kana  Gazette-News;  and  George 
Parker,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph-  M.  Reynolds,  Miami  (Okla.) 
News;  W.  S.  Zschach,  Clearwater  News-Record. 


James  Wright  Brown,  left,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  meets 
an  old  acquaintance.  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace,  editor-emeritiu  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 
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Bolph  Nicholson,  New  Orleans 
Item,  checks  over  his  treasurer's 
report  with  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.. 
Noihville  Banner,  choirmon  of 
SNPA  Board. 
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1  JournaL 

AP  to  Spend  $250,000 
In  Participation  Effort 


CHICAGO — Kent  Cooper,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  told  250  members  of 
the  AP  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  Nov.  11  that  the  AP 
Board  of  Directors  has  appro¬ 
priated  $250,000  for  the  next 
year  for  a  program  to  re-educate 
the  press  association  members 
on  the  value  of  membership 
participation  in  the  exchange  of 
news. 

Frank  Starzel,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  AP  general  manager, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  program. 
The  appropriation  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  editors’  Continuing 
Study  Report,  which  so  ade¬ 
quately  pointed  up  the  need  for 
correcting  the  present  situation. 
Cooper  said. 

In  outlining  his  program, 
Starzel  said  the  “decadence  of 
membership  participation’’  has 
arisen  from  a  variety  of  reasons 
and  is  not  due  solely  to  radio 
cornpetition,  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  etc.,  but  a  combination 
of  these  and  other  factors. 

To  Be  Done  Quietly 

“There  will  be  no  formulas 
or  territories  outlined  and  the 
men  doing  the  work  will  not 
be  identified  by  badges.  Each 
problem  of  participation  is  in¬ 
dividual  and  must  be  handled 
separately. 

“We  won’t  announce  who  the 
men  are  because  we  don’t  want 
two  strikes  on  them  when  they 
walk  into  a  newspaper  office,” 
Starzel  said,  pointing  out  the 
psychology  involved. 

The  work  has  started  with  a 
pilot  program  covering  the  high 
spots  in  one  section,  he  revealed. 
Starzel  said  he  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  results  and  by 
talking  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  involved  who  did  not 
realize  they  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  subject  by  AP 
men. 

The  program  will  be  fully 
underway  by  the  first  of  the 
year  and  will  continue  for  one 
year,  after  which  it  will  be  ap¬ 
praised  with  a  view  to  its  con¬ 
tinuance. 

James  S.  Pope  of  the  Louisi- 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier- Journal,  a 
member  of  the  Continuing  Study 
Committee  on  this  problem, 
asked  the  members  not  to  forget 
that  this  is  their  problem  as  well 
as  management’s  and  said:  “We 
can  help  and  in  some  instances 
may  do  better  than  the  AP  man¬ 
agement  can.” 

Why  They  Don't  Cooperate 

Thursday  morning’s  session 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
a  report  pertaining  to  member¬ 
ship  participation.  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
stated,  and  discussion  from  the 
floor  proved  his  point,  that  there 
are  three  basic  arguments  from 
newspapermen  who  decline  to 
service  their  local  news  to  the 
AP.  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  by-laws. 

1.  They  want  to  protect  their 
exclusive  news  from  being 
broadcast  before  it  can  be  print¬ 
ed. 


2.  They  object  to  the  size  of 
radio  assessments  as  opposed  to 
newspaper  assessments. 

3.  They  complain  that  radio 
does  not  give  its  news  to  the 
AP. 

Newton  and  his  committee  re¬ 
commended  a  separate  commit¬ 
tee  be  named  to  study  radio  as 
sociate  members  and  their  news 
activities  to  formulate  a  plan  to 
prevent  exclusive  local  news 
from  being  broadcast  before  it 
is  published. 

Readable  Business  Page 

Herbert  Hill,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  told  how  that  pa¬ 
per  has  developed  a  business 
news  page  with  suitable  “art” 
and  headline  treatment  to  make 
it  of  interest  even  to  women 
readers.  Hill  said  the  business 
news  cage  was  handled  like  the 
sports  page  from  the  standpoint 
of  readability  and  local  interest. 

Paul  R.  Mickelson,  general 
news  editor,  said  brevity  was 
still  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
those  preparing  the  domestic  re¬ 
port,  stating  that  at  times  “we 
may  still  be  too  trigger  happy 
in  trying  to  get  out  the  news 
too  fast.” 

He  urged  editors  to  give  the 
AP  more  ideas  on  types  of  sto¬ 
ries  wanted,  adding,  “We  don’t 
get  ideas  when  they  are  good 
and  fresh.” 

Negro  Identification 

On  the  question  of  proper 
identification,  Ben  Reese,  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch, 
asked  what  the  AP’s  policy  was 
in  designating  Negroes  in  news 
stories.  Alan  Gould  of  the  AP 
management  explained  that 
identification  of  “Negro”  is  used 
if  it  is  pertinent  to  the  news, 
explaining  that  it  would  slow 
up  the  news  process  if  it  were 
a  fixed  rule  that  the  Negro 
identification  be  included  in  all 
stories.  He  added  that  the  AP 
intended  to  continue  to  handle 
such  identification  “on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  common  sense.” 

An  editor  from  Nebraska 
suggested  that  AP  give  more 
attention  to  agricultural  news 
as  a  part  of  the  domestic  report. 
The  same  editor  also  criticized 
the  domestic  news  committee’s 
report  for  dealing  too  much 
with  form  and  style  and  not 
enough  with  subject  matter. 
Several  editors,  however,  de¬ 
fended  AP  coverage  of  farms. 

Members  suggested  that  in  the 
interest  of  spewing  up  football 
coverage  that  fewer  games  be 
covered,  reducing  from  12  to 
about  eight  big  games  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Cooper  said  the  public  needs 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
news  more  than  ever  before. 

“The  managing  editors  group,” 
he  said,  “has  a  major  role  in 
developing  the  elements  of 
readability  and  better  explana¬ 
tory  news  writing  in  AP  dis¬ 
patches.” 

In  view  of  the  widespread 
practice  of  off-the-record  press 
conferences,  AP  correspondents 
are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  attending  these  conferences 


and  keeping  the  background  in¬ 
formation  to  themselves,  or  hav¬ 
ing  AP  inform  its  members  in 
confidential  notes  not  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

AP  could  follow  a  counter¬ 
policy  and  not  attend  such  con¬ 
ferences,  Cooper  said,  but  might 
face  the  problem  of  news  sources 
“drying  up.” 

Confidential  Notes  Criticized 

Members  generally  expressed 
a  desire  for  AP  to  continue  its 
present  practice.  One  member 


suggested  that  AP  refuse  to  n 
tend  off-the-record  meetings  aai 
“get  the  news.” 


Edward  Kennedy,  former  AP  • 
war  correspondent,  now  nn«.  * 
aging  editor  of  the  Santa^  : 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  d. 
dared  AP  confidential  note 
were  “just  as  ridiculous  as  off- 


the-record  meetings.”  He  as¬ 
serted  he  didn’t  think  it 


going  to  add  to  readers’  confi. 
dence  if  newspapers  are  going 
to  keep  secrets  from  them. 


Medill  Students  Hear 
News-Gathering  Ideas 


CHICAGO— Students  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  now  know 
firsthand  what  a  real  city  editor 
or  managing  editor  looks  like 
when  he  has  his  coat  off  and 
his  sleeves  rolled  up. 

’The  occasion  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  clinics  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  representatives  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
in  cooperation  with  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  Nine 
states  and  Ontario,  Canada, 
were  represented.  A  Monday 
session  was  an  “overset”  that 
didn’t  get  into  the  regular  day 
and  night  sessions  scheduled  for 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week. 


38  Editors  Participate 

Participating  on  the  panel 
discussions  were  38  editors  and 
five  members  of  the  Medill  fac¬ 
ulty.  Their  big  problem  was 
proper  coverage  of  local  news 
— how  to  develop  sources,  what 
to  do  about  weddings  and  anni¬ 
versaries,  how  to  pep  up  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  reporters,  how  to  make 
recalcitrant  officials  take  down 
their  hair  and  tell  facts,  what 
to  do  about  country  correspond¬ 
ents. 

As  the  editors  tossed  out  their 
answers,  student  reporters  made 
notes  to  be  converted  into  class¬ 
room  copy.  Editors  made  notes 
too. 

Arnold  Coons,  city  editor  of 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune, 
declared:  “For  the  first  time  the 
editors  who  really  get  out  our 
non-metropolitan  j^pers  have 
had  a  chance  to  sit  down  and 
swap  ideas  with  the  men  who 
hold  the  same  jobs  and  face  the 
same  problems  on  other  papers.” 

Harley  Shook,  news  editor  of 
the  Three  Rivers  (Mich.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  said:  “I  have  every 
pocket  bulging  with  notes  and 
there  will  be  a  staff  meeting  as 
soon  as  I  get  home.  We  can  put 
some  of  fiiose  ideas  to  work.” 

Man  on  Bakery  Beat 

What  students  learned: 

Edwin  J.  Johnson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Daily  Globe,  and  Rowland  R. 
Peters,  managing  editor  of  the 
Elwood  (Ind.)  Call  Leader, 
print  one-column  cuts  of  brides 
free  but  charge  $5  for  two-col¬ 
umns  cuts.. 

Some  editors  frown  on  includ¬ 
ing  the  bridegroom  in  wedding 
picture,  except  for  golden  wed¬ 
ding  anniversaries. 

Glen  Craig,  managing  editor 
of  the  Antigo  (Wis. )  Journal, 


assigns  a  man  to  the  baken 
beat  to  check  on  anniversan 
cakes.  Ted  Knapp,  city  editor 
of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Fret 
man,  runs  a  contest  every  St 
Valentine’s  Day  to  find  the  old 
est  married  couple  in  the 
county. 

H.  M.  Jensen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Belvidere  (lU.)  Duiln 
Republican,  obtained  a  lot  at 
farm  pictures  from  an  aeriil 
survey  company.  Elach  week  he 
would  run  a  picture  of  a  certain 
farm.  If  the  owner  of  the  fimn 
identified  the  picture  as  thatoi 
his  property  he  obtained  i 
photo  print  and  a  writeup. 

Howard  F.  Grossman,  raanag 
ing  editor  of  the  Plyrrmtk 
(Ind.)  Pilot  News,  found  inte- 
esting  farm  families  by  runnirg 
a  contest  to  locate  the  farm  is 
the  area  that  had  been  longest 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  fao^. 

The  Call-Leader  at  Elwood  in¬ 
vites  all  of  its  correspondents  to 
a  dinner  party  twice  each  year 
and  awards  three  $10  prizes 
monthly  for  the  best  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Greenway  has  32  correspond¬ 
ents  around  De  Kalb  and  he  has 
launched  a  project  of  getting  his 
rural  news  throug'h  wire  re¬ 
corders.  He  is  starting  out  with 
four,  which  cost  him  $150  each 
The  correspondent  doesn’t  have 
to  know  how  to  typewrite— Just 
talk  and  tell  all  to  the  recorder. 
The  wire  is  picked  up  and  tran¬ 
scribed  in  the  office. 

Most  of  the  editors  said  they 
did  not  print  the  names  of  first 
offenders  unless  it  happened  to 
be  a  traffic  violation.  None  of 
the  editors  favored  publishing 
the  names  of  girl  offenders  or 
victims  of  sex  crimes.  An  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  juvenile  rule, 
cited  by  Fred  M.  Bennett,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Murphys 
boro  ( Ill. )  Independent,  would 
be  in  an  “astounding  crime.” 

Staff  Morale  a  Problem 


Student  Reporter  Monger  cov 
ered  the  meeting  of  the  editors 
for  the  dailies  with  circulations 
from  30,000  to  90,000. 

“Staff  morale  was  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  to  most  of  the  men,”  Mon¬ 
ger’s  copy  read.  “One  editor 
mentioned  ‘the  good,  old  days 
when  reporters  had  initiative 
and  didn’t  watch  the  clock  for 
quitting  time.’  Another  said  h* 
didn’t  see  what  was  wonderiw 
about  the  papers  they  put  out 
then.  ‘We  wouldn’t  give  9^ 
to  some  of  the  long,  windy 
ries  they  wrote  in  the  old  daya 
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Central  Group  Defines 
4  Phases  of  Promotion 


Schrader  challenged  the  pro¬ 
motion  men  to  launch  a  national 
drive  against  the  title  of  “pro¬ 
motion  manager,”  which  he 
said  was  far  “too  cheap  a  title.” 
He  favored  calling  them  public 
relations  directors. 

“I  want  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  my  right  arm  and  the 

„  .  ,  ,  public  relations  director  on  my 

AiPIDS,  Mich.  —  Pro-  class,  but  their  rates  are  based  and  we’ll  challenve  the 

lanagers  have  a  four-  on  class.”  wLe  world  to  Sfe  a  ®read^ 

iked  out  for  them  in  Crisp  cited  duplication  of  away  from  us,”  he  said, 
jf  advertising,  circu-  circulation  between  magazines  The  public  relations  session 
□rial  and  public  rela-  35  becoming  an  increasingly  im-  was  directed  by  Leroy  F.  New- 
newspapers,  it  was  portant  factor  for  advertisers  to  myer,  public  relations  director 
t  here  this  w^k  at  consider.  He  urged  newspapers  of  the  Blade. 

1  Region  meeting  of  to  maintain  honest  research  and  J.  Stevens  Stock,  Opinion  Re- 
ewspaper  Promotion  to  use  such  research  to  aid  ad-  search  Corp.,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
vertisers  to  better  understand  said  plant  tours  are  one  example 
field  of  advertising  their  market  potentialities, 
research  came  in  Crisp  suggested  more 

structive  and  less  competitive 
^■jjlll^Hllimilllllllll  selling  on  the  part  of  new^a- 
pens, 

been  too  much  “razzle  dazzle” 
newspaper  promotion.  He  em- 
^  phasized  that  smaller  papers 


of  gaining  favorable  public  opin- 
con-  if  properly  conducted. 

“Tell  pieople,  not  of  your  tech-  Robert  H.  Lampee,  Grand  Rapids 
^  nology,  but  your  sociology,”  he  Herald,  general  chairman;  and 

there  has  sugge^ed.  Leroy  F.  Newmyer,  Toledo  Blade, 

Tribute  to  Truman  public  relations. 

President  Truman  was  nomi¬ 
nated  “No.  1  Salesnftan  of  1948,”  gained  a  chain  store  grocery 
by  Earl  J.  Wilson,  advertising  advertiser  by  showing  how  the 
manager  of  J.  W.  Knapp  Co.,  comic  strip,  plus  recipe  appeal, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  department  with  occasional  added  color, 
store.  “Dewey  went  up  Fifth  could  lift  that  advertiser’s  copy 
Avenue.  Truman  went  down  out  of  the  mine  run  appearance 
Broadway,”  he  said.  “Dewey  of  grocery  ads. 
spent  the  money  and  Truman  Frank  Hubbard.  Gary  (Ind. ) 
did  it  at  the  cheapest  cost.  He  Post-Tribune,  told  of  a  “Gary 
went  direct  to  the  people.”  Food  Fair”  staged  in  coopera- 
Wilson  warned  that  newspa-  tion  with  the  Independent  Gro¬ 
pers.  generally  speaking,  had  cers  Association.  Such  an  event, 
been  on  the  “wrong  side  of  the  he  said,  had  a  two-fold  purpose 
fence”  in  too  many  national  of  making  independent  grocers 
elections.  “After  16  years  of  more  conscious  of  newspaper 
Roosevelt  and  the  Common  support  and  winning  for  them 
Man,  I  think  it  is  time  to  get  recognition  among  consumers, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  fence —  The  need  for  more  intensive 

and  I  am  a  Republican,”  said  circulation  promotion  was  em- 
Wilson.  ph^ized  by  Bert  Stolpe,  Des 

He  told  how  newspaper  adver-  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib- 
tising  has  made  the  Knapp  store  une.  Further  price  increases 
the  “No.  1  Store  in  Lansing.”  were  predicted  by  many  promo- 
stating  that  99 'r  of  the  store’s  tion  men,  who  pointed  out  that 
advertising  budget  goes  into  too  often  newspapers  have  ap- 
newspapers.  He  said  his  store  proached  rate  raises  with  appre- 
obtains  $100  in  sales  for  every  hension  and  too  much  explain- 
$1.90  spent  in  newspaper  adver-  ing  to  the  public  and  not  enough 
tising.  selling. 

Wilson  predicted  the  greatest  “When  the  next  price  increase 
visit  retail  sales  boom  in  modern  comes  it  will  take  concerted 
“He  times  during  the  next  two  promotion,”  declared  Stolpe. 
1  my  months.  He  said  the  R  &  T  believe 

He  More  linage  through  planned  that  a  “good  package”  is  an  im- 
one.  advertising  and  supplying  of  portant  factor  in  the  sale  of  the 
ipor-  specific  ideas  for  ad  campaigns  Sunday  paper.  He  told  how 
him  were  advocated  at  the  advertis-  that  paper  uses  its  roto  section 
n  as  ing  session  conducted  by  Pierre  on  the  outside  for  eye  appeal, 
hink  Martineau.  Chicago  Tribune,  after  having  tested  both  roto 
He  cited  how  the  Tribune  had  and  comics  as  an  outside 

"wrapper.” 

■||||^^■||^■|||^^^^■|||||||||^■|^^^■^■  William 

Morning  Star 
public 

jBVr  ,,  lined  a  promotion  series 

paste-ons  used  by  carriers  in 

^  sampling  new  customers.  The 

y  series  covers  various  features  in 

^  the  paper  and  call  attention  to 

the  ads,  which  "more  than  save 
.  the  cost  of  delivery”  and  con- 

L  elude  with  a  sticker  asking  if 

1  his  service  has  been  satisfactory. 

■  Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee 

(Wis.)  Journal,  in  leading  the 
discussion  on  editorial  promo- 
tion.  said  the  push  behind  the 
recent  Eisenhower  re- 

fleets  a  trend  toward  more  space 
for  such  features  and  presages 

a  period  of  more  intensive  edi- 

torial  promotion. 

In  a  discussion  on  how  to  best 
.  promote  editorial  features,  pro- 

a  trio  ot  promotion  managers,  lett  to  motion  managers  emphasized 
ish-Moore  Newspapers;  Charles  F.  Kis-  the  need  for  letter  use  of  pro- 
)emocrat;  and  William  Klusmeier,  Rock-  motion  advertising  in  their  own 
tar  and  Register-Republic.  newspapers. 


Andrew  Hertel,  Milwaukee  Sen-  said  agencies  today  ar 
tineL  and  Carl  Himmelman,  in  terms  of  market] 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  recognizing  there  a 

ences  in  market  areai 
for  rugged  discussion  in  the  of  products,  such  a: 
light  of  the  wrong  forecasts  on  drugs  and  hard  goods, 
the  Election.  Some  promotion  pani  Schrader  Tole 
mmgers  were  iiiclined  to  look  Blade  managing ’^ito 

editor’s  idea  of  the  i 
^  of  good  public  relat 

honed  the  reliability  (rfthutj^  newspaper  is  to  win 
of  research  in  the  field  of  mar-  friendly  respect  of  i) 
keting.  oity.  Public  relation; 

Polls  Defended  must  be  the  liaison  b 

Others,  however,  defended  departments  of  the 
polls.  They  maintained  that  if  and  its  readers, 
the  sampling  is  correct,  the  re-  welcome  our  pi 

suits  would  be  correct  with  only  tinns  Hirivtnr’Q  freo 
a  small  percentage  of  error  in-  fo  my  office,”  said  s!h 
volved.  It  was  also  stressed  that  ^an  have  space  every 
there  is  a  difference  between  newspaper  if  he  wan 
election  ^Us  and  marketing  re-  p^n  have  the  run  of 
^ch.  Election  polls  seek  a  j  ^on’t  buy  a  feature 
^  of  infomation  that  might  jance  without  consu 
be  considered  a  private  rnatter,  grst.  I’ll  drop  ideas 
It  was  stated,  while  marketing  and  as  often  as  I 

research  has  eliminated  much  of  of  them  ” 
this  potential  source  of  error. 

With  a  sample  of  only  250, 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News  came  within  pick- 

ing  Gov.  Dewey's  margin  vie- 
toiy  in  Indiana,  according  to 
Miles  Tiernan.  The  poll  caught  " 
the  swing  to  Truman  toward  ^ 

the  end  of  the  campaign.  ^  -r'f 

Favors  Grocery  Audits  jVi 

Richard  D.  Crisp,  market  re- 
search  director  of  Tatham-Laird,  *  .  ^  i 

Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  V  „  J 

dwlared  grocery  store  invento-  i  ,  B 

Ties,  sponsored  by  new^apers,  ^ 
were  most  effective  in  helping  St 
advertisers  do  an  intelligent  Si 
Mies  job  in  the  grocery  field.  \  V 
He  questioned  the  value  of  an- 
nual  consumer  analysis  surveys  V 

on  consumer  preference,  stating  '  _ ,-I 

that  such  surveys  do  not  neces-  -wB 

sarily  reflect  product  sales.  •  ^ 

Crisp  told  oromotion  men  that  ,  .  ■ . 

inagazines  are  in  a  particularly  That  s  a  good  idea, 
vulnerable  position.  “They  are  right:  William  T.  Moot 
nnuch  alike,”  he  said,  and:  tenmacher,  St.  Louis  G 
Tney  have  mass  instead  of  ford  Morn 
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Judge  Deplores 
Death  of  Dailies 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  —  Deploring  the 
dwindling  number  of  new^>a- 
pers.  Judge  James  Gay  Gordon, 
Jr.,  told  the  North  American 
Survivors  at  their  annual  din¬ 
ner  Nov.  6.  it  is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  when  the  nation’s  third 
largest  city  has  but  one  morn¬ 
ing  new.spaper. 

North  American  Survivors  is 
an  organization  composed  of  for¬ 
mer  employes  of  the  defunct 
North  American,  a  morning 
daily  which  passed  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  in  1923  when  absorbed 
into  the  old  Public  Ledger, 
which  succumbed  nine  years 
later.  Judge  Gordon's  father 
was  for  many  years  counsel  for 
the  North  American  and  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  the  late  E.  A.  Van 
Valkenberg  in  shaping  the  news¬ 
paper's  policy. 

“I  say  Philadelphia  today  Is  in 
a  bad  plight  when  it  has  only 
one  morning  spokesman,”  said 
Judge  Gordon,  after  remarking 
on  the  fact  the  city  had  five 
morning  and  four  evening 
papers  in  the  days  when  the  old 
NA  was  sharing  the  limelight 
with  its  many  competitors. 

( Philadelphia  today  has  three 
dailies — Inquirer,  Bulletin  and 
News ) . 

Matter  oi  Political  Health 

‘‘It  is  healthier  for  any  com¬ 
munity  when  it  has  more  news- 
paoers  than  we  have,”  the  jurist 
continued.  “It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  opposition 
has  what  we  call  the  right  view 
or  not:  the  coaipetition  is  good 
for  us" 

It  is  a  shame,”  he  added, 
"that  no  group  of  public  spirited 
citizens  got  together  and  kept 
the  Record  alive.” 

Recalling  the  aggrea>ive  poli- 
cie.s  pursued  by  the  North 
American,  Judge  Gordon  ex- 
pre.'^sed  belief  that  “Philadel¬ 
phia  would  not  be  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  today  had  the  North 
American  lived.”  He  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  disclosures  lately  regard¬ 
ing  alleged  embezzlements  of 
tax  funds  and  a  current  investi¬ 
gation  of  municipal  affairs  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen. 

Libel  Suits — A  Good  Sign 

Libel'suits.  the  jurist  said,  are 
a  sign  of  a  newspaper’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  an  indication  of 
its  true  greatness.  The  North 
American,  he  recalled,  had  very 
many  libel  suits  filed  against 
it.  but  never  lost  one.  What  he 
liked  best  about  the  old  NA’s 
style  was  its  one-editorial  pol¬ 
icy;  a  single  editorial  run  in  2- 
column  measure,  extending 
from  top  to  bottom  of  page — 
“which  always  made  it  clear 
where  the  North  American  stood 
on  any  issue  of  the  day.” 

Mlore  than  150  guests  attended 
the  affair.  Federal  Judge  Harry 
E.  Kalodner,  presided.  The 
NA  s  longtime  city  editor,  James 
S.  Benn,  regaled  listeners  with 
reminiscences.  Jimmy  Graven, 
who  wrote  the  satirical  and  cov¬ 
ered  opera  for  the  NA  in  its 
heyday,  was  elected  president. 


At  the  Ohio  Stote  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  are,  left  to  right: 
John  S.  Knight,  publisher — son  oi  the  late  Charles  L,  Knight;  Mrs. 
O.  O.  McIntyre,  widow  of  “Odd"  McIntyre;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Knight; 
and  former  Gov.  James  M.  Cox.  Dayton  publisher. 

C.  L.  Knight/  $106  Subscription 

J  Fresno,  Calif. — Mrs.  Eleanor 

Ocia  Mclntyr©  Perman  is  paying  $106  for 

PJqJJ  qJ  P*QJY10  °  three  months'  subscription 

to  the  Fresno  Bee.  Oi  this 

Columbus — Ohio  State's  “Jour- 

nalism  Hail  of  Fame”  received  9ets  but 

two  new  members  Nov.  5  when  .^.40.  Postage  costs  5100.60. 
ceremonies  were  conducted  to  Mrs.  Ferman,  a  former  resi- 
pay  tribute  to  O.  O.  McIntyre  j  .  •  ■  .  i 

and  Charles  Landon  Knight.  Guatemala. 

"The  20-year-old  Hall  of  Fame  She  wants  her  home  town  pa- 
has  bestowed  similar  recognition  per  by  airmail.  The  Sunday 
upon  41  other  men  .  .  .  men  like  ....  .  ,  , 

James  Medill,  William  Dean  editions  are  sent  by  regular 

Howe. Is,  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Ed-  mail. 

ward  P.  Scripps.  —  -i  - -  ■  ...... 

The  late  C.  L.  Knight  for  near-  t_v,«  n 
Iv  40  years  fought  a  series  of  JOnn  Lf,  OlIlK  UIGS/ 
journalistic  battles  against  prac-  Carolina  Publisher 
tices  he  deein^  bad  for  the  na-  l^xincton.  N.  C.^ohn  David 

kmwn  tor  hlo  militant  work  is  f„o,o„^Dir„S'' 

thf  Lt.tnn-  ^  after  a  heart  attack. 

Odd  McIntyre,  the  column-  . 

ist  who  first  brought  Manhattan  “Difke  ^UnfvIrsUy^  in  ^1922 

to  the  masses,  began  his  career  m  la,^. 

in  Gal  inolis  O  where  he  is  connected 

bur^  ^  ^  Dispatch  for  more  than 

Former  Gov.  James  M.  Cox.  20  years.  He  start^  as  assist- 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  Daily  manager,  later  became  bi^i- 
Netvs,  delivered  the  address  for  t’ 

Mr.  Knight's  candidacy,  saying 

he  was  recognized  “for  his  pow-  ^ 

er  of  expression  and  his  indepen- 

dence  in  thought  and  action.  He  o^^oager  aod  publisher, 
never  wrote  an  editorial  to  In  September  of  this  year,  he 

please  either  an  individual  or  f^w  the  Dispatch,  long  one  of 

.•  the  State  s  leading  semi-week- 

“■When  he  was  a  member  of  advance  to  daily  status.  He 

Congress."  Cox  said,  “Knight  instrumental  in  setting  up 

was  as  unsparing  when  the  occa-  dai.y  newspaper  operations 
sion  demanded,  in  criticism  of  2*^^  been  at  his  desk  until 
his  own  party  as  of  the  opposi-  »aiuraay. 
tion.”  ■ 

Harold  Wetherholt,  publisher  Q  Events  Net  $20,410 

of  the  Gallipolis  Tribune,  made  '''  p 

the  sponaorln,  addre,.,  for  Me-  the 

•  Since  hie  death  10  years  ago 

FAhriiarv  ”  Wptherholt  said  ClUD  brought  in  $20,410.06 

“scores  of  brilliant  writers  have  nr^^armarkld 

attempted  to  fill  the  niche  Me- 

Intyre  held  in  the  hearts  of  charity  to  well  over  the  $100,000 
millions.  But  none,  so  far  as  I  Two  promotions  were 

have  been  able  to  discover,  has  ®.°ff  profes- 

come  anywhere  near  achieving  sional  football  exhibition, 
the  goal.  Imitators  ack  the  gen-  •  " 

nine  background  and  the  ring  of  97  Split  Prize 
sincerity  that  were  his.”  Pittsburgh  —  After  riding 

Dr.  James  E.  Pollard,  director  along  with  only  one  perfect  en- 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  try  in  their  1948  Football  Con- 
school  of  journalism,  presided  test,  the  boom  dropped  on  the 
at  the  dinner  meeting — the  16th  Pittsburgh  Press  when  97  per- 
since  the  late  Prof.  Osman  C.  sons  turned  in  perfect  20-game 
Hooper  originated  the  idea  in  .selection  slips.  They  split  up 
1923.  $1.000— $10.35  apiece. 


Recognition 
Asked  For 
Media  Buyers 

Cincinnati,  O.  — Media 
looked  upon  by  most  adverS 
ing  agencies  as  “a  sort  of 
glorified  bookkeeper,”  are  ^ 
tentially  the  most  profitable^ 
dividuals  on  the  agency  staff 
according  to  G.  T.  SweeC 
vicepresident  of  Esquire,  Inc  ’ 

Speaking  before  a  meetine  oi 
the  Cincinnati  Advertising  a,* 
here.  Mr.  Sweetser  said  metSa 
specialists  are  the  most  undei^ 
paid  and  underrated  of  ^ 
agency  executives.  He  called 
for  greater  recognition  of  “cr^ 
tive  media  buyers.” 

“The  condescending  tenn 
‘.^ce  buyers’,”  Sweetser  said 
■  IS  a  misnomer.  A  more  a^' 
rate  title  for  the  man  who  in- 
vests  your  advertising  dollars 
IS  ‘Director  of  Marketing  and 

‘  ®  i  iTT  !^*‘^®Pr®sident.  in 
charge  of  Marketing  and  Media’ 
If  you  will.  Wiith  that  title 
should  come  the  duties,  the  ». 
sponsibilities  and — most  impor 
tant — the  authority  to  carry  out 
the  most  important  job  in  the 
agency  business  today.” 

In  those  agencies  where  media 
men  have  been  recognized  as 
key  executives.  Sweetser  con¬ 
tinued,  the  result  has  been 
highly  successful  and  highly 
profitable  operation.  He  point¬ 
ed  to  such  agencies  as  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson,  Young  &  Ri^i- 
cam,  N.  W.  Ayer,  Benton  i 
Bowles,  and  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  and  Osborn  as  ex¬ 
amples. 

“In  this  day  and  age,”  Mi. 
Sweetser  said,  “a  media  director 
can  very  well  be  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  man  on  any  agency’s  pay¬ 
roll.  The  greatest  increases  in 
volume  come  from  current  ac¬ 
counts.  The  best  way  to  develop 
a  current  account,  obviously,  is 
through  increase  in  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  insertion  and  the  numto 
of  media  used.  That  is  the  me¬ 
dia  man’s  job.  It  is  a  creative 
job.”  He  cited  the  case  of  one 
large  agency  which  increased 
its  billings  from  $24  million  to 
$30  million  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  creative  media  selection. 
■ 

Randolph  Marries; 

Pay  Raise  Is  Denied 

Indianapolis  —  Headquarters 
of  International  Typographical 
Union  announced  this  week  the 
marriage  of  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  and  Miss  Helen  G. 
McKenzie  of  Indi;-.napolis.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  first  wife  died  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

The  riu  also  reported  defeat 
by  the  membership  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  raising  the  salaries  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  other  officers  $2,000 
a  year.  A  light  vote  was  cast 
in  the  October  referendum. 

■ 

Parade  in  Salt  Lake 

The  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
will  begin  distribution  of 
rade  on  Sunday,  Nov.  21.  11115 
will  bring  Parade’s  current  de 
livery  over  the  5,000,000  mark, 
according  to  Publisher  Arthur 
H.  Motley. 
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CranllanJ  t^ice,  2)ean 

He’s  Covered  Sports 
For  Almost  50  Years 


By  James  L.  Collings 

the  years  have  been  kind  to 

a  kindly  man  —  Grantland 
(Granny)  Rice,  68.  a  bear  of  a 
bushy-browed,  blue-eyed  man 
who  makes  $60,000  annually 
plying  his  profession  as  dean  of 

sportswriters. 

Granny  or  Gt-ant,  as  he  s 
called  by  fledgling  and  veteran 
fellow-chroniclers,  has  come 
within  a  shadow  or  two  of  cov- 
erii«  sports  for  50  years  and 
has  deaned-it  for  a  comimanding 
portion  of  that  time. 

It  Adds  Up  Big 

"You  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  this  span  re(pre- 
sents  18.000  columns  I  sports  and 
editorial  page)  and  more  than 
50.000,000  words,”  he  said  the 
other  day  in  his  Manhattan  of¬ 
fice. 

He  sat  there  at  his  desk  say- 
ii<  this,  big  shoulders  hunch^ 
up  and  his  gray  suit  neat  and 
his  face  in  rugged-handsome 
radish  contrast  to  his  graying, 
near-gone  hair  and  his  voice 
soft  with  the  regional  flavor  of 
hominy  ‘n’  grits  and  pine 
needles. 

Granny  is  a  Southerner.  He 
was  born  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
In  that  region  he  was  educated 
(Vanderbilt  University  >.  played 
collegiate  football,  baseball  and 
basketball  and  began  writing 
sports  for  the  NashiHUe  (Tenn.) 
Sews. 

He  became  imports  editor  of 
that  paper  in  1901.  From  there 
out  it  was  a  matter  of  what 
paper  d’ya  read,  where  d'ya 
wanna  read  Granny: 

He  could  be  found,  successive¬ 
ly,  as  sports  editor,  Atlanta 
<Ga.)  Journal:  same  thing. 
Cleveland  (O.t  News;  same 
thing,  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Packaged  Talent 

In  1930  his  talent  and  back¬ 
ground  were  packaged  into  a 
column  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  Today  he 
is  syndicated  in  more  than  100 
i»wspapers.  Today  he  does,  be¬ 
sides  this  column,  articles  for 
the  slicks  and  occasional  radio 
programs  (“I  can't  handle  a 
steady  program.  I  might  be 
away  weekends."  >  He  travels 
12-15.000  miles  each  year. 

And  he  also  heads  with  Jack 
Eaton,  partner,  the  Sportlight. 
a  one-reel  motion  picture  short 
dirtributed  by  Paramount.  Last 
fall  he  quit  Collier’s,  where  he 
^  for  years  picked  an  All- 
American  team.  This  year  he’ll 
do  it  for  Look. 

The  dean.  too.  continues  his 
poetic  output,  which  is.  critical¬ 
ly  speaking,  of  the  true-blue  va¬ 
riety.  He’s  authored  Baseball, 
Mllads,  Songs  of  the  Stalwart, 
^ngs  of  the  Open  and  Only  the 
hrave  (his  most  recent),  plus 
weral  books  on  golf,  one  of 
Jhich  (Taps)  he  compiled  with 
tneodore  Roosevelt. 


One  of  Granny’s  friends  once 
said: 

“It  may  not  be  good  poetry, 
but  it’s  got  a  swing  and  a  vi¬ 
tality.” 

The  Artistic  Poet 

The  late  Damon  Runyon  was 
kinder. 

“William  F.  Kirk,”  he  col¬ 
umned,  “was  one  of  the  only 
two  men  I  ever  knew  who 
could  write  verse  on  a  type¬ 
writer  as  if  it  were  straight¬ 
away  copy.  Graniiand  Rice  is 
the  other. 

“In  those  days.  Grant  always 
started  his  column  of  sports 
comment  with  a  piece  of  verse, 
and  Kirk  opened  his  daily  re¬ 
port  of  the  baseball  game  with 
a  rhyme. 

“I  think  Grant  the  more  ar¬ 
tistic  poet  of  the  two  and  in  fact 
regard  some  of  his  work  as  en¬ 
during.  Both  composed  on  a 
machine.” 

Granny  still  opens  his  col¬ 
umns  with  verse. 

Today,  then,  the  kindly  guy 
with  the  over-50  paunch,  the 
large  ears  and  the  features  that 
have  settled  into  a  calm  granite¬ 
like  quality  is  as  active  as  when 
he  was  front-paged  countrywise. 

But  he’s  not  too  busy  today, 
in  spite  of  this  heavy  sched¬ 
ule.  to  look  back  on  yesterday, 
even  though  at  interview  time 
he  could  grant  only  3.5  minutes 
to  take  his  picture  and  scribble 
a  few  notes.  (Couple  of  West 
Coast  promoters  were  waiting 
to  .«ee  him.)  He'll  sandwich  in 
time  for  anyone,  especially  cub 
reporters. 

Doing  Unto  Others 

“■When  I  came  up,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “the  oldtimers  were  al¬ 
ways  nice  to  me,  so  I  felt  that 
I  would  help  others  if  I  could. 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  have, 
but  I’ve  tried.” 

Perhaps,  though,  the  best 
sum-up  on  his  character  is  told 
by  this  incident: 

When  he  returned  from 
France  in  1919.  where  he  had 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  World 
War  I,  he  discovered  that  a 
friend  had  stolen  his  life  sav¬ 
ings.  then  killed  himself.  Rice 
borrowed  $50  for  flowers  for 
bis  friend’s  funeral. 

There  are  other  stories.  Ones 
that  show  the  utter  lack  of  con¬ 
ceit  in  the  dean,  as  well  as  his 
kindness.  One  of  the  former 
has  to  do  with  the  time,  years 
ago,  when  he  was  covering  the 
national  tennis  championships. 

The  .‘Jportswriters  were  at  the 
gate,  showing  their  press  cards. 
Granny  was  searching  through 
his  pockets  for  his. 

“Well.”  he  said,  ‘T’ve  lost  it, 
so  I  can’t  get  in.  I’ll  wait  for 
you  fellows  in  the  car.” 

The  guard  assured  him  he 
didn’t  need  a  card,  that  he  was 
well  enough  known. 


Grantland  Rice 


The  legend  has  it  that  Granny 
was  quite  surprised  at  the 
guard’s  comment. 

35-Minute  Review 

But  back  to  viewing  35-min¬ 
utes’  worth  of  yesterday. 

“I’ve  had  no  particular  phi¬ 
losophy  in  covering  sports,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  just  reported  what 
I’ve  seen.  If  anything,  I  give 
the  other  guy  a  break.  That’s 
because  I’ve  been  an  athlete  and 
made  mistakes,  too. 

“In  a  2-0  baseball  game,  for 
instance,  I  tend  to  give  the 
pitcher  credit  for  pitching  a 
good  game,  instead  of  laboring 
the  other  team  for  poor  hitting. 

“You  might  say  I  go  along 
year  to  year  with  this  same  phi¬ 
losophy.” 

Who’s  been  the  most  colorful 
athlete  you’ve  known,  Mr.  Rice? 

“Well.”  he  replied,  “I’ve 
known  several  thousand  of  them 
during  my  coverage  of  a  dozen 
sports — Babe  Ruth,  Ty  Cobb, 
Bobby  Jones,  Jack  Dempsey, 
Joe  Di'VIaggio.  I’d  say  Ruth  was 
the  most  colorful,  then  Dempsey, 
then  C^obb.  And  the  Dempsey- 
Firpo  fight  was  the  most  ex¬ 
citing.” 

One  of  his  best  liked  stories, 
and  the  one  he  got  the  most  pub¬ 
licity  from,  he  said,  was  his 
Four  Horsemen  of  Notre  Dame. 
In  customary  Ricean  modesty: 
“But  I  don’t  know  why  it  was 
the  most  popular.” 

Blue  Pencil  Diet 

Granny,  a  careful  writer  with 
a  fact  and  certainly  with  more 
backlog  sports  information  than 
is  available  to  most  sports- 
writers,  is  apt  to  hand  in  copy 
that  needs  considerable  editing, 
as.sociates  say.  then  add: 

“He  writes  best  under  pres¬ 
sure.” 

The  dean  and  his  wife  have 
two  residences:  New  York  City 
and  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  He  works  10  hours  daily, 
seldom  finds  time  for  his  hobbies 
of  golf  and  hunting,  and  fishing, 
is  more  inclined  to  settle  for 


bridge.  He  is  president  of  the 
National  Football  Shrine  and 
Hall  of  Fame,  Inc.,  and  likewise 
with  the  Artists  and  Writers 
Assn. 

When  he  does  hunt  and  fish, 
though,  in  Georgia  and  Texas 
and  Florida,  among  other  places, 
the  man  with  the  king-size  in¬ 
come,  the  man  who  makes  his 
living  writing  about  such  things 
— he  has  to  borrow  a  gun  or  a 
rod. 

“I  don't  own  any  equipment 
of  my  own,”  he  says. 

■ 

Last  Gal  Reporter 
Quits  Capitol  Beat 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  The  war 
is  over  at  the  Capitol  news¬ 
room.  The  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  again  has  an  all  male  roster. 

The  flutter  of  skirts  and  the 
flash  of  compacts  went  the  way 
of  most  other  wartime  contin¬ 
gencies  last  week  when  Miss 
Suzanne  Fiick,  of  the  INS  staff, 
resigned  to  become  the  bride  of 
Frank  M.  Matthews  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette. 

During  the  war  three  women 
were  assigned  to  the  Capitol 
beat:  Alice  Fox,  U.P.;  Mary  Liv- 
engood,  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
and  Miss  Flick. 


Hey, Game  Warden! 
You  Can  Look  Now 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — If  game 
wardens  looked  the  other  way 
in  Minnesota  last  week,  it  was 
just  so  3,000  disabled  veterans 
could  eat  pheasant  at  the  Min- 
neapolis  Tribune's  seventh  an¬ 
nual  game-bird  dinner.  A  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  ringnecks — 2,200 
— were  donated  by  hunters  in 
more  than  170  communities. 
The  Tribune’s  outdoor  editor, 
Ed  Shave,  praised  sportsmen 
for  beating  the  brush  and  corn¬ 
fields  for  the  extra  large  bag. 
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‘Let  Hardboiled  Reporters 
Search  for  Vote  Trends* 


- THE  NEXT  TIME;  -i  made  Truman’s  ^ctory  — * 

larger.  For  the  mass  public  got  \Jpt  UeClQTQtlOn 

‘Let  Hardboiled  I  the  he^t;  Detwey  counter^  at 

^  the  head.  _  PARis-By  a  36  to  6  vote,  th, 

Search  for  Vote  Trends^  i  supIS'se^Tos*!”^" you  some 

time  in  your  lives  have  been  at  laration  of  Human  Rights.  It 
HD  It  D  U  ®  prize  fight  where  a  wild  reads: 

Uy  noy  A.  nODertS  swinger,  unscientific,  knowing  “Everyone  has  the  ri^t  o< 

President.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  little  of  boxing  and  with  little  freedom  of  opinion  and  expr* 

at  his  command  but  a  heart  and  sion;  this  right  includes  tin 

(Text  of  an  address  prepared  the  mass  public  doesn’t  like  to 

for  delivery  before  Sig^  Delta  be  told  by  newspapers  or  any-  a  ^l>fhed.  skillful  boxw  out  inter^rence  and  to  seek,re 

Chi  convention,  Nov.  11.  at  Mil-  body  else.^for  ^matter,  what  e?  and  ®ideS  tKvh 

T  to  the  minute,  with  all  the  ex-  ana  ideas  through  any  mMlis 

“  •  =n  nf  n=  perience  and  craft  at  his  com-  and  regardless  of  frontiers " 

I  AM  SORRY  I  can’t  be  with  mand.  You  expect  the  skilled - 


By  Roy  A.  Roberts 

President.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


you,  but  I  have  been  coun¬ 
seled  to  take  it  easy  for  a  few 
weeks,  rest  up 
and  take  on  no  i 
trips  or  speech 
es.  Being  past 
60,  I  guess  it  is  '  f  V 

time  to  pay  >  w  *  t 

some  attention  W  *  ; 

to  advice,  for  ^  ^hT^b^'oTe^rstTess^ngTo  the  wild  swinger  keeps  boring  "My  "concern  ""is^'^^ver  tw, 

T  ^  ^  conclusions  and  ex?^ing  the  vnn  Win  m  ^irst,  did  the  news- 

ihl  mass  pubUc  to  accept  your  opin-  nn  vlic  a  kh  and  papers  print  the  news  of  th« 

Wnrp  ions.  They  Certainly  won’t  ac-  “  ul?  ®  ®  H  I  campaign  fairly  and  adequately’ 

Sunday  before  ^  your  views  if  they  don’t  a  hayimker.  xhat  is  their  chief  and  foremost 

election  to  walk  ^  i  ey  o  especially  as  the  opponent  boxes  function  in  an  election.  Second 

among  the  trees  •  nartioularlv  con-  even  more  cautiously,  expecting  how  could  all  of  them  have 

wlforcol^e^nor  Roberts  cerned  over  th^  fact  that  more  il?hi"^vn!wh1^‘"Tthe  ^t^d’  so  wrong  on  their  predk- 

whom  Governor  than  80%  of  tho  newanaDor  cir-  synupathies  of  the  crowd,  tions  and  not  pick  up  the  last- 

Dewey  should  put  in  his  cab.-  eolation  of  this  countTy  backed  "“"I® 

j  j  a  cabinet,  losing  candidate  Feeling  boxer  is  the  better  man,  shift  to  Truman?  No  newspaper,  o( 

but  I  did  pick  up  a  bad  dose  g/j f  don’t  see  how  they  course,  wants  to  be  wrong  on 

of  poison  oak  all  up  and  down  the  finish  the  boxer  hasn  t  a  a  fnireca<;t  ' 


to  the  minute,  with  all  the  ex-  and  ideas  through  any  m«dii 
perience  and  craft  at  his  com-  and  regardless  of  frontiers." 
mand.  You  expect  the  skilled - - 


doing  a  little  too  much  telling  foi  ^  „ 

and  too  little  explaining.  challenger  to  tear  the  Mtle  fel  Dewey  and  lost.  Being  a  vet- 1 

Of  couree.  it’s  a  prime  func-  ^ 

tion  of  a  newspaper  to  lead,  not  yo^*"  Pr‘<le,  you 

to  follow.  But  over  the  years,  ringside  in  the  expectations  of  quickly  recuperate  from  defeat 


I  have  sort  of  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  you  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose  more  effectively  by  setting 


seeing  the  chopping  done. 

You  don’t  dislike  the  little 
fellow  with  the  guts.  You  start 


In  fact,  most  of  your  readen 
even  those  on  your  side,  take 
a  malicious  satisfaction  in  the 


r<;?th  the  flcts7nd"leTti^  t^  ^  --  PUt  through  SI 


public  make  up  its  own  mind 
than  by  overstressing  your  own 


round  after  round  goes  on  and  wringer  of  humbleness. 


My  concern  is  over  twu 
things:  First,  did  the  news- 


of  poison  oak  : 
my  right  arm. 


up  and  down 
It  itches  like 


could  have  done  much  other- 


mark  on  him.  but  most  of  his 


a  forecast. 

I  looked  at  a  good  many  news- 


hell  and.  frankly.  I  am  no  fit  nucar^tidl®  o^tr^d^etTin^^U  during®  the ""camS 

companion  for  man  or  beast  for  everything  befSe  it. 


^ ,  ,  It  wouldn’t  have  made  anv  lands  over  the  heart,  witnout  nesitation  oi 

Don  t  think  for  a  minute  the  differ^ce  Tuesday  if  the  Chi^  ®  fication,  the  bulk  of  the 

rvtinn  rnciilts  Viavo  mo  Hn-urn  uiucrciiLe  i  ueMId.v  II  uie  i^ui-  olootinn  _ .-.j  .i--  _ 


election  results  have  me  down. 

Sure.  I  was  wrong,  as  all  of  you  ^9o  Sun-Ttmes  the  Louisville 

were.  But  the  difference  is,  I  ^ 

have  had  more  experience  in  )'^orkcr  and  100  ,o  of  the  Amer- 

taking  defeats  than  any  of  you  ^k®  *“^® 


election. 

News  Presented  Fairly 


say  without  hesitation  or  quali¬ 
fication,  the  bulk  of  the  papen 
carried  the  actual  news  of  the 
presidential  battle  fairly  and 


iiavc  iicivi  CA.Mtri  iciict;  iii  »  v  •!  i  x  ^  ^  • 

takine  defeats  than  anv  of  von  ‘^^^n  press  were  on  one  side,  as  it  related  to  newspapers  is 
and  know  how  to  accept  results.  Considering  the  turn  the  cam-  not  over  the  fact  a  great  ^e- 
I  am  ready  to  offer  myself  as  Pa>gn  took,  that  probably  would  ponderance  supported  M  r . 


My  concern  over  the  election  fully.  True,  an  overwhelmi|ij 


preponderance  of  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  and  comment  of  columnisti 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


the  most-often  licked  man  in  i 

America.  It  has  become  a  habit.  A  1 

I  remember  back  in  1936  J 

when  Bill  White  and  myself 

rescued  Maine  and  Vernaont.  I  'Outsmarted  Ourselves* 
wired  Bill  down  in  Emporia.  CHICAGO— “We  thought 
Let  s  take  ^e  veil.’’  Bill  wired  were  being  smart;  In  fa< 
back:  Order  two  from  the  cimfaaHaH  «niv  in 


Some  Late  Returns  from  the  Election 


'Outsmarted  Ourselves*  the  United  States  Senate  would 

CHICAGO— “We  thought  we  have  a  Democratic  majority, 
were  beincr  5imart?  In  fact  we  Reverts,  president  of 


mJ?  j  wired  were  being  smart;  in  fact,  we  presiaeni  oi  usually  occupied 

r?tv‘*®TonV^®  succeeded  only  in  outsmarting  .v®  ^Kansn?  torial  was  headed: 

City  Tent  and  Aiwning  rkurcAivAe ’*  caiH  tVio  commentator  from  ivansas  crt«* 


Kansas  City  Tent  and  Aiwning  ourselves.’’  said  the  Chicago 
Co.,  th®  only  place  I  know  on  Tribune,  explaining  the  election 


e^th  where  they  ran  make  extra  bearing  the  banner  line:  The  Tribune’s  managing  edi-  of  Nov.  3  didn’t  have  a  thing  to 

them  large  enough.  Even  they  “Dewey  Defeats  Truman.’’  tor.  William  P.  Steven,  moder-  say_ 

couldn  t  fill  that  order  and  so  The  Tribune  frankly  admitted  ated  the  costly  conference  to  try 

we  kept  on.  Bill  has  gone  to  the  error  of  its  ways,  stating:  to  elicit  from  editors  in  other 

19*^®  since.  I  have  “We  surely  blundered  in  under-  parts  of  the  country  their  local  Clean  Election 


Blank 

MILES  CITY.  Mont.— The  space 
usually  occupied  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  was  headed:  “What  We 
have  to  Say  About  Election  To¬ 
day.”  But  the  Miles  City  Star 


couldn  t  fill  that  o^er  and  so  Tribune  frankly  admitted 

we  kept  on.  Bill  has  gone  to  the  error  of  its  ways,  stating: 


stiff  been  ti^ng  to  keep  going,  estimating  the  'Truman  .strength  prediction  factors.  The  ’Tribune  TiAPRmRTIRO  Pa  A  bi-oar- 

expect  to  continue  to  do  so  as  the  returns  piled  in  on  ’l^es-  had  a  bulletin  on  the  new  Sen-  tisan  clean  elections  program. 


^°The®desir(^o^save'^mvMl?Tor  night.  -  •  ^  recommended  and  sponsored  iv 

ic  ordinarily  ex-  over,  and  by  11.30  was  able  to  Patriot  and  Erening  Newi, 


future  defeats  is  the  main  rea-  cellent  teacher.  experience,  say  flatly  that  the  Democrats  ‘a**  hiehireht  Tn "  the  *el^ioo 
son  I  am  not  with  you  at  Mil-  Over  the  vears  we  have  seen  in  had  won  the  Senate — some  two  ® 


waukee,  taking  part  in  this  im¬ 
portant  convention. 

How  Did  Press  Fare? 

Naturally,  considering  how 
close  it  is  to  Election  Day,  I  im 
agine  the  question  uppermost  in 


election  after  election  the  later  hours 
returns  reversing  the  trend  in  papers 
the  earliest  ones.”  On  1 


-some  two 
competing 


here. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent 


„  ...  years  there  were  no  major  elec- 

On  the  conference  call  with  frauds  reported.  In  thii 

even  and  Roberts  were  Alexis  ejection,  the  Patriot-News 


clos^it  i^toElertionD^l^.Iinr  Theme  McKlnVeyT  DeTue;  (Colo:;^^^^^^  ^o'“fSS‘  four  tS 

agine  the  question  uppermost  in  MOST  overworked  cartoon  Pete  Akers,  Chicago  Sun-Tirnes;  A  accompanied  by  a  reporter, 
most  of  your  minds  is:  How  did  theme  after  the  election  was:  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des  Moines  *  oatrol  the  61  polling  place 

the  American  newspapers  fare  “They  laughed  when  I  sat  ( la. )  Register  and  Tribune;  duping  election  hours  and  to  be 

from  the  Truman  upset?  How  down.  .  .  .’’  Cartoonists  from  James  Pope.  Louisville  (Ky.)  avaiiable  on  radio-telrohone  call 

did  they  come  to  guess  so  coast  to  coast  hit  upon  the  idea  Courier  Journal;  R.  D.  Warden,  .  tranenort  to  the  County 


come  to  guess 


during  election  hours,  and  to  be 
available  on  radio-telephone  call 
to  transport  to  the  County 


wrong,  and  what  does  it  mean  simultaneously,  picturing  Presi-  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune;  courthouse  free  of  charge,  any 
as  to  the  influence  or  lack  of  in-  dent  Truman  having  a  good  Edwin  D.  Minteer,  Albuquerque  mak’inc  an  election  fraud 

fluence  the  newi^aipers  may  time  playing  the  piano.  (N.  M.)  Journal;  Carl  Stuart.  ®‘®®' 


nuence  the  newi^apers  may  ‘‘me  piaying  me  piano, 
have  on  public  opinion?  _  .  . 

Well,  we  might  as  well  start  Scoop  by  Conference 
the  discussion  admittiiag  that  MTNINEAPOLIS,  Minn.- 
most  of  our  faces  are  red.  May-  state  “conference  caff” 


irx.  m.)  journal,  ,^ri  i.  -ominlaint 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman; 


Frank  Ahlgren,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal; 


A  get-out-the-vote  campaign, 
with  a  streamer  in  the  Eveni^ 


the  discussion  by  admittiiag  that  MTNINEAPOLIS,  Minn. — A  12-  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal;  ^  ‘‘V,  rixmlted 

most  of  our  faces  are  red.  May-  state  “conference  caff”  by  tele-  Herman  E.  Gieske,  Wheeling  News  on  El^tior^  Day. 

be  it  does  us  good  to  have  it  phone  election  night  gave  the  ( W.  Va.)  InfelHpencer,  and  R.  F.  "  f  ‘be  d^s  regineiw 

happen  that  way  once  In  a  while  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  a  McPherson,  Wyoming  State  voters  going  to  the  po  . 

— but  not  too  often.  Frankly,  near  two-hour  break  on  the  fact  Tribune.  (Continued  on  page  u 
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A  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that  in  WEEK'S  CARTOONS 


news- 
>f  the 
lately’ 
•emost 
econd 
have 
»redk- 
e  last- 
5  vote 
•er,  o< 
ng  on 


FROM  THE  HEART 

Allen,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 


COME  UP  ;n  see  me  . . . 

Harper,  Birmtiiffbam  (Ala.)  Age-Herald 


Loring,  Prot’idence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


KIOOQ^Ti  T  this  year,  it  is  probable  that  his  vise  whetl 

*  IwVAOVAXit  AWA  A  A  prevail.  do  not  ce 

1  t  t  Organized  labor  will  center 

lyi^TTOA  INI  its  petition  for  reward  on  out- 

i*X\A  y  L  XV^X  X  VXL^>?X  O  right  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  subnut  the 

Act,  and  President  Truman  has  sorship  pr 

By  James  J.  Butler  included  that  among  his  legisla- 

tive  projects.  Best  opinion  here  legislation 

WASHINGTON -Capital  news-  Governor  Dewey  to  be  elected  to^applf 

writers  look  forward  to  four  ( and  there  appear  to  be  few  Delll^  wilMbe  voted^  ^  Secretary  Congres 

more  years  of  pleasant  press  re-  who  did  not)  did  not  look  for-  j  enact  leg 

lations  at  the  White  House,  but  ward  to  White  House  press  re-  ^os^^  shoo  Sould  be  m^e  ?e®  Ss  of 
the  publishers  who  employ  lations  with  eagerness.  Re-  ^  snoulO  be  made  le  j. 

them  have  some  reason  for  un-  minders  that  the  Governor  had  again.  Court  rul 

easiness.  maintained  friendly  terms  with  The  new  Congress  coming  into  pricing  is 

During  the  campaign,  Presi-  newsmen  at  Albany  helped  office  in  January  will  include  al-  ^jje  ceme 
dent  Truman  frequently  chided,  little.  Had  the  election  gone  most  a  clear  majority  of  mem-  large  indu 
or  ridiculed,  the  press;  but  the  otherwise,  it  was  expected  that  bers  who  voted  for  the  T-H  Bill  Federal 
working  reporters  regarded  that  the  Hagerty-Lockwood  public  and  won-re-election  in  spite  of  member 
a  carryover  from  the  days  of  relations  duo  would  have  taken  Labor  opposition.  And  there  is  chain 
President  Roosevelt  who  always  over  from  Press  Secretary  no  valid  reason  to  believe  that  m  1949  ^ 

made  it  clear  that  his  general  Charles  G.  Ross — a  substitution  all  newcomers  are  opposed  to  cision  to 

indictments  of  the  newspapers  of  able  men  with  little  Wash-  the  labor  law.  The  issue  was  method  01 
were  aimed  over  the  heads  of  ington  background  for  an  able  not  raised  in  some  congressional  priced  an 
his  immediate  audience  and  in-  man  with  many  years  of  experi-  districts,  while  many  first-term-  favors  let 

to  the  “ivory  towers”  of  pub-  ence  here,  the  reporters  rea-  ers  are  coming  here  from  rural  fhe  court’; 

lishing.  soned.  or  agricultural  areas  where  the  Both  ho 

Truman  Not  Vindictive  Any  attempt  to  appraise  the  statute  is  favored.  presided  < 

Fortunately  for  the  newspa-  legislative  outlook  fully  can  be  International  Typographical  years  by 
pers  and  for  business  and  in-  no  more  than  speculation.  But  Union,  naturally,  is  in  the  fore-  training — 
dustry  as  a  whole.  President  there  are  certain  indicators  so  front  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  Vandenbu 
Truman  is  not  vindi(rtive.  Com-  clear  as  to  allow  of  little  de-  repeal  movement.  Belief  is  that  the  Grand 
parisons  are  being  made  here  bate.  For  example,  Congress  the  printers’  union  would  “set-  aid,  as  prt 
between  “HT”  and  “FDR”-  if  will  pass  “standby”  emergency  tie”  for  the  official  scalp  of  Senate,  a 
the  latter  had  been  elected  over  laws  which  will  include  the  ma-  Romert  N.  Denham,  NDRB  gen-  Martin,  J 
the  arrayed  opposition  of  busi-  chinery,  but  not  the  detail,  for  eral  counsel,  who.  they  protest.  Massachus 
ness  and  with  a  feeling  that  the  Prlce  ceilings,  rationing  —  pos-  has  used  the  law  to  harass  ITU.  Speaker  o 
press  almost  as  a  whole  had  op-  sibly  allocation — of  newsprint,  Well  to  remember  in  any  con-  be  succee< 
posed  him,  the  lash  would  be  aniong  other  commodities.  sideration  of  the  future  of  this  elect  Albe 

laid  on  early  and  heavy.  The  Truman  fiscal  program  in-  J^w  is  the  fact  that  President  ate  arid  1 

Mr.  Truman’s  relations  with  eluding  excess  profits  taxes  is  Truman,  himself,  found  it  very  the  Hous 
newspapermen  in  the  White  ^be  cards  for  enactment.  the  weapon  he  newspape 

House  and  on  the  campaign  Again,  the  effect  on  advertising  employed  to  beat  John  L.  Lwis 
were  cordial.  When  he  as-  budgets  is  one  of  degree;  and  line  arid  prevent  a  nation-  QaiJy  C 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Habit  of  Limitations 
In  Agency  Schedules 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


A  NEWSPAPER  in  a  city  of  be  done  to  alienate  this  affec- 
500,000  population  —  with  or  tion  for  arbitrary  limits,  un- 
without  competition  in  its  field  less  .  .  . 

—can  count  this  year  on  some  Many  a  small  newspaper,  by 
3,000,000  lines  of  national  adver-  smart  selling,  has  found  itself 
tising,  give  or  take  a  few  thou-  in  a  position  to  buck  the  sys- 
sand.  The  fellow  in  a  25,000  tern.  Some  use  the  negative  ap- 
city  will  have  to  settle  for  per-  proach  of  reducing  the  milline 
haps  a  third  of  that — or  less.  rate  to  the  acceptable  limit  by 
Not  because  the  smalHown  quoting  their  bulk  rates.  Or, 
citizen  doesn’t  buy  shoes,  seal-  if  circulation  is  the  criterion 
ing  wax,  cabbages  or  corn  pads,  and  they  are  close  to  the  dead- 
But  rather  by  reason  of  that  line,  they  pull  their  way  into 
familiar  and  very  nearly  im-  the  charmed  circle  by  their  cir- 
moyable  object,  the  advertiser's  culation-drive  bootstraps, 
milline  or  population  deadline.  In  recent  years  a  more  posi- 
No  Exceptions  live  approach  has  been  adopted. 

-1^..=..-.  il  takes  many  directions.  A 

inSnce  who  laS^  dti^’  Se  "e^^aper  that  is  influential  in 
Jri  ^  its  community  and  a  sales  pro- 

ducer,  can  often  very  readily 
convince  an  advertiser's  branch 
u  manager,  distributor  or  whole- 

saler  that  a  good  ibet  is  'being 


readership-per-line,  can  be  used 
for  smalfer-space  ads  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  the  large-city  newspa¬ 
per  with  large  ads.  And  the 
cost-per-reader  would  be  rough¬ 
ly  comparable. 

Some  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  have  adopted  this  plan.  As 
it  works  out,  however,  the  city- 
size  limitation  often  remains, 
but  with  a  reduced  population 
base. 

While  some  successes  have 
been  made  by  the  newspapers 
in  this  direction,  the  rebuffs  are 
many.  One  representative  tells 
us  he  often  gets  the  agency 
viewpoint  that  the  advertiser’s 
story  cannot  be  told  in  small 
space. 

The  representative,  himself, 
takes  a  dim  view  of  such  protes¬ 
tations.  He  feels  that  the  agency 
fears  damage  to  its  prestige — 
with  the  advertiser  and  other 
agencies — if  it  reduces  ad  sizes. 
Many  an  agency,  he  suspects, 
steers  away  from  “mediocre- 
looking”  ads,  tho^h  they  may 
do  an  expert  selling  job. 

“Entering  into  this  is  the 
same  element  of  flattery  which 
prompts  some  agencies  to  buy 


magazine  color  or  big  radin 
stars  for  a  campaign  that  would  ‘ 
do  far  better  in  newspapers'' 
This  same  representative  ifetls 
the  policy  of  limitationi 
though  understandable  from  i 
budget  viewpoint,  is  unfair 
when  it  results  from  an  agen 
cy’s  desire  to  escape  the  work 
of  servicing  a  large  list  of  aman 
accounts. 


“It  is  shortsighted  in  most 
cases,”  he  said,  "to  miss  some 
important  markets  (55%  of  the 
U.  S.  population  is  in  cities  ol 
less  than  25,000;  a  part  of  this 
percentage  is  reached  by  large 
newspapers,  however),  just  to 
get  the  most  for  the  least  work." 

Probably  the  small  newspa- 
paper’s  ace  card  is  to  uncover- 
even  if  necessarily  in  a  limited 
way — some  facts  about  its  own 
market  that  make  the  paper  an 
obvious  “buy"  for  a  particular 
product. 


Flattery  or  no,  an  advertising 
agency’s  first  purpose  is  to  find 
prospects  for  the  client.  And 
if  the  prospects  are  promising 
ones,  he  can  often  find  justifica¬ 
tion  for  spending  a  little  extra 
to  cultivate  them. 


no  exceptions 
Another  advertiser  sets 


slghu’fo"  anl  auccesatully 

over.  If  your  town  has  23,986 


missed.  The  latter,  in  turn,  can 


inhabitants,  it  won’t  do.  Again, 
no  exceptions. 


— on  the  advertiser. 

Research  Helps 
Or,  the  newspaper  can  point 


Council  Issues  Guide 
For  Overseas  Ads 


This  drastic  practice,  to  be  to  its  rich  trading  area.  And, 
sure,  is  not  prevalent.  For,  although  some  agency  research 
while  many  advertisers  set  25,-  men  prefer  the  Census-delineat- 
000  or  5O.0OO  population  limits  ed  markets,  the  trading  area  en- 
and  $4,  $5  or  $6  milline  boun-  ters  into  a  large  portion  of  agen- 
daries,  they  often  make  excep-  cies’  media  mathematics,  accord- 
tions  to  bolster  certain  markets  ing  to  many  newspaper  repre- 
or  to  capitalize  on  favorable  sentatives. 


geographic,  climatic  or  other 
special  conditions. 

There  are  other  limitations. 


What  about  research?  Here 
much  is  being  done  and  more 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  small 


Auto  manufacturers  often  paper.  Admittedly,  expensive 
place  advertising  only  in  towns  projects  are  not  feasible,  for  It 
in  which  they  have  dealers.  may  require  as  much  as  50,000 
Some  oil  companies  will  not  to  100,000  lines  of  advertising  to 
go  into  a  city  with  fewer  than  pay  for  a  reasonably  ambitious 
six  dealers,  and  the  pattern  will  undertaking  'by  a  7-cents-a-line 
not  be  changed  to  include  a  newspaper. 

town  with  three  or  four  unusu-  But,  a  number  of  relatively  in- 
ally  productive  outlets.  expensive  research  methods  are 

Reasons  for  these  practices  available.  One  such  is  that  of 
have  been  as  thoroughly  dis-  the  Hometown  Daily  Newspa- 
cussed  as  the  habit  itself:  The  pers  in  the  West,  which  have 
advertiser  sets  up  a  budget  be-  banded  ti^ether  for  the  purpose, 
yond  which  he  will  not  go,  un-  The  Hometown  papers’  four 
less  forced  to  by  unanticipated  studies  of  small-town  readership 
market  changes.  Once  the  bud-  have  broken  through  a  number 
get  is  drawn  up,  he  decides  how  of  milline  barriers.  They  at- 
much  of  it  will  go  into  the  news-  tempt  to  show — and  some  agen- 
paper  medium.  Then,  shooting  cies  and  advertisers  are  satis- 
for  an  optimum  relationship  be-  fied  they  have  shown  —  that 
tween  circulation  and  budget,  while  small-town  linage  costs 
he  draws  his  line.  more  it  delivers  more  and  bet- 

Some  of  the  Answers  1®*"  readership. 

^ _ _  ,  The  Hometowners  research- 

This,  of  course,  is  a  general 


j  “  A  er.  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush  of  Stan- 
ford  University,  has  concluded 


othfr  from  his  studi^  that  the  inten- 

.if  sity  of  readership  increases 

which  ^ter,  to  markedly  as  the  number  of 

theSlIist  ^  of  pages  decreases. 


*•  .  With  less  competition,  a  given 

ad^rtisers  who  ^  course,  can  attract  more 
tnH  attention.  Moreover,  since  a 

tiTat  ^  •  large—  newspaper  usually  carries 

a  greater  proportion  of  local 
if  oei^s,  it  can  be  expected  to  get 

ci  ir  "lore  intensive  readership, 

newspapers  falling  out  of  bounds  _  _  „  „  , 

get  on  the  schedule  only  after-  Cosf-Per-Reader 

wards,  if  special  factors  war-  On  this  basis,  it  can  be  con- 
rant  it.  eluded,  as  many  advertisers 

According  to  some  publishers  have  recognized,  that  the  small- 
and  representatives,  little  can  town  paper,  if  it  delivers  better 


A  GUIDE  for  American  business 

firms  advertising  in  foreign 
countries  was  issued  this  week 
by  the  Advertising  Council.  The 
project  is  designed  to  help  such 
advertisers  to  correct  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  the  United  States 
and  to  explain  the  motives  of 
American  aid  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Requests  from  industries  us¬ 
ing  foreign  media  and  publica¬ 
tions  distributed  overseas 
prompted  preparation  of  the 
guide,  the  Council  said.  It  was 
written  after  conferences  be¬ 
tween  Council  officials  and 
State  Department  experts. 

Double-Edged  Blade 

Overseas  advertising,  the  book 
states,  can  help  further  the 
peaceful  aims  of  America  in 
two  ways: 

"1.  By  devoting  some  product 
or  institutional  copy  to  remov¬ 
ing  misconceptions  and  telling 
some  of  the  important  facts 
about  the  U.S.,  our  way  of  life 
and  our  foreign  policy;  2.  by 
making  clear  —  especially  in 
ECA  countries — the  reasons  for 
American  economic  aid  which  is 
now  under  intense  attack  by  the 
Communists  as  economic  impe¬ 
rialism.” 

As  part  of  the  program  the 
Advertising  Council  has  under¬ 
taken,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  to  act  as 
liaison  between  the  Department 
and  advertisers  seeking  help  on 
specific  problems. 

Copy  suggestions  on  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  have  been  approved 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  appear  in 
the  guide. 

In  commenting  on  the  new 
program,  Allan  M.  Wilson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Council,  said; 
“Communist  propaganda  is  in¬ 
tense  and  voluminous,  covering 
every  country  on  the  globe,  and 


it  is  particularly  aimed  at  the 
United  States. 


“The  Information  Service  of 
the  State  Department  is  doiig 
its  best  to  counteract  this  prop¬ 
aganda  with  facts.  However,  its 
efforts  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  do  the  job.  This  is  a  battle 
for  men's  minds  and  we  must 
use  every  means  to  win  friends 
for  the  free  way  of  life.” 

The  Council’s  task  force  on 
the  Overseas  Advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  headed  by  A.  0.  Buck¬ 
ingham  of  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  as  coordinator.  The  guide 
was  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Jerre  Patterson,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  International 
Corp. 

Judy  KwLs  is  the  Council’s 
staff  executive,  under  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  sui)ervision. 


'Sell  Ideas  with  Your 
Products' — Kron 
EXPORT  advertising  today 
must  not  only  present  tte 
values  of  merchandise,  but  also 
it  must  “exude  the  spirit  of  Am 
erica  and  Americans,”  Arthur 
A.  Kron,  president  of  the  Export 
Advertising  Association,  de 
dared  this  week  at  the  35th  Na¬ 
tional  Foreign  Trade  Conven 
tion  in  New  York  City. 

“We  in  export  advertising 
are  charged  with  a  much  great¬ 
er  responsibility  than  we  evtf 
had  before,”  said  Kron,  who  is 
vicepresident  of  Gotham  Advw- 
tising  Co.  “We  have  not  ony 
the  task  of  convincing 
that  our  brands  are  the  g^s 
they  should  buy,  but  also  that 
our  transactions  and  agreement 
are  an  indication  of  our  w«- 
ingness  to  assist  in  the  economic 
and  political  rehabilitation  oi 
the  world  today." 
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Jackpot  Sherlock— One 
Answer  to  Quiz  Shows 


Converts  Are  Won 
By  Ads,  Priest  Says 

Manchester,  N.  H.  —  Newspa 
per  advertising  is  particulaly 
effective  in  the  field  of  religion 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Carvling,  auu^ 
rior  of  the  Catholic  Informal 
Center  of  Boston,  toid  a  New 
England  Congress  of  the  Confra 
ternity  of  Christian  Doc^, 
here. 

He  declared  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Boston  dailies  had 
had  “wonderful  response.’’  He 
credited  it  as  being  responsible 
in  part  for  the  large  number 
of  converts  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Boston. 


By  Doris  Willens 


Homburgs — and  Charles  Kenny  Mil*  t*j-i  rv 
have  penned  dozens  of  popular  INantUCKGt  £iaitOr  DlGS 
songs  themselves.  Among  them  Nantucket,  Mass. — ^Harry  B 
are  “Leaning  on  the  Old  Top  Turner,  editor  of  the  Inquirer 
Rail,”  “While  a  Cigarette  Was  and  Mirror  since  1907,  died  Nov 
Burning”  and  “Gold  Mine  in  the  9  at  the  age  of  71.  His  weekly 
Sky.”  achieved  a  nationwide  reputa- 

■They  are  currently  writing  a  tion,  calling  itself  “the  largest 
musical  satire  on  quiz  shows,  in  newspaper  in  the  country.”  it 
collaboraiion  with  Songwriter  Ls  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of 
Harry  Reser.  coated  paper. 


WORCESTER  RANKS 


Chorles  (Sherlock)  Kenny 


found  a  use  for  the  “Quiz 
Sleuth”  too.  When  a  program 
has  run  on  for  several  months 
without  a  winner,  and  Hooper 
ratings  start  dropping  because 
the  puzzler  is  too  tough,  radio 
men  “tip”  Kenny,  who  prints 
the  correct  answer  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  everyone  concerned. 

The  column  gets  easier  and 
easier  to  do,  spurred  by  its  own 
momentum.  As  it  continues  to 
catch  readers,  the  readers  them¬ 
selves  write  in  their  versions  of 
what  the  answers  should  be — 
and  plenty  of  them  are  right. 

Cooperates  on  Some 

Kenny  cooperates  with  radio 
men  when  he  thinks  the  occa¬ 
sion  calls  for  it. 

Such,  for  example,  was  his 
treatment  of  a  recent  “Mrs. 
Hush”  quiz.  The  network  asked 
him  not  to  print  the  answer,  be¬ 
cause  the  longer  the  mystery 
continued  the  more  money 
would  be  raised  for  mental  hos¬ 
pitals. 

So  Kenny  ran  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  he  wouldn’t  run  the 
answer,  explaining  he  thought 
money  for  mental  hospitals 
would  certainly  be  needed  if 
quiz  programs  continued  to  clog 
the  network  schedules. 

The  Mirror  has  had  several 
network  plugs  because  of  the 
columns.  Winners,  asked  how 
they  got  the  answer,  have  told 
quizmasters  they  learned  it  from 
the  paper's  columns. 

Kenny  advises  readers  to  mail 
his  column  to  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  across  the  country,  claim¬ 
ing  the  networks  rarely  call  Big 
City  folks — and  that  when  they 
do  they  make  the  clues  so  tough 
that  the  person  would  have  to 
be  a  minor  genius  to  guess  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Nick — who  wears  bowties  and 


In  Effective  Buying  Income 


Families  with  well  above-the-average 
income  ($5,304*  per  family  in  the  city 
itself  or  23.1%  above  national  aver¬ 
age)  and  a  total  of  $661,409,000*  to 
spend,  make  up  the  Worcester  Market 

—  34th  in  the  nation.  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment's  1948  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
lists  138  such  Metropolitan  Counties. 
Even  among  the  34,  the  Worcester 
Market  stands  out  as  an  integrated  unit 

—  one  County  with  one  central  city 
and  with  one  thorough-coverage 
newspaper,  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette.  Daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
140,000.  Sunday  over  100,000. 

^Copr:  1948,  Sales  Management 
Survey  of  Buying  Power 
further  reproduction  not 
licensed. 
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m  w  For  Your 
Advertising  Dollar  In  The  Rich 


the  Spokeshw-Review 

i«DS  VIEWGli  AIR  SPECIACLE  AISPInE  AIRIaSE 


-an  SPUSH  mss*  lo  wun 

UK  IltJCS 


(USKDBWIIS 


You  Reach  One  Of  The  Nation’s  Top  Quality  City  Markets 
PLUS  A  GREAT  TRADE  AREA  COMPOSED  OF  PARTS  OF  FOUR  STATES 


Spokane  pailp 

$13,348419  COULEE  CONTRACf  IS  LET 


FtncU  Fimid* 
Edition 


That's  the  story— more  for  your  advertising  dollar  when  you  in¬ 
vest  it  in  the  Spokane  Marke‘  ‘hrough  The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

Not  only  do  you  receive  thorough  and  complete  coverage  of 
Spokane,  ranked  by  Sales  Management  as  one  of  the  top-quality 
cities  in  the  100,000  to  250,000  population  group,  but  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  buys  you  a  PLUS  of  responsive  coverage  of  the  great 
Inland  Empire  Trade  Area— a  region  long  famed  as  one  of  the  high 
spot  consuming  ond  producing  markets  in  America. 

Consider  then  the  entire  Spokane  Morkef— o  tremendously  rich 
area  bordered  on  all  four  sides  by  gigantic  mountom  ranges  with 
Spokane  over  300  miles  distant  from  any  city  of  comporoble  size  and 
you  can  appreciote  the  opportunity  that  exists  for  unusually  effective 
advertising  and  sales  effort.  It  oil  sums  up  to  this— Spokane  is  out¬ 
standing  among  cities  of  its  size  in  the  notion,  os  is  reveoled  by  the 
f.ollowing  tabulation  based  on  data  from  Soles  Management's  1948 
Survey  of  Buying  Power  issue,  but  look  ot  the  PLUS  offered  by  the 
entire  Spokane  Market.  It  is  this  big  morket,  large  as  New  England, 
that  you  reach  with  your  advertising  in  the  long-established  Spokane 
Newspapers. 

Totpl  Spokone  Spokon*  Ronk  of 


N£W  SMfl  T/NG  PROCESS  MAY  HIKE  REGION'S  MINERAL  WEAL  TH' 

.  . .  net  S  «».  '  M«[  It  PUS 

KKTKIUIS^M'-  -  Muciwnsis 


WESTERN 

MONTANA 


EASTERN 

WASHINGTON 


Population  853,900  157,800  22 

Retail  Soles  $  853,438,000  $223,884,000  13 

Food  Soles  217,037,000  51,624,000  20 

General  Merchandise  Sales  97,513,000  36,358,000  12 

Dru9  Sales  25,992,000  8,179,000  13 

Net  Effective  Buying  Income  1.103,644,000  309,842,000  12 

Net  Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Family  4,169  5,802  16 

Net  Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Capita  1,292  1.964  5 

*Ronk  of  Spokono  among  69  cities  of  100,000  to  250,000  popolotion. 

If  you've  a  product  to  sell  in  the  booming  Pacific  Northwest— and  wont  more 
for  your  advertising  dollor  -moke  certain  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Doily  Chronicle  ore  on  your  list.  Their  dominating  circulation  and  above  overage 
reodership  among  the  more  than  800,000  prosperous  residents  of  the  Spokane 
Market  secure  outstonding  results  for  notional  and  locol  odvertisers— they'll  get 
results  for  you,  too. 


NORTHERN 

IDAHO 


UMATILLA 
COUNTY  I 
,^0RE60N 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

Now  Over 

150,000 

81.84%  UN  ’duplicated 


Advertising  Representatives;  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco.  Color  Representative*,  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW  Comic  Sections:  Metropolitan  Group. 
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Citrus  Sourt 

WESLACO.  Tex.  —  Newspapers 
in  20  PTidwe-'t  and  Southwest 
states  will  be  primary  media  in 
the  first  campaign  in  recent 
years  for  TexaSweet  grapefruit 
juice,  one  of  the  oldest  brand 
names  in  the  citrus  industry. 

Presently  in  preparation,  the 
campaign  will  break  after  Jan. 
1.  built  around  the  copy  theme, 
“Nature’s  sweetest.”  for  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  product. 

Suresweet  fresh  grapefruit 
will  also  be  plugged. 

TexaSweet,  dating  from  1923, 
is  a  label  belonging  to  the  Texas 
Citrus  Exchange,  a  group  of 
growers  headed  by  the  Shary 
interests.  The  exchange  was 
founded  by  the  late  John  Shap^, 
’’father  of  the  Texas  citrus  in¬ 
dustry,”  whose  son  in-law,  Allan 
Shivers,  present  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Texas,  handles  the  fam¬ 
ily  interests.  Maurice  Acers  is 
general  manager. 

The  campaign  was  decided  on 
after  withdrawal  of  TCX  from 
Texsun  Citrus  Exchange,  a  co¬ 
operative  marketing  setup. 

Grant  Advertising,  Dallas  and 
Weslaco,  has  the  account. 

3,000  Papers 

MIUSTEROLE  Company’s  1948- 
1949  advertising  campaign  is 
the  largest  in  Musterole  history. 
Approximately  3,000  newspapers 
will  be  used  with  schedules  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  to  four  insertions 
a  week,  along  with  magazines, 
farm  papers,  trade  papers,  car 
cards  and  comic  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements. 

In  addition,  approximately  150 
radio  stations  will  be  used  for 
spots  in  leading  markets. 

Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

All-Out  for  Zemo 
E.  W.  ROSE  CO.,  manufacturer 
of  Zemo  products,  is  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  largest  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  its  history.  Space  is 
scheduled  to  run  two  and  three 
times  a  week  in  all  major  mar¬ 
kets. 

Magazines,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  trade  papers  are  also 
included  in  the  campaign. 

The  account  is  handled  by  Er¬ 
win.  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York. 

'Step  Down'  Stepped  Up 
DETROIT — Hudson  Motor  Co.’s 
new  fall  ad  campaign  will  put 
the  bulk  of  its  weight  into  news¬ 
papers.  M.  M.  Roberts,  ad  direc¬ 
tor.  said  last  week. 

More  than  2,500  newspapers 
will  be  used  on  a  weekly  sched¬ 
ule,  the  ads  plugging  the  Hudson 
“ride”  and  its  “step-down”  de¬ 
sign.  ’The  first  phase  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  1949  promotion  has  been 
highly  successful,  Roberts  said; 
he  gave  newspaper  advertising 
and  press  notices  credit. 

The  new  “second-phase”  drive 
will  have  full  dealer  support, 
with  point-of-sale  tie-ins. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
campaign,  color  ads  will  be  used 
in  six  national  magazines,  and 
24-sheet  posters  and  some  spot 
radio  will  be  employed. 


Kreml  Products 
R.  B.  SEMLER  Co.  is  releasing 
schedules  in  16  towns  across 
the  countr.v  for  newspaper  tests 
on  Kreml  Tonic.  Kreml  Kreme 
and  Kreml  Shampoo,  with  the 
idea  of  making  greater  use  of 
newspapers  on  these  items  for 
1949. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

Kleenex  Launching 
DALLAS,  Tex. — A  double-truck 
center  spread  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  followed  by 
smaller  display  space,  was  used 
to  launch  a  three-way  promotion 
for  the  new  Kleenex  Pocket- 
Pack. 

Soup  Mix 

WYLER  &  CO.  is  running  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  Chicago  introducing 
its  new  Chicken-Rice  Soup  Mix, 
first  on  the  market.  Ads  are 
scheduled  to  run  in  the  women’s 
section  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  during  the  entire  period, 
through  Dec.  16. 

’The  campaign  consists  of  black 
and  white  ads  ranging  in  size 
from  300  lines  up  to  1,200  lines. 
A  November  1.200-line  ad  carries 
a  coupon  worth  10  cents  to  the 
consumer  when  applied  on  a 
special  3-package  purchase. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  places 
the  account. 

Modem  Screen 
FIRST  AD  in  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  Dell  Publishing  Co.’s 
Modern  Screen  broke  this  week 
with  600-line  space  (498  in  tab¬ 
loids)  in  the  following  newspa¬ 
pers:  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express, 
New  York  News,  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  Cleveland  Press,  Detroit 
News,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Boston  Record- American  and 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Two  more  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions  are  scheduled,  to  be  backed 
up  by  point-of-sale  and  other 
promotional  efforts. 

Other  Car  Makers 
CROSLEY  MOTORS  plans  two 
extensive  campaigns,  one  using 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the 


Automotive  Man! 

A  lot  of  people  are  buying  cars 
down  here  in  America’s  6th  largest 
city.  And  the  favorite  reading 
habit  is  “Magazine.”  Powerfully 
locally-edited  picture  stories.  Com¬ 
pelling  gravure.  1.000  line  page 
size.  Baltimore  folks  reach  first 
for  “Magazine”  Sunday  morning. 
Be  sure  they  see  your  ads. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


other  industrial  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.  is 
the  agency. 

Packard  Motor  Co.  is  trying 
something  unusual  in  the  motor 
car  field,  with  a  strong  direct 
mail  campaign.  Three  “impres¬ 
sion”  folders,  in  magazine  copy- 
and-art  style,  will  be  sent  to 
1,000,000  car  owners  in  the 
Packard  bracket. 

Andy  Freeze 

PUBLICKER  Industries,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  commercial  alcohol, 
announced  this  week  an  expand¬ 
ed  campaign  for  Thermo  Anti- 
Freeze.  Ads  will  appear  in 
newspapers  in  250  cities,  with  a 
series  of  480-  and  80-line  inser¬ 
tions  scheduled. 

Layouts  will  feature  a  “home- 
spun  philosopher  Andy  Freeze.” 
Release  of  the  ads  will  be  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of 
freezing  temperatures  as  shown 
in  weather  studies. 

A1  Paul  Lefton  agency,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  handles  the  account. 

And  Frozen  Food 
SEABROOK  FARM,  producer  of 
quick-frozen  foods,  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  additional  20,000- 
line  newspaper  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  peas.  Ads  will  appear 
in  33  papers  in  28  markets  in 
the  Northeast. 

Waxing  Hot 

BOYLE-MIDWAY  has  started  a 
strong  newspaper  campaign  in 
behalf  of  Old  English  No-Rub¬ 
bing  floor  wax.  The  drive,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  series  of  ads  based 


on  extensive  consumer  studiei 
will  last  14  weeks.  W,  gS 
Bothwell,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Night  Rider 

CAPITAL  Airlines  is  planning 
an  intensive  promotion  of  iS 
new  1:00  a  m.  “Nighthawk”serv. 
ice  between  New  York  and  Chj. 
cago,  to  stimulate  demand  for 
low-cost  second  class  air  travel 
Fare  for  the  night  ride  is  about 
25 ''r  less  than  the  standard  rate 
The  flight  is  being  introduced 
through  a  strong  newspaper 
campaign  of  450-,  300-,  and  100. 
line  ads  in  11  dailies  in  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  areas.  Mail 
handbills,  posters,  etc.,  will  sup¬ 
plement. 

Lewis  Edwin  Ryan  agency, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  places  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Shift  to  Dailies 
SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Two-color 
copy  heralds  the  shift  of  Peet 
Soap  advertising  to  newspapers 
in  the  11  western  states.  The  ac¬ 
count,  handled  by  Honig-Cooper 
Co.  offices  here,  formerly  was 
chiefly  in  radio. 

First  releases  were  1,000  lines 
down.  Initial  copy  went  to  75 
Coast  newspapers. 

Peet  Soap,  product  of  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  is  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  11  western  states  and 
El  Paso,  Tex.  The  schedule  calls 
for  approximately  3,000  lines  to 
the  A  list  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Peet  Soap  advertising,  pre¬ 
viously  in  radio,  has  not  used 
newspapers  in  at  least  five  or 
six  years. 


If  you  want  your  Akron  sales  promotions  to  produce 
Maximum  Results,  keep  in  mind  the  unmatched  Power 
of  the  Local  Press. 

Akron  Buyers  Read  Local,  Think  Local  and  Buy  Locnl. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  appeal  to  them  locally  if  you 
wish  to  get  your  share  of  the  more  than  425  million  dollars 
that  Akron  Buyers  annually  spend  in  retail  sales. 

The  only  complete  way  to  reach  these  buyers  is  through 
the  one  local  media  that  influences  ALL  Buyers,  The 
Beacon  Journal,  xVkron’s  only  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

r 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY;  STORY,  BRQOKS  &  FINLEY 
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Up-to-date  linage  figures  again  prove 
there  can  be  only  one  FIRST,  and  in 
Pliiladelphia,  the  FIRST  newspaper  is 
The  Lxouirer 
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THE  INQUIRER  leads  the  second  Philadelphia  newspaper  by  3,970,000  lines. 

Both  THE  INQUIRER  and  the  second  newspaper  publish  seven  days  a  week. 

All  figures  are  seven-day  totals  from  Media  Records. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

3ni}uhw 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Y/acker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longocre  5-5232  Andover  3-6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Palmer  Heads  Media 
CLARENCE  R.  PALMER  has 
joined  John  Falkner  Arndt, 
Philadelphia,  as  media  director. 
He  comes  from  N.  W.  Ayer, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
plans,  merchandising  and  media 
departments. 

Winow  Directs  Traffic 
MICHAEL  WINOW  is  now  with 
Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather.  New  York  and  London, 
as  traffic  and  production  man 
ager.  He  was  formerly  with 
Roy  S.  Durstine  and  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

Lowlow,  Granners — A.  C.s 

JACK  G.  LOWLOW  and  Robert 
G.  Granners  are  serving  Leon¬ 
ard  M.  Sive  &  Associates,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  as  account  executives, 
and  Jack  C.  Sharp  and  Joseph 
L.  Love  have  been  promoted  to 
production  manager  and  copy 
chief,  respectively. 

Buchanan's  Business  Head 
JOHN  R.  CHRISTIE  has  taken 
over  new  business  in  the  Los 
Angeles’  offices  of  Buchanan  & 
Co.  He'll  be  associated  with 
R.  E.  Jacobson  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  Southern 
California  operations. 

Faces  4  Places 
ARTHUR  H.  RICH  is  an  account 
executive  with  Roizen  Adver¬ 
tising,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Leslie 
Daniels  has  joined  the  copy 
dept,  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  .  .  . 
Ogden  Kniffin  has  moved  to 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  as  account 
executive.  .  .  .  Karl  Bender  has 
been  made  comptroller  of  Bots- 
ford,  Constantine  &  Gardner, 
Portland.  Ore.  .  .  .  Sidney  F.  R. 
Smith  is  a  new  member  of 
Marschalk  &  Pratt’s  radio  dept. 

.  .  .  James  G.  Walker  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Newell-Emmett  to 
join  Bermingham,  Castleman  & 
Pierce  as  account  executive.  .  .  . 
Miss  Sally  Paul  now  heads 
media  with  Kaufman  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Chicago. 

More  of  Same 

B.  M.  WALBERG  is  account  ex- 
ecing  with  John  Mather  Lup- 
ton  Co.  .  .  .  Edward  L.  McDon¬ 
ald.  account  executive,  has 
transferred  from  New  York  to 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan.  .  .  .  Hazel  Thomp¬ 
son  to  the  copy  staff  of  Hanley, 
Hicks  &  Montgomery.  .  .  .  Stuart 
D.  Ludlum,  radio,  and  Paul 
Gaynor.  contactman.  are  new 
with  Marschalk  &  Pratt.  .  .  . 
Joseph  G.  Smalley  is  a  Mann- 
Ellis  account  executive.  .  .  .  Har¬ 
old  H.  Webber.  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding's  media  director,  has 
switch^  from  the  agency’s  New 
York  office  to  its  Chicago  one. 
where  he’ll  be  account  super¬ 
visor. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
THE  DIRECTORS  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  held 
a  testimonial  luncheon  in  New 
York  to  honor  their  president. 
F.  B.  Ryan,  Jr.  This  date  (Oct. 
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28)  coincided  with  his  actual 
first  day  at  R&R  20  years  ago. 
He  became  president  Jan.  1, 
1946. 

The  name  of  Charles  M.  Storm 
has  been  changed  to  Storm  & 
Klein,  New  York  City.  Storm 
continues  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

George  F.  Gouge  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New 
York,  died  recently  at  Sea  Is¬ 
land.  Ga.  He  was  58.  Mr. 
Gouge  had  been  associated  with 
BBD&O  25  years  and  had  helped 
build  it  into  one  of  the  largest 
agencies.  In  1926  he  was  made 
the  company’s  fourth  director, 
and  in  1946,  when  he  retired,  he 
was  a  key  executive. 

Anchor  for  Eilroy 

LEE  HAGUE,  president  of  Kil- 

roy,  Hague  &  Atkins,  Inc., 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  agency,  an¬ 
nounces  the  resignation  of 
James  J.  Kilboy,  who  served  as 
treasurer  and  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  agency  since  its 
founding.  Charles  L.  C.  Thomas, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  with  the 
agency  for  two  years,  has  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Kilroy  will  become  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  director 
for  Anchor  Brand  Shrimp,  a 
new-type  frozen  food  product. 
Kilroy,  Hague  &  Atkins,  will 
handle  the  account. 

Simonds  at  Portland 

JOHN  G.  SIMONDS  has  joined 

the  staff  of  the  Daniel  F.  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  Boston,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  and  manager  of  the 
Portland.  Me.  office.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  G.  M.  Basford 
agenc.v  in  New  York. 

Agency  Recognized 

CARNEGIE.  Pa. — ^The  James  A. 

Stewart  Co.,  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  and  public  relations,  has  met 
requirements  for  recognition  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Within  a 
short  time,  the  firm  has  grown 
from  a  one-man  agency  to  an 
organization  of  24  persons  serv¬ 
ing  60  accounts. 

55  in  Southwest  Unit 

THE  Southwest  Association  of 

Advertising  Agencies  marked 
its  15th  year  at  a  convention  Oct. 
23-25  at  Dallas.  New  officers 
chosen  were  Monty  Mann,  of 
Tracy-Locke,  Inc.,  Dallas,  presi¬ 
dent.  and  David  Ritchie  of  the 
Ritchie  Advertising  Agency, 
Houston,  vicepresident. 

Fifty-five  agencies  from  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  are  now  represented  in 
the  association,  an  increase  of 
12  over  1947.  The  Houston  Post, 
Chronicle  and  Press  were  hosts 
to  some  80  agency  executives  on 
a  boat  ride  down  the  ship  chan¬ 
nel  and  at  dinner. 

Adman  on  Faculty 

SPRINGFIELD,  O.  —  Karl  G. 

Lind,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Edward  Wren  Co.  here  for 
the  last  five  years,  has  returned 
to  the  faculty  of  Wittenberg 
College  to  teach  English  and 


journalism.  A  Wittenberg  grad¬ 
uate  in  1916,  Lind  was  director 
of  publicity  and  teacher  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Wittenberg  from  1923 
to  1942.  He  has  served  two  tricks 
with  the  Springfield  News.  He 
has  also  served  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Pr.ess  and  Indianapolis 
News. 

Grailex  Appoints  Elliott 

APPOINTMENT  of  Leonard  C. 

Elliott  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Graflex.  Inc.,  has 
been  announced  by  H.  A.  Schu¬ 
macher.  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales  and  advertising.  Elliott 
was  formerly  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  Kryptar  Corp.  He  will 
report  to  James  C5.  Huff,  Graflex 
advertising  manager. 

Reed  'Round-World 

DR._  VERGIL  REED,  Associate 

Director  of  Media  and  Re¬ 
search  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  is  on  a  two-month  trip 
around  the  world,  stopping  at 
principle  JWT  Offices.  During 
his  trip,  he  will  summarize  re¬ 
sults  of  a  recent  survey  for  the 
Indian  Jute  Mills  Association 
in  Bombay. 

Appointments 

SAN-NAP-PAK,  New  York,  to 

Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  for  facial  tissues,  napkins, 
and  other  paper  products. 

Carter  Products,  Inc.,  to  Ray¬ 
mond  Spector  Co.;  newspapers, 
mail. 

E.  T.  Howard  Co.,  topcoats  and 
overcoats,  to  Goodstein  Brothers. 

Tannah  Troy,  Inc.,  women’s 
fashions,  to  Alfred  Paul  Berger 
Co. 

Colonial  Travel  Bureau  to  Wil¬ 
liam  von  Zehle  Co.;  newspapers. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  soundwriters,  to  K.  C. 
Shenton,  Hartford:  newspapers, 
trade  papers,  mail. 

Old  Hickory  Distilling  Corp., 
Philadelphia,  to  Walter  Weir, 
Inc.,  New  "York,  for  Diplomat 
Reserve  whiskey;  account  for¬ 
merly  handled  by  Benton  & 
Bowles. 

Hattie  Carnegie  newspaper 
account  to  Hixson-O’Donnell 
Advertising,  Muriel  Johnstone 
Division. 

MacLevy  Slenderizing  Salons 
to  Wilbur,  Sheffield  Co. 


KEISTER  SERVICE 


First  in  Church  Advertising 

iftft  NEWSPAPERS  now  using 
out  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  1945 

and  1946. 

70fl  AD'VERTISEMENTS  now 
AvU  in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religioxis 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 


DEPARTMENT  R 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 
A  PRIZE  WINNER 


America  and  free  elec¬ 
tions  go  together!  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town  and  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  are  like  that 
Think  of  one  ...  the 
other  comes  to  mind. 

Speaking  of  voting  .  .  . 
in  the  recent  Inland  Press 
Association  contest  the 
Review-Star  was  judged 
second  of  127  newspaper 
(1143  entries)  for  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  local 
news;  number  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  local  features;  num¬ 
ber  of  local  investigations 
and  campaigns,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  its  local  editorials. 

And  .  .  .  speaking  of  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  successful 
Hempstead  Town  retail¬ 
ers  advertise  in  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  year  after  year 
because  they’ve  learned 
that  copy  integrated  with 
this  terrific  editorial  im¬ 
pact  gets  results  .  .  .  con¬ 
sistently.  In  New  York’s 
4th  market  that  really 
means  something! 

Ltading  N.  Y.  State'f  Hlqh-Spol 
Citiei  is  a  habit  with  Hampsttad 
Town.  In  Novamber,  thirtiath  con- 
lacutiva  month  in  fha  iaad,  ratall 
salts  foracast  is  2li.i%  abovt 
Novtmbtr,  i?3T.  Voluma  lor 
Novambar  is  $33,560,000.  Hamp- 
stead  Town  continues,  tor  more 
than  two  years,  as  a  "Preferred" 
High-Spot  City. 

Follow  the  lead  of  Hempstead 
Town  retailers  —  Advertise  your 
product  in  this  responsive  market 
regularly  through  the 


Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star 

Hempstead  Town, 
Lonq  Island,  New  York 

Si«  days  a  week,  5c  a  copy 

Executive  Offices,  Rockville  Cenfre, 
N.  Y. 

Represented  nationally  by 
Lorenzen  and  Thompson,  lie. 

New  York  e  Chicago  o  St.  Louis  S 
San  Francisco  e  Los  Angelas  S 
Detroit  e  Cincinnati  o  Kansas  City 
e  Atlanta 
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ARE  AN  ATTENTION-GETTER . . . 


Any  successful  newspaperman  is. 

Your  paper  would  quietly  fold  up  and  steal  away  in  the  night  if  it 
didn’t  draw  attention. 

But,  are  you  an  attention-giver  ...  in  the  right  places?  Are  you  paying 
heed  to  the  person  who  makes  your  paper  possible?  Your  advertiser 
may  not  be  a  lonely  man  but  he’d  like  to  have  you  talk  to  him.  He’d 
like  to  hear  you  say  that  your  paper  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  sell  his 
product.  And  he’d  feel  a  lot  better  about  spending  his  money  if  vou 
hacked  up  your  claims  with  lots  of  solid  facts  and  figures  about  your 
niarket.  And,  while  you’re  paying  attention  to  him,  you’ll  he  gaining 
new  customers  for  the  future. 

The  easiest  and  most  effective  method  of  talking  to  your  advertiser  and 
your  potential  advertiser  is  through  a  well-integrated,  dominant  promo¬ 
tion  program,  using  your  own  efficient  tool,  the  printed  word. 

And,  the  best  place  to  start  this  program  is  in  Editor  &  Pitrusher — 
the  newspaper  about  newspapers — your  kind  of  medium,  where  you'll 
talk  directly  to  the  men  who  spend  the  important  money  in  newspapers. 
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Logs-for-Paper 
Keeps  2  Dailies 
Well  Supplied 

Reno,  Nev. — An  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  story  in  1947  resulted  in 
a  newsprint-producing  plan  still 
in  operation  for  Reno  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  here. 

The  tipofl  was  the  story  of 
how  Rufus  Woods,  publisher  of 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World,  had 
taken  his  staff  into  the  woods 
on  a  chopping  expedition  to  ob¬ 
tain  lo^  which  were  traded  for 
newsprint.  The  plan  was  im¬ 
mediately  adopted  by  the  Reno 
Newspapers,  of  which  M.  C. 
Speidel  is  president. 

The  general  newsprint  short¬ 
age  was  particularly  serious  on 
the  Nevada  State  Journal  and 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  at  that 
time.  Publisher  Graham  M. 
Dean  and  Business  Manager 
Lyle  T.  Harper  took  a  plane 
into  the  Northwest  and  found  a 
newsprint  mill  which  was  short 
on  logs  and  willing  to  make  an 
exchange  of  print  for  logs. 
Then  they  started  a  logging  op¬ 
eration. 

A  timber  tract  east  of  Astoria, 
Ore.,  was  purchased;  a  power 
saw  and  other  equipment  was 
purchased  and  sub  contracts  let 
for  logging  operations.  Logs 
were  dumped  into  the  Columbia 
River  for  the  newsprint  mills' 
account  within  a  few  weeks. 

In  addition,  an  independent 
logger  was  assisted  financially 
near  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  built  a  spur  railroad 
tract  to  get  logs  from  this  area. 
This  proved  a  poor  venture  due 
to  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  but  the  papers  later 
sold  their  spur  track. 

Work  was  resumed  last  spring 
and  the  newspapers  completed 
their  agreement  with  the  mill 
involved,  but  the  move  con¬ 
tinues.  A  large  tract  of  pulp 
timber  which  Reno  Newspapers 
acquired  under  option  a  year 
ago  has  been  turned  over  to 
their  logging  contractor.  He 
will  continue  his  own  opera¬ 
tions.  with  the  logs  available  to 
any  mill  which  might  need  them 
and  is  willing  to  trade  logs  for 
newsprint. 

The  logging  operation  enabled 
Reno  Newspapers  to  receive  suf¬ 
ficient  print  to  enable  accep¬ 
tance  of  all  advertising  offered 
them,  and  it  also  provided  news¬ 
print  for  circulation. 

“It  was  a  good  exchange  for 
us  and  for  the  mill,”  Dean  told 
E&P.  “We  sold  the  mill  the  logs 
at  the  current  Columbia  River 
price  and  paid  the  current  price 
when  we  received  the  print. 
The  mill  actually  allocated  to  us 
only  one  ton  out  of  every  seven 
which  was  made  from  the  logs 
we  delivered  to  them  and  since 
they  were  short  of  logs  it  was 
a  mutually  advantageous  situa¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

Free  Ad  Stunt 

J.  Robert  Neiler,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Olean 
(N.  Y. )  Times  Herald,  reports 
good  response  to  that  paper’s 
offer  of  free  “for  rent”  ads  for 
landlords  who  will  state  that 
children  are  allowed. 


ort  ZJabeA 

THIS  AD  appeared  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News: 

“For  Sale  —  A  bull-blooded 
cow  giving  milk,  three  tons  of 
hay,  lots  of  chickens,  and  sev¬ 
eral  stoves.” 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle: 

“Flatbush — 2  lovely  rooms, 
suitable  2  women;  delightful 
advances.” 

■ 

CAMPAIGNING,  as  reported  by 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C. ) 
Sunday  Herald: 

“.  .  .  he  entered  the  hall,  and 
his  introduction  by  Gov.  Phil 
M.  Donnelly  set  off  another  roar 
of  applsause." 

■ 

WIRE  SERVICE  accounts  of  a 
procession  preceding  the  an¬ 
nual  Red  Mass  in  Boston  said, 
"The  Very  Rev.  Robert  I.  Gan¬ 
non,  S.J.,  president  of  Fordham 
University  in  New  York,  be¬ 
lieved  the  sermon.” 

■ 

Offers  to  Sell 
If  He  Retains  , 
Full  Control  ! 

Montreal  —  Commenting  on  ! 
the  reported  sale  of  his  interests  I 
in  four  Quebec  French-language 
newspapers.  Senator  Jacob  Nicol 
said  he  had  received  an  offer  for  j 
Lc  Soleil  and  L’Evenement  and  ' 
he  had  the  offer  under  consider-  | 
ation.  I 

He  said  the  offer  did  not  in-  ; 
elude  La  Tribuna  of  Sherbrooke  | 
and  Le  Nouvelliste  of  Three  | 
Rivers. 

Senator  Nicol  said  that  if  he  i 
did  accept  the  offer  for  the  two  j 
Quebec  dailies  he  would  lay  I 
down  the  following  conditions:  ^ 

(A)  For  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  i 
payable  in  two  instalments,  the  ; 
first  on  signing  the  contract  and  I 
the  second  to  his  heirs,  the  pur-  I 
chasers  would  acquire  hLs  in¬ 
terest  in  the  two  Quebec  dailies; 

(B)  He  would  continue  to  di-  [ 
rect  the  administration  of  the  j 
two  enterprises  and  control  the  j 
editorial  policy  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

■  I 

In  Caribbean  Post 

Trinidad,  B.W.I. — MaJ.  C.  E.  I 
Wakeham,  onetime  foreign  cor-  | 
respondent  of  the  London  Times  ; 
and  lately  with  the  British  | 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  has  been  ap-  i 
pointed  regional  information  of-  ' 
ficer  of  the  West  Indies,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  to  promote  ' 
the  flow  of  information  between 
Britain  and  British  territories  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  ' 

■ 

Guarantee  for  Vendors 

San  Francisco — ^News  vendors 
here  were  granted  a  $40  weekly 
profit  guarantee,  up  $2.50,  in  an 
agreement  with  publishers 
reached  here  Nov.  1.  A  $25  ! 
weekly  sickness  and  accident 
fund  contribution  also  was  , 
granted  by  each  publisher. 


**ineomparabiy  the  best** 

**Predietion  average  above  ,900** 

**Reealls  the  vlassie  model  ol  MaehiavelW* 


Edgar 
I  AiMBset 
\  3§atrrer 


today's  most  talked  about  writer  on 


foreign  policy. 


READ  THESE  COMMENTS*; 
“Incomparably  the  best  study  of 
American  foreign  policy  that  has 
yet  been  written  .  .  .  Like  Macliia- 
velli,  Mr.  Mowrer  .  .  .  has  placed 
bis  last  remaining  hope  on  truth, 
a  truth  that  .  .  .  few  have  been 
willing  to  face.” — New  York  Times 

“Mowrer  was  right  about  Hitler  in 
1933.  He  is  right  about  Stalin  and 
Molotov  today  .  .  .  For  years  his 
batting  average  has  been  above  .900 
on  international  prognostication. 
Those  who  ignore  his  present 
warning  do  so  at  their  own  risk.” — 
New  York  Post 

“Mowrer  has  presented  a  devas¬ 
tating  picture  of  our  blundering 
and  wondering  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  .  .  .  Few  outside  the 
most  ardent  partisans  will  dispute 
him.” — (Jeveland  News 

*Frofn  reviews  of  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer** 
new  book,  Thm  Nightmara  of  Ammriean 
Foreign  Policy  (Afred  A,  Knopf 


CHECK  THESE  FORECASTS: 

WESTERN  EUROPEAN  ARMY: 
Its  formation  exclusively  revealed 
in  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer’s  colam 
September  27 — two  days  ahead. 

VICTORY  IN  PALESTINE:  Hatly 
stated  as  an  accomplished  fact  by 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  August  7— 
three  months  ahead  of  Gen.  Riley’i 
sensational  statement  reported 
November  7. 

ALLIED  MILITARY  PLAN;  Full 
details  of  the  II.  S.-npproved  North 
Atlantic  defense  plan  published  by 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  October  20- 
first  anywhere  and  still  exclusivt. 

NEGEB  DISPUTE:  A  British  plan 
to  give  the  Negeb  to  the  Arabs  it- 
vealed  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
May  22 — four  and  half  montlu 
ahead  of  the  UN  action  reported 
October  4. 

AND  MANY  OTHERS:  Mowrer  is 
consistently  right  because  he  knows 
foreign  policy  and  the  men  who 
make  it. 


For  insight  as  well  as  information,  your  readers  appre¬ 
ciate  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer’s  “On  World  Affairs” — 3  days 
a  week.  Ask  for  sample  mailings  now. 


William 

Laas 

General  .Sol** 
Manager 


Alii 


lante. 


235  East  45th  Street  ISeiv  York  17,  A, 
Cable:  PR  ALLIANCE 
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IF  YOU  WANT  HONEY 

GO  TO  THE  BEEHIVE 


One  way  to  get  honey  is  to  extract  if  from 
flowers.  The  better  way  is  to  go  direct  to  the 
beehive.  You’ll  gather  more  honey  in  a  bee¬ 
hive  than  you  will  in  umpty-ump  square 
miles  of  flower  beds. 


IF  YOU  WANT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GO  TO  THE  CALL-BULLETIN 


One  way  is  to  tickle  the  San  Francisco 
market  with  thin  scatter-coverage  in  the 
89,909  square  miles  comprising  northern 
California’s  47  counties  —  an  area  larger 
than  the  six  states  of  New  York,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  New  Jersey  combined! 


The  better  way  is  to^jr^^recf  with  The  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  The  Call-Bulletin’s 
circulation  is  concentrated  in  the  compact 
and  prosperous  beehive  market  that  is  San 
Francisco  . . .  the  city  with  a  density  of  popu¬ 
lation  second  only  to  New  York. 


•  Don’t-Get-Stung-Dept. — Don’t  expect 
the  queen  from  one  hive  to  be  popular 
in  other  nearby  beehive  markets.  They 
have  their  own  queens! 


ULLETIN 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FRIENDLY  NEWSPAPER 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.  are  The  Call-Bulletin’s  national  representatives. 

GIVE  ’EM  A  BUZZ! 
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Q:—  What's  the 
LARGEST  NET  PAID 
DAILY  SOUTH  OF 
LOS  ANGELES? 


Nichols  Tells  Saga 
Of  Canadian  Press 


ed  contractual  relations  with 
other  agencies  which  blanket  ■ 

the  world.  - s=i— 

Turning-point  in  the  early 
battle  came  in  1910.  The  W.A.P. 
appealed  to  the  Railway  Com- 
mission,  which  controls  tele-  ' 
graph  rates,  against  the  high 
tolls  its  memibers  had  to  pay 

for  news  transmission  compared  _ 

with  the  low  rates  the  C.P.R. 
charged  for  its  own  news  serv- 
ice,  routed  over  the  same  wires. 

The  daily  publishers  of  Ontario  New  two-stc 
and  Quebec  backed  their  west-  Toronto,  wh 
ern  colleagues. 

In  1910,  when  the  Railway 
Commission  declared  in  favor  of  government, 
equal  rates  for  all  press  materi¬ 
al,  the  battle  was  over.  The 
C.P.R.  decided  it  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  news-agency  field 
and  surrendered  to  Canadian 
newspapers  its  rights  in  Canada 
to  the  valuable  service  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Melville  Stone,  then  General 
Manager  of  AP,  had  previously 
expressed  his  willingness  to  vest 
Canadian  rights  to  the  AP  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  co-operative  association 
of  Clinadian  newspapers  that 
would  be  strong  enough  to  guar¬ 
antee  an  adequate  return  cover¬ 
age  of  Canadian  news.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  after  C.P.R.’s  offer,  Can¬ 
adian  newspapers  had  to  build 
a  national  organization. 

Canadian  Press,  Limited,  was 
formed  early  in  1911,  It  be¬ 
came  a  holding  company  for  the 
AP  service,  with  four  almost- 
autonomous  units:  W.  A.  P.  in 
the  West,  a  similar  organization 
named  Eastern  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Maritimes,  and  sep¬ 
arate  organization  for  morning 
and  evening  papers  in  Ontario 
starts  his  story  in  and  Quebec. 

1907.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  u  ,  .  .  c  u  j 

which  then  had  a  virtual  mon-  Helped  by  Subsidy 

opoly  of  collection  and  distribu  Not  until  late  in  the  First 
tion  of  news  in  Canada,  doubled  World  War  did  the  early  ideal 
its  charges  for  the  news  service  of  the  Winnipeg  founders  of 
supplied  to  the  three  Winnipeg 
newspapers. 

The  author  then  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Winnepeg 
Telegram.  E.  H.  Miacklin  was 
general  manager  of  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton's  Manitoba  Free  Press 
and  John  W.  Dafoe  its  editor- 
in-chief.  R.  L.  Richardson  was 
owner  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 

These  four  decided  to  defy  the 
corporation. 

The.v  formed  the  Western  As¬ 
sociated  Pre.ss,  an  agency  des¬ 
tined  to  do  the  pick-and-shovel 
work  for  erection  of  CP.  The 
first  secretary  and  manager  was 
J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  a  “golden  dis 
covery”  who  later  was  to  be 
General  Manager  of  OP  from 
1920  until  his  retirement  in 
1939.  He  died  five  years  later. 

Now  $1,000,000  Budqet 

W.  A.  P.  started  from  scratch, 
in  a  single  room.  Its  lineal  des¬ 
cendant,  the  Canadian  Press, 
has  an  annual  budget  of  more 
than  $1,000,000;  a  new  Head 
Office  building  in  Toronto;  bu¬ 
reaus  in  all  major  Canadian 
cities:  offices  manned  ly  Cana¬ 
dians  in  London,  New  York  and 


distribution  of  news  in  Can¬ 
ada  was  a  railway  monopoly. 
Today  the  basic 
supplier  of  news 
to  almost  all 
daily  newspa-  W 
pers  is  a  $1,000,-  I 
000  -  a  -  year  co-  K 
operative,  with  ^L' 
world  -  idling 
connect!  ons, 
which  they  op- 
erate  them- 

That  transi- 
tion  from  mon¬ 
opoly  to  co-op  Nichols 

eration,  from 
external  control  to  complete  in¬ 
dependence,  is  the  subject  of 
“  ( CP )  The  Story  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,”  just  publi^ed  here 
by  the  Ryerson  Press. 

The  author  is  M.  E.  Nichols 
of  Vancouver,  retired  managing 
director  of  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Province  and  before  that  of  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune.  He  was  one 
of  the  prinie  movers  in  the 
newspaper-versus-railway  cam¬ 
paign  which  brought  formation 
in  1917  of  Canada's  only  na¬ 
tional  news  agency.  He  was 
president  of  CP  from  1931  to 
1933  and  a  CP  director  for  many 
years. 

327  Pages  in  Book 

Nichols  said  he  wrote  his 
327-page  book  at  the  suggestion 
of  other  newspaper  men  who 
“earnestly  believe  that  the 
achievements  of  Canadian  Press 
deserve  a  place  in  Canadian  his¬ 
tory.” 

Through  its  pages  walk  the 
great  men  of  Canadian  journal 
ism  in  this  century. 

Nichols 


$5,610,000 

WEEKLY 


The 

Long  Bench 


300,000  New  York 
Sun  families  spend 
»  weekly  average  of  ,, 
$5,610,000  in  retail 
stores  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings.  This 
is  $430  000  or  8.3%  more 
each  week  than  is  spent  by 
300.000  average  New  York 
market  families. 


PRESS- 

TELEGBAM 


Doorstep  Delivery  to 
more  than  2  out  of 
every  3  Long  Beoeh 
homes! 

Represented  Nationallf  h 

CRESMER  ic  WOODWARD,  Ut 
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with  "apple  and  peach 


tree  fruited  deep 


and  this  is  the 


...  /s  Toledo 

OTTAWA  COUNTY,  OHIO 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


While  best  known  for  its  fruit  orchards  and  vineyards, 
Ottawa  County  has  wide  and  sound  diversification  of 
farm  income,  with  production  well  proportioned  among 
fruit  growing,  dairying,  soybeans,  truck  crops,  wheat 
and  poultry.  The  "Islands”,  including  Catawba  (really 
a  peninsula),  are  nationally  famous  for  soil  and  climate 
peculiarities  which  produce  fine  grape  wines — one  of 
the  three  areas  in  the  United  States  whose  wines  are 
most  esteemed.  Lake  fishing  is  an  important  industry, 
and  lake  marsh  lands  are  highly  developed  for  hunting, 
trapping,  and  commercial  raising  of  fur-bearing  animals. 
Ottawa  County  is  a  prime  example  of  the  diversity  of 
production  which  gives  stability  and  balance  to  the  entire 
14-county  Toledo  Retail  Trading  Area. 


The  Blade  always  has  been  aware 
of  the  importance  of  agriculture 
in  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  entire  community  it  serves, 
and  has  maintained  from  the 
beginning  a  Farm  Department 
printing  well --edited  news  of 
special  interest  to  progressive 
farm  folks.  Making  a  paper  of 
value  to  ALL  its  readers  is  an 
underlying  reason  why  The  Blade 
enjoys  such  an  unusual  coverage 
not  only  of  its  city  and  metro¬ 
politan  zones  but  of  the  entire 
retail  trading  area  ...  a  degree  of 
coverage  which  is  indeed  unique 
among  newspapers  of  the  nation. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

One  of  Americano  GrPat  XetrnpaperH 
— in  One  of  Ameriea*»  Great  CMett 

REPRESENTEO  IT  MOIONET  .RECAN  t  SCHMITT,  INC. 

MEMIER  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK 


Write  for  booklets, 
“This  is  Toledo", 
“The  Toledo  Market" 
and  1948  Market  Map. 


No.  74  in  a  Series 
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J  •  TkT  about  newspapers  and  radio 

V  IM  as  sources  for '“all  news.”  They 

**^V*iV/  V  .  ^  W  .  were  reworded  to  find  Midcity 

•  w  opiriion  on  the  newspaper  and 

aw*  iWla^^a^w  TT  C  radio  station  as  sources  for  lo- 

otudy  in  iviiacity,  u.o.  »>news 

•  •  '  1.  "If  you  got  very  different 

_  _  „  facts  about  the  same  story  in 

By  Dr.  Charles  E.  Swanson  Midcity  from  these  sources, 

which  would  you  be  most  likely 

(For  10  years  Dr.  Swaiison  cinity — much  of  it  by  phone,  to  believe?" 
was  a  reporter,  copyreader,  or  Staffers  cover  major  local  News  from  a  local  radio 

“slot  man"  on  California  dailies,  stories;  they  say  they  are  com-  station  . 35.12% 

He  received  the  doctor  of  phi-  peting  with  the  newspaper.  News  in  the  local  daily 

losophy  degree  last  August  from  4  ,  ,  Coveraoe  bv  Daily  newspaper . 2L18% 

the  State  University  of  Iowa,  „  u  1  >  ^  ^  An  authority  “you  heard 

his  thesis  summing  up  a  20-  How  much  local  news.  speak”  .  12.33% 

month  study  of  a  midwest  daily.  ^  chwk  of  a  week  s  news-  editorial  in  the  local 

He  directs  the  reporting  and  casts  and  home  ediUons  in  No-  daily  .  5.63% 

news  writing  courses  in  the  ^  result:  choice  .  25.74% 

tchool  of  journalism  at  the  Uni-  A  similar  question  was  asked 


By  Dr.  Charles  E.  Swanson 


his  thesis  summing  up  a  20- 
month  study  of  a  midwest  daily. 


newspaper . 2L18% 

An  authority  “you  heard 
speak”  .  12.33% 


He  directs  the  reporting  and  casts  and  home  ediUons  in  No-  daily  .  5.63% 

news  writing  courses  in  the  ^  result:  choice  .  25.74% 

tchool  of  journalism  at  the  Uni-  A  similar  question  was  asked 

versity  of  Iowa,  he  is  in  charge  ca  is  ^  jggg  (reported  in 

oMhe  S  loVan.)""  _a,rn.  to  11  X.^^The'o^rS^fuY^ev 


Of  the  Daily  Iowan.)  S'rY'anlT rSThS' paper";'hl°got  ally/^The^FoHunrs'liYverg^^^^^ 

THE  PUBLISHER  turned  to  his  407  local  items  in  the  newspaper  pg^Yd  ^to^ 35 ^’’^n'^Midciir' ’ 
circulation  manager  and  XscasYs  The  greatest  gain  in^Mldcity 

asked.  Have  any  people  sa:d  p-^on'twis  fionm  faunro  ivio  ra  was  in  the  “no  choice”  answer, 

they  don  t  want  to  take  our  tnis  figure  favors  the  ra  jyfjdcity  tended  to  check  the  ac- 

oaner  hpraiiro  thpv  fan  aat  thoir  cIlO  station.  Some  local  items  leiiueu  lu  tiieLii  me  di. 

paper  Decaus^e  tney  can  get  their  renpatpd  nn  two  or  more  curacy  of  local  news  by  corn- 

news  from  the  radio?  P  171  i.  tt  *».  .  oaring  radio  and  newsoaoer  re- 

rri,i„  „  newscasts.  Each  repeat  counts  ®  rauio  ana  newspaper  re 

This  question  came  up  in  a  „„  another  news  storv  Radio  Ports. 
conference  on  the  findings  of  a  covered  even  fewe-  ’  Midcitv  The  remaining  questions  are 
20-month  study  of  a  midwest  ctnrie-  than  <!hnwn'  hv  this  similar  to  those  reported  in  The 

daily  in  the  25.000-75.000  circu-  f^Yn^  ^  People  Look  at  Radio, 

lation  class.  The  study  included  2.  "From  which  one  source  do 


20-month  study  of  a  midwest  ctnrie-  than  <!hnwn'  hv  this  similar  to  those  reported  in  The 

daily  in  the  25.000-75.000  circu-  fo^n^  ^  People  Look  at  Radio, 

lation  class.  The  study  included  sixtv  auestinn's  were  acked  of  2.  “From  which  one  source  do 
interviews  with  373  readers,  g  rSoKlS  sample  o^^^  j/ou  get  most  0/ your  daily  news 

One  finding:  adult?  in  Midcitv  The  results  “^out  what  s  going  on  in  the 

Many  adults  in  this  city  said  ^i^  esfionf  i|l  city— /rom  the  daily  paper  or 

they  got  most  of  their  local  ° station?” 

news  from  a  local  radio  station.  “’L; The  Midcitv  Daily .  42.90% 

This  report  gives  some  of  the  ®2g^  j^Xtv  (Answers  are  bv  ^  station....  40.21% 

/lato  i.rhifh  TcacH  iviiaciiy  i  answers  are  oy  ^  ..v.r.ifQ  iRnoct 


data  which  caused  the  publisher  nercent  of  samnle)- 
to  query  his  circulation  man-  Pe^ent  01  sample). 

ager.  His  question  may  be  you  have 

raised  in  cities  where  radio  is  ^  Atv 

improving  its  coverage  of  local  4^- 

news.  2-  Do  you  read  i 

Access  to  “hush-hush”  data 
was  granted  by  the  newspaper  y®^- 

and  a  radio  station  for  other  Some  who  did  nc 


.fffnf  nf  corner.  No  choice  .  16.89% 

,  *  u  j-  •  national  survey  radio 

1.  Do  you  have  a  radio  in  scored  61%  and  newspapers 

V  dfr  35%.  Midcity’s  newspaper  was 

j  '^1.  .cj  in  a  stronger  position  as  a  pre- 

2  Do  you  ^cad  the  Midcity  ferred  source  of  local  news, 

my  ^ve^  day.  Newsmen’s  brows  should  wrin- 

Yes.  9 <  ,  .  kle  over  the  40%  who  preferred 


and  a  radio  station  for  other  Some  who  did  not  read  the  i-g^jo  as  their  source  for  local 
parts  of  the  study.  The  city.  P^Per  every  day  were  sub- 

the  daily  and  a  local  radio  sta-  scribers.  Some  were  non-sub-  3_  "which  one  gives  you  the 
tion  will  be  called  Midcity,  the  scribers;  these  included  a  blind  latest  news  most  quickly  about 
Midcity  Daily  and  WWW.  person,  a  political  malcontent,  ff^g  city— the  daily  paper  or  a 

and  an  objector  to  a  boost  in  stations?" 


Midcity,  U.  S.  A. 

Midcity  is  a  slice  of  U.S.A. — 


subscription  rates. 


Midcity  is  a  slice  of  U.S.A.—  This'  figure  of  97%.  “daily  Midcity  Daily  - iZ-So^ 

92%  U.S.  native  white,  half  readers”  means  that  the  Mid-  - 


Democrat  and  half  Republican,  city  Daily  comes  quite  close  to 
Its  factories  serve  the  nation,  ‘“saturating”  its  home  city. 

Its  AFL  membership  tops  the  3.  “Do  vou  read  other  dailies  act  onH  ^noa/i  ana 

CIO  three  to  one.  Its  stores  every  day’”  .^P®®*^  ^[5 

draw  buyers  from  one  of  Amer-  Yes.  23%;  no,  77%.  •  WrS  o’’ °ques°t?on  ^^t  ihil 

icas  richest  farming  areas  Three  out  of  four  Midcity  g-T'  jA, 

On  on©  SCOT©  Midcity  i5  3li©3d  adults  ns©  this  sinsl©  local  DaD©r  i  • 

of  the  U.S.  average.  About  tour  la  theraole  dally  °our?e'^;  fivo’lu  Midcitv’' 
out  of  10  Americans  have  gone  printed  news.  *^'4  oiyg.  vou  the 

to  school  beyond  the  eighth  4.  ‘“Do  you  read  a  local  most  comnlctY^  news  aboYt  the 
grade.  Six  out  of  10  people  m  weekly'^"  rnost  complete  news  aooui  me 

Midcity  have  studied  beyond  the  ""yS.''i5%:  no,  85%.  “ 

ei^th  grad^a  50%  gain  over  An  AFL  weekly  and  a  for-  Midcitv  Daily  80  43%. 

mJny  A^SkLdlilL^°°nlwS  eign  language  weekly  circulate  A  localVdio  staUon! ! !  13:i4% 
many  American  dailies. _  m  wire  m  the  city.  They  reach  only  8  48% 

news  comes  froin  AP.  U.P.  and  1.5  out  of  100  adults.  In  the  national 'survey  radio 

INS.  It  packs  local  news  and  Three  of  these  questions  were  ^g™  ^referred  bv  27%  and  news- 
picturp  into  its  home  editions,  asked  in  a  national  survey  (re-  naoers  bv  67%  This  is  a  “pro- 

fi?  hr”Cd^vTd‘ltil„"l“"V;  rj?'*  j?  T'*!. “J  SS’aptr"  ,uJtt;n“bcci’a“a 

Claims  lOOrcfrculfti^Hn  Mid  radio  gives  less  detail.  The  Mid- 

ciaims  iuu/e  circulation  in  Mid-  Harry  Fields).  A  quick  check  newsoaner  was  in  a  more 

city.  It’s  been  the  only  daily  in  thoco  wbint® 


ivcfueia  iiieaiis  uiai  me  iviiu-  ,.y,nipo  4n9<!5, 

PiSv'®  scor'ed  '94% '  on  the  na- 

8  *  tional  survey,  and  newspapers 

3.  Do  you  read  other  dailies  act  p-Hin  nnH  «npcH  aro  linkAH 


five  in  Midcity. 

4.  "Which  one  gives  you  the 
most  complete  news  about  the 
city — the  newspaper  or  a  local 
radio  station?" 


city.  _  Its  been  the  only  daily  in  makes  these  points  clear; 
Midcity  for  20  years.  Midcitv  has  more  radios  in 


favored  position  than  newspa- 


__  •5'  ^  iMlOCItv  n3.S  mor©  rddios  in  r\pi*c  in  thp  natinmil  siiT*v©v 

Metropolitan  morning  papers  working  order  than  the  national  “And  whfch  one  oiucs^you 


•  TOsTadio  SonliL’toind 


much  higher  “daily  readership”  ^  locoj  radio  station?’ 


bv  much  rp?parph  that  its  auHi  lu  .  — •  au - ,  or  a  local  rauiu  siuiiun: 

enc^mnesTn  from  than  newspapers  in  the  national  The  Midcity  Daily .  24.66% 

IS? firm?  S  tou?  s«tS.  ThSS  ^Mi^itv  rbaJ’-fewe;  weeklies  4  'o'jl.'’-""  »•»«<»>••■ 
abapea.  Ita  newa  pelley-heavy  to'Te  "SuoSSl  ™dfS 

on  r©gional  n©ws.  soann?  with  fitter.  \  In  th©  national  surv©y  radio 


shapes  its  news  policy — heavy  than  reported  in  the  national 
on  regional  news,  sparing  with  survey  (15%  vs.  35%). 


Midcity  news. 

The  station  takes  AP,  U.P.  and 
other  wire  services.  Its  staff 
sifts  news  from  Midcity  and  vi- 


Reports  Compared 


was  preferred  by  57%  and  news¬ 
papers  by  16%.  Again,  the  Mid- 


Five  questions  in  national  city  newspaper  was  in  a  su- 
surveys  give  evidence  on  opin-perior  position. 


Ex-Carrier  a  Bishon 

ERIE,  Pa.  ^  The  Very 
Edward  P.  McManaman,  Hi 
newly  consecrated  auidlioiy 
Bishop  of  Erie,  once  conitj  g 
newspaper  route  lor 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  sij 
at  one  time  was  employod  a 
the  circulation  deportment  e| 
the  Wilkes-Barre  News. 

In  the  replies  to  questioui 
and  5,  Midcity  opinion  may  sk 
appear  consistent. 

Question  1  showed  that  Mid 
city  would  trust  radio  loci 
news  more  than  newspape 
news  if  reports  differed. 

Question  5  got  at  opinion  oc 
what  the  newspaper  and  a  n 
dio  station  are  doing.  Most  pen 
pie  in  Midcity  believe  the  new 
paper  and  a  radio  station  m 
equally  “fair  and  unbiased”  a 
their  local  news. 

Analysis  of  the  remarks  ol 
the  373  Midcity  adults  gave  thii 
added  bit  of  evidence: 

Midcity  adults  find  radio  and 
newspaper  news  “pretty  much 
the  same.” 

Which  groups  in  Midcity  p» 
fer  radio  for  local  news  and 
which  ones  prefer  the  newspa 
per? 

If  this  question  could  be  an 
swered,  the  Midcity  publishe 
would  know  a  little  more  about 
“what  radio  has  as  a  news 
source  that  my  newspaper 
lacks  and  for  what  people.” 

To  find  the  answers,  the  evi 
dence  was  subjected  to  25  sta 
tistical  tests.  No  group  was  la¬ 
beled  “pro-radio”  or  “pro¬ 
newspaper”  unless  it  was  found 
different  from  other  groups  bj 
a  margin  great  enough  to  oc¬ 
cur  again  and  again  if  more 
polls  were  taken  in  Midcity. 

The  statistical  tests  showed 
these  tendencies: 

1.  Age. 

For  the  most  part,  Midcity 
residents  under  30  or  more  than 
50  are  like  other  age  groups 
in  getting  local  news  by  radio 
or  newspaper.  There’s  one  ex 
ception.  The  20-29  age  group 
puts  more  trust  than  otho 
groups  in  the  accuracy  of  radio 
local  news. 

2.  Vote  cast  in  1944  presiden¬ 
tial  election. 

In  the  1944  election,  Midcih 
split  50-50  between  Roosevelt 
and  Dewey.  The  daily  newspa¬ 
per  has  a  “liberal”  Republican 
policy.  . 

In  Midcity  the  Roosevelt  vot¬ 
ers  are  a  “pro-radio  group. 
They  prefer  radio  if  reports  on 
news  differ.  They  get  most  of 
their  local  news  from  a  loc« 
radio  station.  They  say  low 
radio  news  is  more  “fair  am 
unbiased”  than  the  newspapers 
local  news. 

Dewey  voters  are  “pro-news¬ 
paper”  on  every  count. 

3.  Labor  union  membership. 

At  one  time  little  attentiw 

was  paid  in  the  newspapws 
news  columns  to  local  lanw 
news.  This  policy  has  changeo 
in  the  last  several  years. 

On  local  news  the  labor  uniM 
members  have  as  much  com^ 
dence  and  preference  for 
newspaper  as  Midcity  adu 
who  are  not  union  members. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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A  Study  in  Midcity 

continued  from  page  26 


4  S6X. 

Housewives  listen  more  to  the 
radio  than  their  working  hus¬ 
bands.  Midcity  women  were  as 
much  pro-newspaper  as  the 
men  except  on  this  point:  the 
women  said  they  got  most  of 
their  local  news  ‘“first’  by 
radio. 

5.  Education. 

Of  ali  groups  analyzed,  those 
who  quit  school  at  the  eighth 
grade  were  the  most  “pro-radio.” 
They  make  up  40%  of  Midcity. 

Those  who  had  attended  or 
Bnished  college  were  the  most 
“pro-newspaper”  of  all  groups. 
They  include  16%  of  Midcity. 

On  only  one  question  were 
these  groups  alike.  That  was 
in  their  opinions  about  the 
•‘fair  and  unbia.sed”  qualities  of 
radio  and  newspaper  local  news. 

Otherwise,  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  years  a  Midcity 
adult  went  to  school  had  more 
to  do  than  other  factors  with 
his  getting  local  news  by  news¬ 
paper  or  radio. 

Radio  Doesn't  Take  Readers 

From  this  evidence  it  seems 
lafe  to  make  the.'e  points: 

1.  A  local  radio  station  in 
Midcity  broadcasts  one  fourth 
as  many  local  items  as  the  news- 


union 
confi- 
ir  the 
aduih 
ers. 

7) 


3,  194« 


GOVERNOR  PRAISES  COMIC  STRIP 

Governor  Bradford  of  Massachusetts  praised  McNaught's  'Toe 
Palooka"  strip  for  helping  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  and  pro¬ 
mote  good  sportsmanship.  Seen  at  luncheon  given  by  Robert  B. 
Choate,  publisher  of  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  are:  Left  to  right.  Ham 
Fisher,  creator  of  the  comic;  Gov.  Bradford,  and  Harold  F.  Wheeler, 
managing  editor  of  the  Traveler. 


10.  The  newspaper’s  editor  Giesen  Predicts  Heavy 

Is  there  anv  wav  that 


asked:  Is  there  any  way  that 

a  newspaper  can  improve  the  January  Promotions 
reading  skills  of  its  readers?  Con.sumers  will  be  watching 

11.  Midcitys  newspaper  has  the  biggest  parade  of  January 


paper  prints — but  the  radio  sta-  promotions  in  the  nation’s  his- 


tion  has  a  large  audience  which  in  the  national  PO^^s.  jQj-y  come  January  first,  says 


prefers  its  local  news.  Newspaper  executives  should  be  John  Giesen,  director,  retail  di- 

2.  The  radio  station  is  not  applying  national  sur-  vision.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

taking  Midcity  readers  or  sub-  ^  local  publishing  situ-  aNPA. 

scribers  from  the  newspapers  ® _ Merchandise  is  new,  in  better 

(97%  of  the  sample  read  the  circulatmn  manager  s  quality,  in  wider  variety,  in 

newspaper  every  day).  publisher  shows  more  complete  ranges  of  size 

3.  So  far  as  local  news  attracts  some  g^d  color,  he  pointed  out,  and 

subscribers,  the  strongest  sup-  subscribers.  He  said.  This  sum-  gu  q£  merchandise  is  go- 

porters  of  the  newspaper  are  ”  j  a  few  farmers  who  jj^g  have  to  be  promoted  in 

those  who  have  “been  to  col-  order  to  be  sold. 

^ey  say  they  get  all  their  news  January,  1947,  saw  “terrific 

by  radio.  But  they  re  very ,  very  advertising  increases,”  he  said, 

Ti  Those  who  cry  “monopoly  heralded  both  the  return- 


lege.” 

4.  The  newspaper’s  local  news 
■pulls”  least  among  those  adults 
who  left  school  at  the  eighth 
grade  (40%  of  Midcity ;  57%  of 
theU.S.),  TTiis  Is  the  most  ‘“pro¬ 
radio”  group.  Other  factors  be¬ 
ing  equal,  this  group  would  be 


ing  flow  of  merchandise  and 


newpaper”  will  .find  small  ^hlri^^ning  competi  ion  A  /ear 

later,  in  January,  1948,  the^big 


most  adults  in  Midcity  a  local 
radio  station  is  an  additional 
first  to  “stop”  'the'  newspaper  soV-T"®.?*  news,  a. kind  of  “com- 
and  use  radio  a.s  the  .sole  .snnree  petitor  to  the  daily  newspaper. 


and  use  radio  as  the  sole  source 
of  local  news. 

5.  A  sketch  of  the  ‘“pro-radio” 
adult  in  Midcity  would  run  like 
this; 

A  person  who  quit  school  at 


swing-back  to  promotions  was 
still  going  on.  he  added. 

Giesen  announced  that  the 
Retail  Division’s  January  “Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising 
Manual”  contains  linage  com¬ 
parison  figures  from  January, 
1947,  to  January,  1948,  for  more 


[ 


NRDGA  Announces 
New  Ad  Contest 

o  .  ^  ,  The  annual  NRDGA  contests  than  25  important  commodity 

tor  retailers  in  both  newspaper  ^r^ps.  . 

_an/i  i  a  1944,  is  under  9  advertising  and  radio  programs  manual  was  naailp  this 

R  .  .  were  announced  last  week  by  week  to  the  nearly  1,000  daily 

A”'®'=|ty  s  newspaper  is  in  a  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  manager,  newspaper  members  of  the  Bu- 
Srt  sales  promotion  division,  Na-  reau  of  Advertising. 

tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  " 

tion.  The  conpsts  are  timed  to  Weeklies  Train  Students 
culminate  at  the  time  of  the  an-  .  exneriment  started  last 
nual  NRDGA  convention  in  New 

York  next  Tanuarv  year  With  the  apprenticing  of 

York,  next  January  students  to  six  weekly  New 

_  _ _  _ _  As  in  the  past,  the  contests  York  city  newspapers  has  been 

which  radio  is  missing— or  have  the  support  of  two  other  broadened  by  Long  Island  Uni- 
which  radio  can’t  handle  under  trade  associations,  the  Newspa-  versity’s  journalism  department 
its  taboos  and  limitations?)  per  Advertising  Executives  Asso-  encompass  19  students  and  16 
8.  Is  the  local  news  copy  ciation  and  the  National  Associa-  newspapers.  The  students  will 
fMdable”  enough  to  reach  the  lion  of  Broadcasters.  edit  and  publish  weeklies  as  part 

40%  of  Midcity  which  prefers  ■  of  their  training, 

radio  news?  -n  .  -n  •  n  ■ 

^.9  What  factors  in  the  reada-  BoatS  Bnng  Paper 

hility  formulas  will  increase  Green  Bay,  Wis.  —  Canadian  L  JOlIl  UGienaer 
newspaper  readership?  ( Cur-  newsprint  is  being  delivered  Chicago  —  Two  nationally 
rent  split-run  experiments  by  here  by  steamship  now.  "Two  known  women — one  colored,  the 
Me  writer  and  associates  at  the  boatloads,  containing  more  than  other  white — have  been  added 
state  University  of  Iowa  soon  2,000  tons,  have  arrived  recently  to  the  list  of  Chicago  Defender 
''nil  be  announced;  they  may  for  the  Green  Bay  Press-Ga-  columnists.  They  are  Dr.  Mary 
“elp  some  editors  and  some  zette  and  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-  McCleod  Bethune  and  Lillian 
halls  in  solving  this  problem.)  Crescent.  Smith,  both  Southerners. 


newspapers  in  cities  with  lower 
education  levels. 

7.  The  audience  complains 
that  newspaper  and  radio  news 
IS  “pretty  much  the  same.”  ( Can 
a  news  staff  tap  news  sources 
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Bids  Due  Nov.  25 
In  the  Toronto 
Telegram  Sale 

Toronto  —  In  an  advertise¬ 
ment  on  Oct.  29  in  all  Toronto 
papers,  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram  was  placed  on  sa.e  on 
a  cash  basis,  with  sealed  tenders 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
by  Nov.  25. 

The  Telegram  is  the  oldest  of 
Toronto’s  three  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  offer  to  sell  the 
paper  fol.ows  an  Ontario  Su¬ 
preme  Court  judgment  directing 
that  the  residue  of  the  estate 
and  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
paper  be  turned  over  to  the  To¬ 
ronto  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
under  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
the  paper  s  founder,  John  Ross 
Robertson,  who  died  in  1918.  (E 
&  P.  Aug.  14.  p.  11.) 

Terms  and  conditions  of  the 
sale  provide  the  paper  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  subject  to  a 
reserve  bid  fixed  by  the  trustees. 
In  the  event  of  an  equal  bid 
from  two  or  more  tenderers, 
they  are  entitled  to  make  a  new 
and  higher  tender  to  be  opened 
at  noon  on  Nov.  26. 

The  purchaser  may  take  pos¬ 
session  on  Dec.  1,  paying  in  full 
for  the  property  at  that  time, 
w'hile  Jan.  20,  1949.  is  fixed  as 
the  the  time  of  closing  the  sale 
and  purchase  price  must  be  paid 
by  that  time.  Tenders  must  in¬ 
clude  certified  checks  for  1()% 
of  the  tender,  and  entire  price 
must  be  paid  before  purchaser 
takes  possession. 

The  terms  also  provide  that 
the  trustees  will  not  enter  into 
contracts  with  any  new  em¬ 
ployes  or  new  contracts  with 
old  employes  except  on  a  week¬ 
ly  basis  after  Oct.  25.  The  trus¬ 
tees  require  that  the  purchaser 
make  retirement  payments  of  at 
least  three  months’  full  pay  to 
employes  of  10  years’  standing 
not  covered  by  union  agree¬ 
ments,  whose  employment  is  not 
continued  for  at  least  one  year 
from  date  of  closing  the  sale. 

( The  paper  has  a  large  editorial 
and  business  staff  which  is  not 
unionized,  and  many  members 
of  it  have  been  with  the  paper 
for  25  years  or  more.) 

The  reserve  bid  is  a  top  se¬ 
cret.  Purchase  price  of  the  pa¬ 
per  is  thought  to  be  between 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  inform^  opinion.  It  is 
understood  that  the  trustees 
turned  down  an  offer  of  $3,000,- 
000  a  year  ago. 

The  paper  has  been  operated 
by  a  board  of  trustees  for  30 
years.  Trustees  are  C.  O. 
Knowles,  editor;  A.  T.  Chad¬ 
wick,  business  manager;  Doug¬ 
las  S.  Robertson,  a  nephew  of 
the  founder;  C.  H.  J.  Snider,  as¬ 
sociate  editor;  and  C.  P.  Mc- 
Tague,  a  former  justice  of  the 
Ontario  Supreme  Court. 

■ 

'Netvland'  in  Heads 

Toronto  —  Prepared  for  the 
day  —  in  March  —  when  New¬ 
foundland  joins  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  the  headline  writers 
on  Canadian  newspapers  have 
adopted  the  terms  “Newland” 
and  “Newlanders.”  The  term 
“Newfie”  met  objection  in  New¬ 
foundland. 
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Circulators  in  Texas 
Study  Foundation  Idea 


DALLAS,  Tex.  —  Exploration  of 
the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  Texas  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  was  voted  at  the  34th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
Nov.  5-7. 

A  committee  will  be  set  up  to 
study  the  subject,  and  also  the 
possibility  of  founding  a  Texas 
summer  camp  for  carriers  as  an 
initial  project. 

The  Texas  action  followed  a 
speech  by  Walter  G.  Andrews  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  president 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  reporting 
on  his  personal  inspection  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  operation  and  urging  sim¬ 
ilar  undertakings  in  other  states 
and  sections. 

Urged  Nationally 
He  also  recommended  that  the 
foundation  plan  "should  be 
adopted  nationally — if  not  inter¬ 
nationally." 

“Very  frankly,"  Andrews 
said,  "it  is  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  organizing  and  a  lot  of  selling 
to  put  it  over  on  a  national  scale. 
I  believe  it  should,  and  will, 
have  the  indorsement  of  the 
ICMA  and  the  ANPA. 

“But  I  have  been  forewarned 
by  the  California  group  that  it 
should  not  be  a  direct  part  or 
function  of  either  ICMA,  ANPA 
or  any  sectional  group.  Rather, 
it  should  be  a  separate  setup  as 
a  nonprofit  organization,  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  reason  that  the  do- 
gooders  will  not  be  opportuned 
to  point  the  finger  of  guilt  at  us 
and  say  to  the  lawmakers  that 
ulterior  motives  are  behind  the 
organization. 

Primary  Reason 
“There  are  other  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  for  keeping  it 
apart  from  our  own  respective 
sectional  associations,  the  ICMA 
and  the  ANPA,  but  that,  I  am 
advised,  is  the  primary  reason. 

“One  other  reason  is  that  the 
board  of  directors,  whether  it  be 
a  state,  sectional  or  national 
foundation  board,  should  be 
comprised  of  both  publishers 
and/or  business  managers  and 
circulation  managers.” 

Extolling  the  plan  as  put  into 
effect  in  California.  Andrews 
said  he  had  come  away  from 
there  “determined  to  do  what¬ 
ever  I  could  to  extend  this  serv¬ 
ice — and  it  is  a  service — through 
the  breadth  of  the  land." 

Beyond  Experiment 
The  plan  is  beyond  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  It  is  not  theo¬ 
retical;  it  is  sound:  it  is  practi¬ 
cal;  it  is  profitable. 

“Slowly  but  surely  it  is  assert¬ 
ing  its  power  over  the  many 
forces — the  do-gooders,  the  so- 
called  welfare  workers  and  the 
ever  -  present  lobbyists  —  who 
would  either  rule  our  boys  out 
altogether  or  find  some  means  of 
taxing  both  them  and  our  pub¬ 
lishers,  or  who  would  fix  age 
limits  at  an  adult  level." 

The  foundation  plan  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  conceived  to  deter  such 
opponents  of  “the  little  mer- 
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chant  plan,”  Andrews  explained 
further,  but  its  effects  in  elevat¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  and  benefiting  him  indi¬ 
vidually  “react  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
newspaperboys  and  against 
those  who  would  regiment  eith¬ 
er  or  both." 

He  defined  the  foundation  as 
“purely  and  simply  a  program 
designed  to  enthuse,  interest  and 
promote  boys  into  good,  compe¬ 
tent  business  leaders  of  tomor¬ 
row." 

To  the  argument  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  doing  the  things 
prescribed  by  the  California 
Foundation  individual.y,  An¬ 
drews’  reply  was:  “All  of  you 
could  do  a  better  job,  and  do  it 
collectively,  unanimously  and  a 
great  deal  more  effectively  on 
a  much  broader  scale.” 

Further,  those  who  are  not  do¬ 
ing  the  job  “are  the  ones  the 
do-gooders  single  out  and  set  up 
as  a  criterion."  he  said. 

Andrews  is  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

Walter  West  Elected 

Newly  elected  as  officers  of 
the  Texas  association  were  Wal¬ 
ter  Y.  West,  circulation  director 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  pres 
ident;  Sol  Katz,  city  circulation 
manager,  Dallas  Morning  News. 
first  vicepresident:  Ralph  M. 
Sorrels,  circulation  manager. 
Waco  News-Tribune,  second 
vicepresident,  and  R.  H.  McCoy, 
city  circulation  manager.  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  secretary  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Pat  F.  Fincher,  circulation 
manager.  Austin  American 
Statesman,  was  re-elected  secre 
tary  treasurer  for  the  fourth 
time.  He  was  also  cited  for  the 
first  annual  award  as  the  out¬ 
standing  TCMA  member  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  wristwatch. 

Membership  of  the  TCMA 
now  includes  69  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutives  representing  newspa 
pers  in  40  Texas  cities. 

■ 

William  J.  Tingue, 

Felt  Maker,  Dies 

William  J.  Tingue,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Tingue.  Brown  & 
Co.,  died  at  hLs  hoime  in  New 
York  City  on  Oct.  21,  after  a 
long  illness. 

Mr.  Tingue  attended  Brown 
University  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Alumni 
Association,  class  of  1901.  He 
entered  his  father’s  firm  of 
Tingue.  House  &  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  mechanical  felts. 

In  1902.  Mr.  Tingue  organized 
Tingue.  Brown  &  Co.,  as  a  part- 
ner.'^hip.  which  at  that  time  spe 
cialized  in  woolen  fabrics  for 
the  laundry  and  printing  indus¬ 
tries.  In  1907  Mr.  Tingue  was 
elected  president. 

Mr.  Tingue  is  survived  by  his 
son.  William  M.  Tingue,  who  is 
treasurer  of  the  company  and 
has  been  associated  with  it  for 
11  years:  two  daughters,  a  sis¬ 
ter,  and  three  grandchildren. 


New  officers  of  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association:  1 
right,  Ralph  M.  Sorrells,  second  vicepresident;  Walter  Y.  West, 
ident,  and  Sol  Katz,  first  vicepresident.  Pat  F.  Fincher,  re-e 
secretary-treasurer,  holds  up  watch  presented  to  him  as  outsta 
TCMA  member. 


Editor  Fights  even  the  smallest  news^te^ 

ffi  U  1  O  1  accurately  and  in  the  right  tone 

1  O  DrGQK  OGCCl  incident  is  of  enough 

consequence  to  be  talked  about 
by  the  gossips  up  and  down 
V-'ii  IT  UJJllC  L/UIU  main  street,"  Etzell  said  in  an 
Moose  Lake,  Minn. — The  right 

of  newspapers  to  inspect  and  certainly  believe 

print  vital  statistics  was  being  your  right  ...  to  have 

tested  this  week  by  the  Moose  access  to  public  records,  whether 
Lake  Star-Gazette.  '  be  the  county’s  vital  statistics 

The  30-year-old  editor  and  ^be  proceedings  of  district 
publisher,  James  F.  Etzell,  just  court.  ’ 

15  months  out  of  University  of  ■ 

Minnesota  School  of  Journalism.  New  Alabama  Wseklv 
has  asked  the  Carlton  county  at-  nprATim  Aia  i 

torney  Thoma.  M.  Bambary  to 

request  an  opinion  from  the  weekly,  rolled  off  the  presL  ® 
state  attorney  general.  J.  A.  A.  Friday,  Nov.  12.  It  is  4ng^ 
Burnquist,  as  to  whether  a  news-  Ughed  by  Decatur  PrintiK 
paper  has  legal  access  to  public  Editor  is  Frank  Barlow. 
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Yes,  there  are  standard  G-E  speed  controls  for  all  size 
job  presses — from  the  small  unit  which  provides  a 
platen  press  with  variable  speed,  to  the  large  rotary- 
offset  press  control  which  allows  jog  forward,  jog  re¬ 
verse,  trip  slow-down,  remote  operation,  and  adjust¬ 
able  starting  and  slow-down  torque. 

Easy  to  operate,  easy  to  maintain,  the  simplicity  of 
these  controls  means  a  minimum  installation  cost  and 
valuable  space  saving  for  your  plant. 

Whatever  size  press  you  are  planning  to  buy,  make 
sure  it’s  equipped  with  a  G-E  speed  controller.  Call  or 
write  your  nearest  G-E  sales  engineer  now. 


JuiVaut/ 

A  bulletin  giving  complete  details  of  the  new  stream* 
lined  G-E  press  controls.  Mail  tho  coupon  today. 


General  Electric  Company,  SocHon  BS5S-30 
Apparatus  Department,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  e  copy  el  yeur  bulletin  OEA-3643A  which  describes  the  new  A-C 
Preset-Speed  Printing  Press  Centrellers. 


CHy - - - 

GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


WayneFreeman 
Becomes  Editor 
Of  The  Piedmont 

Greenviixe,  S.  C.  —  Wayne 
Freeman  has  become  editor  of 
the  Greenville  Piedmont,  it  is 
announced  by  Publisher  Roger 
C.  Peace. 

He  succeed?  Judson  W.  Chap¬ 
man  who  will  devote  his  time 


Freeman  Chapman 


to  administrative  duties  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Greenville 
News-Piedmont  Co.  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  both  the  News 
and  Piedmont. 

David  A.  Tillinghast  becomes 
associate  editor  of  the  Piedmont 
and  will  write  a  daily  editorial 
column  in  addition  to  making 
other  contributions  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Gil  Rowland  becomes  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Yancey  Gilkerson 
will  continue  as  city  editor, 
Paul  Barrett  as  sports  editor 
and  Mrs.  William  P.  Barton  as 
woman's  editor. 

Freeman  was  born  Nov.  9, 
1916  near  Dacusville.  Like  his 
predecessor,  his  first  regular 
newspaper  Job  here  was  as  a 
carrier.  He  became  a  reporter 
In  June,  1939,  and  in  1942  he 
entered  military  service  as  a 
private,  serving  45  months  and 
becoming  a  captain  in  the  Corp 
of  Engineers.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  has  been  Columbia 
correspondent  and  political  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  News. 

Tillinghast  began  his  news- 
aper  career  with  the  Spartan- 
urg  Herald  and  was  successive¬ 
ly  sports  editor,  news  editor  and 
managing  editor  before  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server.  In  1928  he  joined  the 
Greenville  News  staff  and  later 
that  of  the  Piedmont. 

Rowland  was  wartime  sports 
editor  of  the  Piedmont.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

■ 

WAL  'Sunspot' 
Campaign  Opens 

Western  Air  Lines  expects  to 
tell  its  “Palm  Spring  Story” 
to  a  record  audience  this  winter 
through  a  sales  and  advertising 
program  all  ready  under  way 
in  connection  with  its  resump¬ 
tion  of  service  to  the  desert  re¬ 
sort  Nov.  1. 

Western’s  “sunspot”  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  opened  simultan¬ 
eously  with  the  service,  with  the 
first  of  special  ads  plugging  the 
resort  in  28  newspapers  in  cit¬ 
ies  on  WAL’s  Coastal  division 
t>etiween  San  Diego  and  SeatUe- 
Tacoma. 


Inglewood  News 
Gets  Sports  Trophy 

Inglewood,  Calif. — For  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  to  sports, 
the  Inglewood  Daily  News  pos¬ 
sesses  a  Helms  Athletic  Founda¬ 
tion  Award.  The  presentation 
was  made  to  Sports  Editor 
Frank  Lowery  and  Publisher 
Edwin  W.  Dean,  for  “sponsor¬ 
ship  and  direction  of  projects 
and  activities  of  exceptional 
merit.” 

The  News  promotes  a  weekly 
Quarterbacks  Club  luncheon 
and  Junior  Olymipic  programs, 
and  gives  full  coverage  to  vari¬ 
ous  sports. 

The  Inglewood  News  Athletic 
Club  this  spring  resulted  in  the 
development  of  Bob  MicMillen 
as  a  steeplechase  star  who  even¬ 
tually  represented  the  U.S.  in 
the  Olympic  Games. 


ANA  Starts 
Study  of  Ad 
Budget  Plans 

Howard  Seward,  formerly  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  will  di¬ 
rect  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers’  study  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

The  project  is  designed  to  es¬ 
tablish  guiding  principles  for 
determining  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure.  ’The  first  step  will 
be  to  find  out  how  typical  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  various  product 
classifications  set  up  their  ap¬ 
propriations.  As  now  planned, 
this  will  be  accomplished 
through  field  interviews  with 
advertising  directors. 

Mr.  Seward  has  already  start¬ 
ed  this  field  work,  ANA  said. 
He  estimates  that  at  least  75 


case  histories  will  be  needed 
All  material  gathered  will  ^ 
confidential,  and,  in  the 
report,  pains  will  be  take^ 
mask  the  identity  of  compania 
interviewed. 

Depth  interviews  will  shot 
all  the  steps  of  preparing  • 
budget,  how  it  is  broken  down 
by  product  classification,  hot 
the  long-range  trade-name  md 
institutional  requirements  art 
covered,  how  the  budget  geo 
its  approval,  and  the  cause  and 
considerations  involved  a 
changing  the  course  of  expendi 
tures. 

With  this  type  of  material  a 
hand,  said  Robert  B.  Brows 
vicepresident  of  Bristol-Myen 
and  chairman  of  the  ANA 
board,  “we  advertising  manj. 
ers  will  have  taken  a  big  step 
toward  knowing  as  much  as  wi 
should  about  the  true  function) 
of  advertising  and  its  place  in 
the  over-all  company  plan.” 


Reach  this  Greatest  Concentration 
of  Top  Management 

. . .  through  the  Newspaper  that 
Reaches  them  at  home! 


'ji  'f  Y 


•  The  big  roster  of  annual  visi¬ 
tors  and  winter  residents  of  South 
Florida  reads  like  a  W'ho’s  Who 
in  the  World  of  Business.  Here 
every  year  tome  top  executives 
w  ho  make  the  decisions  for  many 
of  the  nation’s  leading  firms  and 
industries;  men  who  often  have 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
PMblisher 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
Notional  Representatives 
Affiliated  Station 
WQAM.  WQAM-FM 

MIAMI  -  An  International  Market! 


the  final  say  about  the  goods  or 
service  you  may  have  to  offer. 

Go  straight  to  the  top  by 
reaching  these  people  at  home 
through  The  Miami  Herald,  the 
paper  which  delivers  more 
readers  along  Florida’s  Gold  Coast 
than  all  other  media  combined. 


5tlre  iSItami  Heralb 
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This  NEW  and  GREATER 

SYRACUSE 

BELONGS  in  You^Marketing  Picture! 


ABC  City  Zone  EXPANDS 

The  Figures  Prove  It! .  .  .  The  Map  Shows  It! 


MARCH  31,  1948  SEPTEMBER  30,  1948 

CITY  ZONE  Population  214,168  237,644  11 


LARGER 
^  MARKET 


ABC  Market  Coverage  Grows,  Tool 

ACUSE  cn 

13 
14% 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATIONS  .  .  .  SYRACUSE  CITY  ZONE 

HERALD-JOURNAL  (DAILY)  MARCH  31,  1948  60,947  MORE 

SEPT.  30,  1948  69,336 

HERALD-AMERICAN  (SUNDAY)  MARCH  31,  1948  54,444 

SEPT.  30,  1948  62,134 


%  COVERAGE! 

MORE 
^  COVERAGE! 


In  This  GREATER  Syracuse 

^'Electronics  Capital  of  the  World” 

YOU  GET  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL  (DAILY) 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN  (SUNDAY) 


National  Representatives 
Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Recipes  With  Fix 
Top  Food  Features 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the 
second  and  concluding  article 
based  on  food  editors'  comments 
received  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
questionnaire  dealing  with  food 
coverage  in  newspapers.) 

RECIPES  with  pictures  get  the 

greatest  reader  response,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  majority  of  food 
editors  replying  to  Editor  & 
PVPt-isHER’s  recent  question¬ 
naire. 

Closely  allied  with  recipets 
are  economy  menus,  basic  meth¬ 
ods  dealing  with  baking  and 
canning,  together  with  novel 
ways  of  preparing  food  which 
are  still  practical  from  the 
housewife’s  viewpoint,  say  food 
editors  from  coast  to  coast. 

Shy  of  Publicity  Tie  Ups 

As  previously  indicated,  food 
news  is  primarily  “local,”  and 
food  editors  do  not  rely  to  any 
great  extent  on  syndicated  mate¬ 
rial,  but  prepare  their  own  food 
features,  with  the  help  of  tested 
recipes  and  timely  reports  on 
new  food  products.  Food  edi¬ 
tors,  however,  fight  shy  of  direct 
publicity  tieups  from  food  proc¬ 
essors. 

While  reader  preferences  vary 
to  some  extent  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  homemak¬ 
ers  generally  are  looking  for 
suggestions  that  are  easiest  on 
the  home  cook's  time  and 
pocketbook.  Food  pictures  and 
their  recipes  are  the  thing  that 
first  attract  attention  and 
women  readers  go  on  from 
there,  according  to  comments 
received  from  food  editors. 

Mrs.  Anna  Guenther  Petz, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
listed  reader  preference  on  food 
features  as  follows;  (1)  basic 
one-dish  main  course  meals  in 
new  combinations:  (2)  economy 
meat  dishes;  (3)  preserving, 
canning,  jelly-making  in  season; 
(4)  new  versions  of  staple 
dishes. 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  according  to  Esther 
Hall,  finds  the  largest  number  of 
requests  are  for  recipes  for 
cookies.  casserole  ( one-dish 
meals),  desserts  and  salads  in 
that  order. 

Find  Men  Are  Interested 

Maude  Coons.  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  says  that  she  uses 
syndicated  copy  in  the  Sunrise 
edition  of  the  World-Herald  and 
in  the  magazine  section.  “All 
other  copy  is  prepared  by  the 
household  arts  department.”  she 
adds.  “Only  25%  is  syndicated 
material.  We  do  write  on  food 
topics  other  than  recipes  and 
releases.  We  have  between  350 
and  400  letters  a  week  seeking 
help  with  planning  menus  for 
parties  and  requests  for  specific 
recipes. 

“It  seems  to  us  that  there  has 
been  considerable  increase  of 
readership  in  food  pages  among 
men  since  the  war.  So  much 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  food 
during  the  war  with  rationing 
that  teere  is  considerable  more 
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interest  today  by  both  men  and 
women  in  food.” 

Startling  new  information  is 
always  popular  with  house¬ 
wives.  according  to  Harriet 
Cooke.  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  News, 
who  lists  new  recii>es,  new  ar¬ 
rivals  on  the  market,  and  mar¬ 
keting  as  the  three  most  pop¬ 
ular  topics  in  her  daily  food  col¬ 
umn,  six  days  a  week.  “We 
do  not  use  material  supplied  by 
syndicates  except  in  emergency 
( four  or  five  times  in  20  years ) .” 

Tested  Recipes  Rate  High 

Nancy  Dorris,  New  York 
News,  who  also  writes  a  daily 
food  column  consisting  of  her 
own  material  only,  reports  that 
carefully  tested  recipes  are  the 
No.  1  attention  getter.  “Offers 
of  free  leaflets  of  tested  recipes 
are  No.  2,”  she  says,  “market 
news  and  food  times  are  a  poor 
third.” 

Lilian  Martin  (Martha  Rey¬ 
nolds),  Chicago  Sun-Times,  who 
recently  set  a  good  example  of 
newspaper  timeliness  by  carry¬ 
ing  bread*making  recipes  on  the 
day  following  a  citywide  bakers’ 
strike  in  Chicago,  lists  market 
reports,  foreign  recipes,  party 
plans,  table  settings  and  bake- 
goods  recipes  as  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  features. 

Eve  Jolly  (Prudence  Penny), 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  uses  her  own  compKJsition 
and  some  editorial  material 
from  advertisers’  home  eco¬ 
nomics  departments.  She  finds 
that  offers  of  recipe  leaflets  on 
timely  subjects  rank  first  in 
reader  response.  Holiday  menus 
and  wedding  table  settings  are 
also  popular,  she  adds. 

Male  Editor  Reports 

Austin  H.  Perlow,  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Journal,  who  does 
a  daily  food  feature  and  on 
Thursdays  gets  out  a  food  sec¬ 
tion  averaging  eight  pages,  uses 
about  50^;  syndicated  matter, 
but  writes  his  own  column. 
“Well-Seasoned  Kitchen  Hints.” 
“Recipes  get  the  greatest  reader 
response,”  he  said,  “but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  recipe  that  accom¬ 
panies  a  layout  or  a  single  pic¬ 
ture.  New  products  take  second 
place  (‘Where  can  I  buy  .  .  .?’). 
Everything  else  is  so  far  behind, 
nothing  more  need  be  listed.” 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Peirce, 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Gazette  and 
Telegram,  says  that  reader  pref¬ 
erence  runs  to  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  serving  less-expen¬ 
sive  cuts  of  meat.  “Short  cuts 
and  use  of  leftovers  come  next.” 
she  said,  “along  with  interesting 
seasonings  and  the  use  of 
herbs.” 

Mary  Walker,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  relies  on  reci¬ 
pes  from  releases  sent  to  her 
by  food  conypanies.  but  writes 
her  own  stories  about  these 
recipes.  She  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  popular  items:  casserole 
dishes,  desserts,  meat  dishes  for 
the  family,  recipes  that  are  easy 
and  can  be  prepared  by  the 
men  as  well  as  the  housewife. 


"Market  Basket,”  a  weekly 
column  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Collis,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post,  is 
the  most  popular  feature,  in 
which  current  prices  are  given, 
along  with  recipes  and  new 
items  in  the  Cincinnati  market. 
Her  column  is  written  chiefly  on 
her  own  and  from  releases  by 
food  producers. 

Recipe  Contests  Popular 

Mrs.  Erma  M.  Winner,  writ¬ 
ing  for  Grit,  national  weekly 
publication,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
uses  only  one  syndicated  feature 
on  the  Food  and  Recipe  page. 
Other  material  is  taken  from 
releases  and  re-edited  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Grit’s  readers. 
“Recipes  receive  the  greatest 
reader  response  and  contests 
come  second,”  she  said.  “Recipe 
contests  always  are  popular  and 
pull  from  750  to  1.800  entries, 
with  very  small  awards  of  less 
than  $50  for  the  total  prize 
money.  A  recent  jelly  contest, 
with  a  first  prize  of  $100,  pulled 
2,400  glasses  of  jelly.” 

New  items  in  the  market,  re¬ 
ports  on  market  supplies,  reci¬ 
pes,  party  planning  and  menus 
attract  the  most  attention  from 
readers  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  according  to  Violet 
Faulkner.  She  writes  her  own 
copy  and  never  “reprints  re¬ 
leases  cold.”  She  uses  one  syn¬ 
dicated  article  on  food. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  uses  no  syndicate  material 
on  its  food  pages,  according  to 
Clarice  Rowlands.  “Our  stories 
are  our  own,”  she  says,  “many 
of  them  incorporating  material 
from  food  processors.  Our  re¬ 
quested  recipe  column,  stories 
about  new  food  products  and 
local  food  features  receive  the 
greatest  reader  response.” 

Betty  Service,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  uses  about  two-thirds  lo¬ 
cal  material  and  one-third  syn¬ 
dicate,  but  adds  that  “our  own 
food  features  always  get  a  large 
response.” 

Like  Familiar  Dishes 

A  combination  of  local  mate¬ 
rial  and  that  supplied  by  syndi¬ 
cates  and  food  processors  make 
up  the  editorial  menu  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  food  pages, 
according  to  Muriel  CaswaU. 
She  uses  many  photos  from  food 
producers.  “Here  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  I  think  readers  prefer 
photos  and  recipes  of  dishes 
they  are  already  familiar  with, 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


Pictures-Comics-Features- 
Exclusive  News  Dispatches 
—The  Complete  Service 
for  YOUR  Newspaper! 


THE 
LOCAL 
TOUCH 


COMES 

TO 

COLUMBIA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


South  Carolina's  FIRST  Mrkn 
Columbia,  ond  the  stote's  raniiii 
medium,  The  Columbia  Stote,  jca 
the  fast-growing  Lxolly  EM 
Gravure  Magazine  Group,  JsiiMt) 
2,  1949. 

The  format  of  The  Columbio  Sfott 
Locally  Edited  Magazine  will  h 
the  same  as  the  other  eight  popt 
lar  locally  edited  supplements  In 
Atlanta,  Columbus,  Houston,  lidi. 
anopolis,  Louisville,  Noshville,  Net 
Orleans  and  San  Antonio. 

No  wonder  we're  proud.  Every  wed 
more  notional  odvertisers  ore  is- 
covering  that  the  Locolly  Edited 
Gravure  Magazines  odd  up  to  o 
greater  advertising  value.  Compote 
for  yourself  .  .  .  point  for  poini 
.  .  .  your  best  buy  is  the  locolly 
Edited  Gravure  Magozine. 

Leadership  in  Readership  .  .  . 
ask  to  see  the  recent  comporisoo 
surveys. 


Concentrated  circulation  in  the 
middle  24  Counties  of  South 
(Carolina 
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From  spot  news  in  the  Journals  of  Commerce,  executives  plot  business 
weather  trends  and  raise  or  lower  their  sights  to  meet  current  conditions 


The  facts  of  today’s  events  create  tomorrow’s 
business  and  industrial  trends.  Men  who 
govern  day-to-day  policies  require  undelayed 
day-to-day  facts  in  order  to  shape  plans  for 
production,  selling  and  buying. 

That  is  why,  each  morning,  200,000  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  executives  scan  their 
Journals  of  Commerce,  interpret  the  facts  and 
make  decisions  to  meet  indicated  conditions. 

For  these  men  of  top  management,  the 
Journals  of  Commerce  spotlight  all  the  signifi¬ 
cant  news  for  business  and  industry.  These 
complete  daily  business  newspapers  are  edited 
solely  for  business,  industrial  and  financial 
interests.  Spot  dispatches  from  a  world-wide 
staff  and  exclusive,  business-angled  news  fea¬ 
tures,  funneled  down  to  the  specific  interests 
of  management  executives.  And  to  these 
executives  the  Journals  of  Commerce  bring 
the  day’s  most  vital  news. 

No  other  source  of  business  news  is  as 
complete  and  authentic  as  the  Journals  of 
Commerce,  the  daily  newspapers  that  are 
widely  regarded  as  the  barometer  for  business. 
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When  you  quote  The  Neu)  York  Journal  of  Commerce  or  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  you  can  be  sure  that  what  you 
quote  is  the  product  of  sound,  thorough  journalism. 

In  the  service  of  American  free  enterprise,  the  Journals  of 
Commerce  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  news  at  its  source  and 
to  authenticate  the  facts  before  releasing  them.  Only  through 
such  realistic  policies  have  these  newspapers  of  business  held 
the  confidence  of  their  readers,  year  after  year. 


TOP  MANAGEMENT’S  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 

Th«  Journal  of  Commorco,  53  Park  Row,  Now  York  15,  N.  Y.  "k  Chicago  Journal  of  Commorco,  12  Grand  Avonuo,  Chicago  90,  III. 
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Food  Editors 
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or  that  are  easily  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  made.  Our  Post  readers 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  fancy 
dishes  that  take  a  lot  of  time 
and  money  to  prepare.” 

Helen  Robertscyi,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Plain  Dealer,  who  writes 
one  column  daily  and  prepares 
a  rotogravure  food  page  on 
Sunday,  developes  her  own 
material,  varying  the  subject 
matter,  including  recipes,  mar¬ 
keting  conditions,  nutrition  and 
happenings  of  local  interest. 
Recipes  get  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponse,  reader  suggestions  sec¬ 
ond  and  general  information 
last. 

Florence  LaGanke,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press,  gets  out  her  own 
food  features.  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  writes  an  occasional 
food  column.  She  finds  that 
yeast  mixtures,  desserts,  can¬ 
ning  and  freezing  are  popular 
food  topics. 

Rely  on  Releases 

The  majority  of  Dixie  Oliver's 
columns  in  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  are  made  up  of  mate¬ 
rial  drawn  from  releases  sent 
to  her  from  food  companies. 
She  usually  includes  food  topics 
along  with  recipes.  “Food  fea¬ 
tures  written  on  personalities 
have  top  reader  interest,”  she 
said.  ‘Recipes  come  second  and 
menus  third.” 

Doris  Lockerman,  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution,  devotes 
about  a  page  a  week  to  food  on 
Friday  morning,  with  no  Sun¬ 
day  coverage.  “We  use  a  great 
deal  of  material  furnished  by 
research  and  home  economics 
staffs  of  various  food  com¬ 
panies,”  she  said.  “No  syndi¬ 
cated  material  is  used.  Each 
Friday  we  feaiture  a  timely  ar¬ 
ticle  on  inexpensive  foods, 
which  we  originate  here  in  the 
office.  Desserts  are  always  most 
popular  here.  I  don’t  know 
why,  meat  substitutes  are  nec¬ 
essary  and  in  demand..” 

Diets  Often  Sought 

Grace  Hartley,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  writes  a  column  four 
times  a  week — Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  She 
does  not  rely  on  syndicate  mate¬ 
rial  and  looks  to  food  processors 
for  basic  information  and  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories.  She  finds 
that  local  food  features  are  the 
most  popular. 

Chicago  Dailies 
Are  Food  Minded 

Chicago  —  Two  afternoon 
newspapers  here  have  revamped 
and  expanded  their  Ibursday 
food  sections  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
centrate  food  coverage  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  one  department. 

The  Herald- American  is  de¬ 
voting  its  entire  center  section 
on  Thursdays  to  food  news  and 
women's  features.  The  Sun- 
Times  has  introduced  a  “pull¬ 
out”  section  of  16  tabloid  pages 
in  its  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  morning  issues,  devoted 
to  food  news  and  advertising. 
Both  feature  food  budget  stories, 
menus  and  recipes,  attractively 
I  illustrated. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

‘  W  orr‘7  Clinic’  Endorsed 
by  Landslide  Vote 

Newspaper  Readers  Show  Definite  Preference 


Frances  Blackwood,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  who  gets 
out  a  column  of  food  copy  four 
days  a  week  and  from  six  to 
seven  food  pages  ( exclusive  of 
advertising)  on  Thursday,  uses 
her  own  material  in  feature 
stories.  She  finds  that  readers 
like  good  cake  recipes,  articles 
on  diets  and  reducing  and  fea¬ 
tures  about  old  fashioned  fav¬ 
orite  local  dishes,  plus  budget 
articles  on  home  economy. 

Margaret  Dillon  (Sue  Scatter- 
good),  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Age-Herald,  keeps  food  fea¬ 
tures  going  in  two  p>apers.  In 
all  her  columns,  she  features 
shopping  news,  menu  planning, 
nutrition  and  related  topics. 
She  adapts  her  stories  to  foods 
in  season. 

She  reports  that  phone  calls 
are  always  heavy  during  the 
summer  when  the  food  pages  i 
play  up  canning,  preserving  and 
pickling  news.  “Food  copy  has 
been  receiving  more  space  in 
the  las't  year  and  we  are  grad-  I 
ually  increasing  it,”  she  says. 

What  Editors  Want  I 

Turning  now  to  what  food  ed-  ; 
itors  want  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation  from  food  processors,  we 
find  that,  in  general,  they  want  i 

( 1 )  new  developments  in  food;  j 

(2)  new  uses  for  food;  (3)  test¬ 
ed,  but  simple  recipes;  (4)  re-  i 
leases  that  are  short  and  to  the  ■ 
point;  (5)  glossy  prints  (8x10) 
of  pictures  that  are  clear  and  | 
not  cluttered,  that  reduce  and 
print  clearly.  Most  editors  pre¬ 
fer  pictures  of  food  ready  to  j 
serve,  rather  than  the  how-do-it 
type,  although  some  voiced  a 
preference  for  method  shots. 

“Pictures  showing  the  use  of 
available  and  seasonable  food 
products,  new  methods  or  new 
products  are  most  desirable,” 
says  Miss  Dillon  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  papers. 

Ikirothy  Cooley  Thompson, 
Chicago  Herald- American,  rates 
her  preferences  as  follows: 
Food  news,  recipe  material, 
glossy  prints  of  pictures  of  fin¬ 
ished  products  without  models. 

Dorothea  Hake,  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Enquirer,  who  writes  her 
own  column  three  days  a  week 
and  uses  some  syndicated  mate¬ 
rial,  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  new  ideas  in  food  prepara¬ 
tion.  “We  like  glossies  of  the 
finished  product,  and  occasional¬ 
ly  like  to  use  step-by-step  pic¬ 
tures.”  she  said. 

“Clear  glossy  prints  of  fin¬ 
ished  dishes  are  best,”  says 
Anne  Ryan  Lesh,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  which  goes 
in  quite  heavily  for  syndicated 
material. 

Good  Pictures  Important 

Again  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  go^  photography,  Kay 
Kopera,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
says:  “Pictures  should  be  at¬ 
tractive  in  comporition;  table- 
settings  interesting  and  in  good 
taste.  But  no  picture  should  be 
too  fancy  looking — food  should 
not  be  tortured  nor  tables  over¬ 
decorated.  The  setting  should 
be  the  type  which  the  average 
woman  could  duplicate.” 

Informative  material,  briefly 
presented,  is  most  valuable  to 
Edrie  Van  Dore.  Hartford 
Conn.)  Times.  “I  prefer  reci¬ 
pes  clearly  presented,  without 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


As  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  goes  to  press,  Hopkins 
Syndicate  of  Mellott,  Ind.,  has 
just  finished  tab- 
I  ulating  the  Oc¬ 
tober  count  of 
!  letters  from  60 
I  of  over  200 
newspapers  that 
publish  Dr. 

George  W . 

Crane’s  “Worry 
Clinic.”  So  far, 
the  count  totals 
22.300  letters  an 
average  of  371 4- 
per  newspaper. 

Each  letter 
contains  one  or 
more  dimes — 

10c  for  each  one 
of  Dr.  Crane’s  famous  bulletins 
which  the  writer  orders  to  get 
better  informed  about  something 
he  or  she  has  read  in  Dr.  Crane’s 
column.  Here  is  evidence,  not 
only  of  exceptionally  high  read¬ 
ership,  but  also  of  a  degree  of 
reader  interest  equalled  by  few, 
if  any,  other  features.  Dr.  Crane’s 
bulletins,  moreover,  provide  an 
admirable  circulation  building 
extension  service  at  no  cost  to 
the  publisher. 

The  largest  “vote”  in  these  Oc¬ 
tober  returns  was  4,404  letters 
from  Toledo  Blade  readers. 
Others,  although  less  spectacular, 
still  offer  striking  evidence  of 
Dr.  Crane’s  popularity  and  in¬ 
fluence  as  the  following  random 
samples  graphically  illustrate. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

Xo. 

Letters 

Akron,  Ohio 
Beacon  Journal.. 

133,000 

1,121 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
News  . 

62,000 

597 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Citizen  . 

84,000 

1,118 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Daily  Mail . 

60,000 

366 

Danville,  Ill. 
Commercial  News 

33,000 

180 

Decatur,  Ill. 
Herald-Review  . . 

57,000 

644 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Press  . 

42,000 

360 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Star  . 

174,000 

1,095 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Post-Register  .... 

11.000 

131 

Johnstown,  Pa. 
Democrat  . 

25,000 

293 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
News  Sentinel  . . . 

99,000 

1.011 

Miami,  Fla. 

Herald .  138,000  632 

Portland,  Ore. 

Oregonian  .  214.000  897 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Post  Gazette  ....  280,000  1,325 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Patriot  Ledger  .  .  31,000  206 

Rockford,  Ill, 

Star  .  38,000  259 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Herald .  24,000  179 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Post  Dispatch  . .  .  266.000  1,545 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Journal  .  42.000  145 

Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Outlook .  19.000  152 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Blade . ;....  181,000  4,404 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Times .  44.000  410 

The  people  who  mail  in  all 

those  thousands  of  letters  and 
dimes  do  so  because  Dr.  Crane 
helps  them  solve  their  own  per 
sonal,  neighborhood  and  home¬ 
town  problems.  They  may  or 
may  not  be  deeply  interested  in 
Congress.  U.N.,  Moscow,  Paris  gr 
Washington.  They  are  always 
vitally  interested  in  how  to  train 
children — get  along  with  neigh¬ 
bors.  win  or  hold  a  helpmate, 
have  a  happier  family  life — im¬ 
prove  their  personalities  and  all 
the  countless  other  problems  in 
the  everyday  lives  of  everyday 
people. 

Consequently,  reader  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Crane’s  “Wor^ 
Clinic”  is  not  affected  by  polit¬ 
ical,  economic  or  other  changes. 
It  makes  no  predictions  and 
states  no  opinions  which  could-be 
discredited  by  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  his  control.  He  deals  only 
with  the  accepted  principles  of 
psychology  adjusted  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  daily  needs  of 
the  bulk  of  your  readers.  Now, 
you  can  run  this  home-tested 
feature  13  weeks  and  we’ll  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you’ve  paid  us 
if  you  are  not  100%  sold  on  it. 
So,  mail  the  coupon  below  for 
complete  information. 

At  the  same  time,  inquire 
about  other  features  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  4  Ace  Reporters.  Like 
“Worry  Clinic,”  they  focus  on 
your  readers’  home  interests  to 
serve  their  spiritual,  social, 
physical  and  mental  needs.  Get 
all  the  facts.  Mail  the  coupon 
today  to  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc., 
Box  F,  Mellott,  Indiana. 


j  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC.,  BOX  F,  MELLOTT,  INDIANA  j 

Rush  information  on  features  checit  below:  I 

(  )  THE  WORRY  CLINIC  (  )  DR.  CRANE’S  RADIO  PROGRAM  | 


Dr.  Georsre  W.  Crane 


(  )  ALTAR  STAIRS 

J.  Marvin  Rast.  D.D. 
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too  much  dressing  up,  but  with 
a  short  lead,”  she  said.  “We 
need  more  photographs  suitable 
for  one-column  cuts,” 

Maude  Coons,  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  is  interested  in  learning 
about  new  developments  of  fo<Kl 
processors  before  they  are  ad¬ 
vertised.  “In  this  way,  we  do 
not  tie  up  with  advertising  of 
their  products,”  she  explained. 
“This  material  should  be  sent  to 
the  food  editor  two  or  three 
weeks  before  any  advertising  is 
scheduled  to  run.” 

_  Scientific  stories  are  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  Harriet  Cooke, 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  “We  do 
not  use  pictures  except  on  rare 
occasions,  and  these  we  try  to 
get  with  a  local  tie-up,”  she 
added. 

Nancy  Dorris,  New  York 
News,  suggests  food  companies 
send  “legitimate,  accurate  news 
of  products,  rather  than  articles 
written  to  please  persons  high 
in  the  company,  as  is  so  often 
the  case.”  The  News  does  not 
use  food  pictures,  she  said. 

Stresses  Brevity 

Lilian  Martin,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  likes  “how-to-do”  pic¬ 
tures;  tested  recijpes  “timely 
and  keyed  to  our  market.” 

Austin  Perlow,  Long  Island 
Star-Journal,  has  some  definite 
likes  and  dislikes.  Most  help¬ 
ful  information,  he  says,  con¬ 
sists  of  briefly  written  recipes 
that  have  a>  new  “angle"  to  them, 
brief  news  stories  concerning 
new  products,  and  timely,  sea¬ 
sonal  items  on  availability  of 
produce.  “Material  should  bear 
at  least  a  suspicion  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  newspaper  copy,” 
he  adds.  "Releases  should  above 
all  else  be  BRIEF.” 

Glossy  prints  are  always  wel¬ 
come  by  Mr.  Perlow,  who  com¬ 
ments:  “Mlost  mats  stink.  Pic¬ 
tures  should  not  be  fouled  up 
by  the  inclusion  of  every 
damned  thing  in  the  kitchen  or 
on  the  dining  table,  but  should 
emphasize  a  single  idea.  .  .  . 
Why  confuse  the  reader,  so  she 
remembers  the  fancy  cups  or 
plates  and  not  the  food?” 

Mrs.  Peirce  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram -Gazette  adds  her  voice 
to  the  need  for  recipes  and  new 
ways  of  serving,  plus  glossies 
which  have  good  detail  and  con¬ 
trast.  “Many  pictures  are  not 
suitable  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction,”  she  said,  “because  they 
are  too  fussy,  particularly  in 
background.” 

Mary  Walker,  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  likes  to  receive  material 
on  seasonal  foods  and  holiday 
dishes,  with  appropriate  art. 

Mrs.  Collis,  Cincinnati  Post, 
stressed  the  value  of  reports 
from  research  laboratories  along 
with  tested  recipes. 

Concise  Stories  Best 

Writing  for  Grit  readers,  Mrs. 
Winner  prefers  recipes  on  the 
practical  side,  not  those  calling 
for  an  extensive  list  of  expen¬ 
sive,  hard-to-get  ingredients. 
"We  like  pictures  that  are  un¬ 
cluttered.”  she  added.  “Too 
much  glamour  often  detracts 
from  the  very  thing  we  wish  to 
show.  How-to-do  pictures  are 
always  welcome.” 
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Violet  Faulkner,  Washington 
Star,  says  “amen”  to  recipes  and 
8  X  10  glossies,  but  adds  that 
she  likes  background  material 
if  there  is  anything  unusual 
about  the  product,  including 
history  of  origin. 

The  Mlilwaukee  Journal  pre¬ 
fers  releases  that  are  concisely 
presented,  because  such  stories 
are  generally  rewritten,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clarice  Rowlands,  who 
adds:  “Any  type  of  glossy  print 
is  acceptable  providing  the  com¬ 
position  is  good  and  no  brand 
names  appear  on  items  in  pic 
tures.” 

Glassy  prints  “with  some  ac¬ 
tion”  are  the  top  preference  in 
the  case  of  Betty  Service,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 
She  also  likes  “timely  informa¬ 
tion.  simply  told." 

The  Boston  Post  uses  at  least 
one  food  picture  in  the  Sunday 
food  section,  sometimes  two. 
playing  them  up  with  colored 
borders  and  giving  the  recipes 
below  the  picture  and  cutlines. 
“We  like  photos  that  show  a 
close-up  of  the  completed  dish 
set  up  attractively,”  said  Muriel 
Caswall.  “Occasionally  we  use 
a  set  of  how-to-do-it  pictures, 
but  these  usually  take  more 
space,  than  we  can  spare.” 

“If  new  products  are  being  in 
troduced,  I  like  to  know  when 
they  will  go  on  the  market,  at 
approximately  what  price,  and 
where  they  can  be  bought,” 
Dixie  Oliver,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  explained.  “I  do  not  like 
recipes  that  call  for  a  particular 
brand  of  ingredient  or  pictures 
with  models  in  them.  It  is 
seldom  that  I  use  a  ‘preparation' 
picture:  I  prefer  the  ftnished 
product.” 

Doris  Lockerman,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  voices  much  the 
same  opinion,  stating:  “We  like 
a  short,  breezy  lead  in  publicity 
pieces  (so  we  can  rewrite  ’em 
without  too  much  trouble),  and 
good,  tested  recipes.  We  do 
very  little  with  long,  romantic¬ 
ized  stories  of  food  development. 

.  .  .  Glossy  pictures  are  the  best, 
with  emphasis  on  attractive  ser¬ 
vices.  which  are  far  better  than 
the  method-type  of  picture, 
showing  somebody's  hands  ‘mix 
ing  up  the  batter.’  ” 

Some  Like  Methods  Shots 

Grace  Hartley,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  wants  basic  information, 
plus  human  interest  stories, 
.short  filler  items,  and  how-to- 
do-it  pictures  with  appropriate 
settings. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Scientists  are  going  to  study 
nature’s  methods  before  making 
further  major  attempts  to  pro¬ 
duce  artificial  weather  conditions. 
For  a  while  it  ain’t  going  to  rain 
no  more  than  usual. 

•  *  • 

Dispatches  from  Tokyo  say  that 
Gen.  MacArthur  has  decided  to 
stay  on  in  Japan.  The  general 
received  definite  assurance  that  > 
we  could  manage  somehow  wi^- 
out  him  over  here  for  at  least 
another  four  years. 

/■rom  Ihr  CIn'clond  Plain  Oraler 


Sue  Baker,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune,  votes  for  glos¬ 
sies  and  material  with  a  his¬ 
torical  background,  as  well  as 
tested  recipes.  She  prepares 
her  material  for  Thursday  and 
Sunday  food  sections  and  sup¬ 
plements  the  “Market  Basket 
Page"  with  syndicated  features. 

Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chicago 
Tribune,  prefers  news  of  new 
products,  new  ways  of  serving 
foods,  and  pictures  “showing 
appetizing  food,  with  little  ex¬ 
tra  clutter.” 

The  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 
prefers  news  items  without  any 
advertising  connections,  accord¬ 
ing  to  K.  Eileen  Doyle,  who  says 
“we  seldom  have  room  to  fea¬ 
ture  food  recipes  with  art.  .  .  . 
we  use  much  of  the  coipy  com¬ 
ing  from  manufacturers,  but  it 
is  our  policy  to  delete  trade 
names." 

A  similar  policy  is  followed 
by  the  Roanoke  (W.  Va. )  World- 
News  and  Times,  which  are  pio¬ 
neering  the  plan  of  a  second 
food  page  on  Tuesday  in  order 
to  level  out  crowded  Thursday 
food  sections.  Mary  B.  Armi- 
sfead  calls  for  “sparkling,  time¬ 
ly  articles  with  few  trade  names 
and  glossy  prints.”  She  believes 
that  food  features  have,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  been  under¬ 
played  and  their  importance  ne¬ 
glected. 

Three  other  food  editors, 
Eleanor  G.  Hunt,  Hartford 
( Ck)nn. )  Courant:  May  Del 
Flagg,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and 
Arthena  Mackie,  Jersey  City 
( N.  J. )  Jersey  Journal,  join 
their  sister  food  editors  across 
the  country  in  asking  food  proc¬ 
essors  to  furnish  simple,  tested 
recipes,  timely  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  short  newsy  stories  on 
new  products,  attractively  illus¬ 
trated  with  8  X  10  glossies. 

Features  Plentiful  Foods 

Dorothy  Sinz.  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  stresses  timely 
food  news,  featuring  what  is 
plentiful  in  market.  Whatever 
is  cheapest  and  best,  gets  the 
lead  treatment,  she  says, 
whether  it  be  carrots,  spinach  or 
apples.  She  uses  about  six  col¬ 
umns  of  copy  and  a  four-column 
picture  to  do  this.  Her  pref¬ 
erence  for  pictures  runs  to  the 
“non-cluttered,  mouth  -  watering 
kind  that  make  you  want  to 


Rockfoid  Has 
2nd  Food  Page 

Rockford,  Ill.— The  Rocfc/ord 
Register-Republic,  this  week  in¬ 
augurated  a  second  food  page 
A  Monday  feature,  offering  u 
additional  food  advertising  day 
this  new  attraction  will  be  hi^’ 
lighted  by  an  exclusive  new 
recipe  column  headed  “What’s 
Cooking.” 

Mienus  selected  for  spotlight¬ 
ing  will  be  pictured  and  de 
scribed  as  they  are  being  pre 
pared  in  the  Register-RCTubUc’s 
own  News  Tower  Test  Kitchen 
“What’s  Cooking”  will  featun 
recipes,  kitchen  hints  and  time 
savers  collected  from  Rockford 
area  housewives. 


prepare  a  dish  immediately," 

The  New  York  Sun  does  not 
promote  correspondence  with 
its  food  editor,  according  to 
Edith  M.  Barber,  who  says  then 
are  no  “come-on”  articles  on 
her  page.  She  writes  her  own 
column  and  prefers  material 
that  will  furnish  theme  for  her 
to  do  her  own  writing. 

Agnes  Adams  Murphy,  Neit 
York  Post-Home  News,  finds 
that  space  devoted  to  pictures 
has  wide  appeal.  She  does  a 
daily  food  column  of  about  250 
words,  plus  daily  recipe.  On 
Thursday,  she  gets  out  an  8  to 
12-page  section  carrying  recipes, 
menus  and  a  weekend  picture 
spread.  She  prefers  glossy 
prints  of  prepared  food. 
Canadian  Editor  Report! 

Majorie  Elwood,  Toronto 
(Ont. )  Star,  wants  factual  in 
formation  from  food  processors, 
including  some  historical  back¬ 
ground  concerning  a  particular 
food,  or  newly-discovered  nu¬ 
tritional  value  of  a  food.  She 
uses  very  little  syndicated  food 
news,  less  than  5%. 

Reader  preference  in  Toronto 
runs  to  inexpensive  meat  dishes, 
cookies,  seasonal  features  such 
as  Christmas  cakes,  summer  des¬ 
serts  and  canning,  along  wift 
meal  planning.  Mrs.  Elwood. 
who  taught  adult  evening  school 
cooking  classes,  says; 

“I  know  how  many  house 
wives  there  are  who  do  not 
( Continued  on  page  38) 
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know  or  understand  the  basic 
principles  of  cooking.  There¬ 
fore,  I  try  to  make  my  column 
simple  in  its  content  and  rather 
detailed  as  to  method  of  mixing 
and  baking  of  foods.” 

The  Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  devotes  a  half-col¬ 
umn  daily  and  a  full  page  ( tab¬ 
loid  size)  in  the  Sunday  “Pa¬ 
cific  Parade"  to  “Dorothy  Dean” 
food  features,  according  to  Dor¬ 
othy  C.  Raymond.  “T^e  daily 
column  is  always  on  foods,”  she 
said.  “An  occasional  Sunday 
page  deals  with  fashions  or  cos¬ 
metics.” 

Recipes  for  cakes  and  cookies 
rate  high  among  Spokesman- 
Review  readers,  she  says,  with 
casserole  dishes  and  salads  also 
popular.  “We  get  more  letters 
after  publishing  a  Sunday  page 
on  cosmetics,  than  we  receive 
from  any  food  feature  except 
cakes  and  cookies,”  she  added. 

Question  Box  Popular 

Treve  I>avis.  Binghamton 
( N.  Y. )  Press,  says  the  most 
popular  feature  on  the  women’s 
pages  is  the  Reader's  Exchange, 
a  question  and  answer  column 
concerned  chiefly  with  recipes. 
“Our  use  of  syndicated  food 
material  is  limit^  because  their 
features  are  usually  illustrated 
by  mats  and  we  prefer  to  use 
glossy  photographs,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  use  such  photo¬ 
graphs,  usually  from  food  con¬ 
cerns,  for  three-column  cuts  al¬ 
most  daily.  We  do  a  weekly 
story  on  plentifuls  and  prices.” 

Thursday  is  the  “big  food 
day”  in  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 
Press,  but  food  news  is  featured 
three  times  a  week — ^Tuesday, 
^ursday  and  Sunday — accord¬ 
ing  to  Josephine  Gibson,  who 
reports  the  “Food  Question 
Box”  is  the  most  papular  fea¬ 
ture. 

"On  Thursday  we  feature  the 
‘Food  Question  Box,’  which  con¬ 
sists  of  answers  to  readers’  ques¬ 
tions,”  said  Miss  Gibson.  “This 
runs  three  to  five  columns  a 
week  and  fills  the  editorial 
£Q>ace  of  several  pages  with  much 
food  advertising  surrounding  it. 
This  column  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  popular.” 

LfOis  Thrasher,  Chicago  Daily 
Sews,  never  writes  her  food 
column  from  syndicated  mate¬ 
rial.  MIost  of  it  is  based  on  re¬ 
leases.  pictures  and  stories  sub¬ 
mitted  by  food  companies  and 
requests  cd  readers  if  compatible 
with  what  foods  are  currently 
available  in  the  markets. 

She  likes  short  food  stories 
that  are  “100%  to  the  point.” 
The  Daily  News  does  not  run 
any  material  as  it  is  submitted 
and  Miss  Thrasher  appreciates 
not  having  to  wade  through  a 
ream  of  “so-called  feature  leads 
to  get  to  the  point”  of  what  the 
food  company  has  to  say. 

“I  prefer  one-page  releases 
whenever  possible,”  she  said, 
“and  definitely  not  the  bro¬ 
chures,  booklets,  meetings  of 
boards  of  directors  and  what¬ 
not  that  we  often  get.  I  can  use 
only  sharp  black  and  white  pic¬ 
tures — ^no  colors.” 


Col.  McCormick 
Urges  Big  Drive 
For  Ad  Volume 

Chicago — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  ed-  i 
itor  and  publisher,  urged  the  i 
advertising  staff  to  continue  its 
record-'breaking  efforts  in  build¬ 
ing  ad  volume  to  meet  current 
operating  costs  at  the  annual  i 
Advertising  Department  dinner 
here  Nov.  3.  It  was  the  30th 
such  occasion  at  which  he  has  | 
spoken.  | 

Three  agency  guest  speakers  I 
emphasized  the  growth  of  tele¬ 
vision.  Fairfax  Cone,  chairman  : 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  pre-  | 
dieted  television  and  newspa¬ 
pers  would  complement  each  | 
other  in  the  presentation  of  ! 
news  and  advertising.  He 
added,  however,  that  magazines  ! 
may  receive  “stiff  competitive  j 
blows”  from  television. 

Cone  pointed  out  that  tele-  I 
vision  is  able  to  provide  only  a  | 
part  of  a  news  story,  whereas  I 
the  newspaper  can  present  a  full  j 
version  in  permanent  form.  I 

Hays  MacFarland.  president 
of  MacFarland.  Aveyard  &  Co., 
predicted  four  billion  dollars’  i 
worth  of  video  sets  will  be  sold  ; 
in  the  next  five  years. 

He  advised  Tribune  ad  sales-  | 
men  to  help  all  newspapers  do  j 
a  better  job  in  selling  the  value  j 
of  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium.  He  complimented  the 
'Tribune  ad  staff  for  the  way  it 
has  promoted  the  interests  of  its 
advertisers. 

Melvin  Brorby,  vicepresident, 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Inc.,  told  of  the  growth  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  New  York. 

■ 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Announces  New  Aides  , 

Recent  staff  additions,  an-  ' 
nounced  this  week  by  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee.  Inc.,  publishers’  rep 
resentative.  include: 

In  New  York:  Gordon  J.  Se- 
merad.  formerly  with  the  Sew 
York  World-Telegram,  and  Al¬ 
fred  G.  MacKenzie  of  American 
Legion  Magazine;  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Robert  D.  Burt  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press 
Telegram;  in  San  Francisco, 
Charles  Livingston  of  the  Son 
Francisco  Call- Bulletin;  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  John  Hancock,  formerly 
with  the  Copley  Newspapers 
and  the  Sew  York  Post, 
m 

Correspondent  Elected 

Sydney,  Aus. — George  McCad- 
den.  United  Press  manager  for 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  President  of  ! 
the  Foreign  Correspondents  As-  | 
sociation.  in  Australia.  He  sue-  ; 
ceeds  Ralph  Morton,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  who  has  re-  | 
turned  to  the  United  States.  | 

Grid  Fans  Collect 

Toledo,  O. — ^The  Times  paid  I 
out  28  $100  Savings  Bonds  for  I 
the  perfect  guesses  made  on  20  | 
Oct.  30  football  games  and  : 
chalked  it  up  to  promotion —  ' 
and  fancy  football  score-picking.  | 
Then  it  promptly  announced  it 
was  running  another  contest. 


AIR  EXPRESS 
gives  you 

gj!  these 

advantages 

[A  combination  you  don’t  get  1 
with  other  air-shipping  methods  J 


1. 

2, 
3. 


Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost. 
Your  shipments  are  picked  up  promptly  when 
you  call;  fast  delivery  to  consignee’s  door. 

You  get  a  receipt  for  every  shipment,  and  de¬ 
livery  is  proved  by  signature  of  consignee. 
One-carrier  responsibility.  Complete  security. 

Assured  protection,  too — valuation  coverage 
up  to  $50  without  extra  charge;  10  cents  for 
each  additional  $100  or  fraction  thereof. 


These  advantages,  plus  21  others,  make  Air  Express 
the  best  and  fastest  way  to  ship.  Your^hipments  go 
on  every  flight  of  the  Scheduled  Airlines — repair 
parts,  equipment,  finished  items  keep  moving  to 
where  they’re  needed.  Reach  any  U.  S.  point  in 
hours.  Phone  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway 
Express  Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action.  Specify 
“Air  Express”  on  orders  for  quickest  delivery. 

FACTS  on  low  Air  Express  rotes 

22  Ibe.  machine  parts  goes  TOO  miles  for  9t.7.3. 

10  lbs.  printed  matter  goes  KMNI  miles  for 

30-lb.  carton  of  new  fashions  goes  .tOO  miles  for  S  1.61. 

Same  day  delivery  in  all  these  cases  if  you  ship  early. 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY  AND  THt 
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all-purpose 

Hand  Proof  Presses 

NOW 


aet  klcfUUi. 

^uik  a  mmlmum  mue^ime^ni 


Designed  for 

•  proving  job  and  small  auto¬ 
matic  press  forms  in  chases 


•  registering  color  forms 

No.  325G*Vandercook  •  testing  of  plates  and  forms 
Hand  Proof  Press 

Max.  Form:  24  *24’/, '  •  P**®®**  ®^  excellent  quality  up 

to  full  newspaper  page  size 


Features  common  to  both  325A  and  325G  e  Sturdy  Constructed  Grippers 
e  Automatic  Inking  •  3-inch  Synthetic  Rubber  Form  Rollers 

e  Heavy  Bed  and  Full  Ball  Bearing  Cylinder  Construction  •  Adjustable  Spring  Sheet  Holders 


Standard  equipment  in  many  of  the  country’s  leading 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  who  do  not 
require  a  power  proof  press. 
I  Handles  all  sizes  of  sheets  from 

I  4x6  ins.  up  to  full  newspaper 

I  pages  in  type-high  stereotype 

I  chases  without  printing  the 

t  ^  L  Especially  designed  for 

working  with  make-up  trucks. 


N0.325A* 
Vondercook 
Hand  Proof 
Press 

Max.  Form:  24"x24V4‘ 


Two  of  eight  Vondercook  Hand  Proof  Presses 
sold  exclusively  in  the  U.5.A.  by 


Fourteen  other  models  sold  exclusively  by  Vondercook  &  Sons,  Inc. 


American  Type  Founders  Sales  Corporation 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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<SIDE  SHflWS^ 


A  Sunday  newspaper  has  to  be  as  entertaining  as  a  haps  these  "Pink  Lemonade”  pictures  by  Maxwdl 
three  ring  circus  to  pull  in  the  crowds.  Frederic  Coplan  will  give  you  some  of  its  flavor. 

And  when  it  comes  to  crowd -pleasers,  there  are  So  step  right  this  way,  folks.  It’s  educational! 
few  Simday  attractions  that  can  top  PARADE. 


Each  week,  with  deft  showmanship,  its  editors  stage 
a  Sunday  sideshow  of  colorful  features  and  picture 
articles  that  attract  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 


If  you  haven’t  kept  up  with  the  PARADE,  per- 


WHIN  THE  ORCUS  COMES  TO  TOWN,  things  happen  in  a  hurry. 
TIm  roustabouts  start  at  dawn  and  have  their  “Tent  City” 
built  by  noon.  When  PARADE  comes  to  town,  things  happen 
in  a  hurry.too.  Recently  PARADE  was  introduced  in  a  newly 


streamlined  Sunday  newspaper.  Readers  flocked  to  the 
newsstands  and  the  first  and  subsequent  editions  were  a 
complete  sellout — despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of  extra 
copies  were  printed  and  the  price  was  raised  50  %. 


BALANCING  ACTS  are  even  more  difficult  when  you  have  to 
carry  others.  But  publishers  tell  us  the  reverse  is  true 
when  you  carry  PARADE.  You  can  run  more  advertising 
in  the  general  news  section — and  still  maintain  editorial 
balance  while  straddling  rising  costs. 


ORCUS  MIDGETS  have  to  hop  aboard  the  bandwagon  to 
come  up  to  the  sideshow  giant’s  height.  Publishers  who 
have  hopped  aboard  PARADE’S  bandwagon  can  look  at 
giant  circulation  gains,  too.  For  instance,  one  Sunday 
newspaper  has  enjoyed  a  walloping  142 .3%  gain  since  taking 
on  PARADE  in  1942. 


IN  CLOWN  ALLEY,  comic- faced  performers  take  theur  read¬ 
ing  seriously.  So  do  the  readers  of  PARADE.  In  fact. 
Starch  reports  rank  PARADE  first  among  all  leading 
national  magazines  in  readers  per  100  copies.  Its  editorial 
features  often  attract  as  many  as  9  out  of  every  10  readers 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 


I 

j  PENSION  PLANS 

I  THE  American  Newspaper  Guild  has  an- 
!  nounced  it  will  seek  to  bargain  for 
I  retirement  pension  p  ans  calling  for  a  min¬ 

imum  of  $175  per  month  per  worker  at 
age  65.  Fortunately,  Guild  officers  do  not 
expect  an  immediate  showdown  on  the 
proposal  and  concede  it  may  take  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  establish  the  plan. 

Everyone  wants  some  sort  of  security 
for  his  old  age  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  Guild  and  other  unions  should  pursue 
this  plan  follo’wing  the  recent  Circuit 
Court  ruling  stating  managements  must 
bargain  on  pension  and  retirement  plans. 
But  there  are  two  points  in  the  Guild  pro- 


Hear  instrurtion.  and  be  wise,  and  refuse 
it  not. — Proverbs.  VIII;  33. 


ITU  ABOUT  FACE 

IT  WAS  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  Inter.  I 
national  Typographical  Union  F 
pursuing  its  “no  contract”  policy,  that  the 
union  was  trying  to  get  wage  increases 
through  verbal  agreements  with  publishers  > 
in  lieu  of  renewing  existing  contracts. 
Many  publishers  went  along  with  the  ITU 
on  this  proposal  to  continue  the  status  quo 
in  the  composing  room  through  a  mutual 
understanding. 

Editor  &  Publisher  warned  repeatedly 
that  such  “understandings"  were  actually 
contracts  although  not  in  writing  and 
publishers  could  be  held  liable  for  any 
violations  of  the  law  found  in  such  verbal 


posal  that  deserve  serious  consideration — 
the  timing,  and  the  financing. 

The  Guild,  and  other  newspaper  unions, 
have  a  way  of  looking  only  at  evidence  of 
increased  revenue  when  making  their  de¬ 
mands  on  employers.  They  see  continuing 
increases  in  advertising  volume,  they  hear 
about  higher  advertising  rates,  and  they 
figure  business  must  be  pretty  good. 

There  is  no  denying  that  on  most  news¬ 
papers  it  is  pretty  good.  But  it  isn’t  as 
good  as  the  Guild  might  think  it  is — other¬ 
wise  those  increases  in  advertising  and 
circulation  rates  would  not  have  been  nec¬ 
essary.  Production  costs  have  risen  so  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  last  three  years  it  is  alarming. 
In  every  year  since  the  war,  expenses  have 
risen  at  a  greater  rate  than  revenue.  News¬ 
papers  have  had  to  raise  rates  to  carry  the 
burden.  They  couldn’t  have  continued  in 
the  black  under  the  old  rates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  other  unions  in 
the  newspaper  plant  will  fo.low  the  lead  of 
the  Guild  and  make  similar  demands  for 
pensions.  The  Guild  acknowledges  its 
proposal  will  cost  10%  of  the  payroL.  If 
the  unions  unite  in  this  demand,  as  the 
Guild  intimates  they  might,  that  would 
mean  a  10%  increase  in  total  payroll  cost, 
the  newspaper’s  largest  expense  item. 

Better  newspaper  economists  than  we 
are  have  concurred  in  our  estimate  that 
a  10%  increase  in  costs  together  with  a 
10  or  15%  drop  in  revenue  would  put  most 
newspapers  in  the  red.  We  don’t  think 
the  Gui.d  has  picked  a  very  propitious 
time  to  present  this  demand.  It  is  well  that 
it  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  wait. 

As  for  the  financing,  the  Guild  experts 
declare  the  entire  cost,  if  and  when  such 
programs  are  agreed  upon,  should  be  car¬ 
ried  by  management.  From  the  purely  self¬ 
ish  point  of  view  of  the  Gui  d  member  that 
is  desirable.  He  would  get  something  for 
nothing.  But  from  any  other  point  of  view 
it  is  undesirable. 

People,  and  we  don’t  care  who  they  are, 
rarely  appreciate  anything  they  get  for 
nothing.  Planners  of  our  own  federal  social 
security  legislation  must  have  realized  that 
because  all  workers  are  made  to  help 
finance  their  own  old  age  pensions.  There 
is  no  sound  reason  why  an  industry  which 
pays  high  wages  to  its  employes  dur¬ 
ing  their  productivity  should  completely 
finance  their  old  age  retirement.  Psycho¬ 
logically  it  would  be  bad.  reducing  incen¬ 
tive  and  nurturing  the  incompetents. 

The  only  sensible  pension  program  in 
any  industry  is  one  based  on  mutual  financ¬ 
ing  with  employes  contributing. 
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PHOTOGS  IN  COURT  ROOMS 

THE  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  made  great  strides  in  its 
campaign  to  gain  admittance  to  court 
rooms  for  working  photographers.  It  has 
succeeded  in  gaining  sympathizers  among 
lawyers  and  jurists,  and  wherever  a  judge 
has  tried  what  NPPA  proposes  he  has 
publicly  stated  his  approval  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  gratification  at  the  im¬ 
proved  word  and  picture  coverage. 

Progress  was  being  made  in  Michigan 
where  photographers  had  presented  part 
of  their  case  to  the  State  Bar  Association 
and  a  committee  was  named  under  Circuit 
Judge  Chester  O’Hara  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  set  up  a  proposed  working  agree¬ 
ment.  Progress  was  halted  temporarily 
when  Malcolm  Bingay  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  as  guest  speaker  at  the  Bar 
Association  annual  meeting,  spoke  in  no 
uncertain  terms  against  photographers  in 
court  rooms. 

We  do  not  challenge  Mr.  Bingay’s  right 
to  express  his  opinions  either  before  the 
Bar  Association  or  in  his  column  where 
he  has  discussed  this  subject  at  times.  But 
his  statements  reflect  some  misconsceptions, 
also  held  by  many  lawyers,  judges  and 
some  newspapermen,  about  the  program 
the  NPPA  and  Editor  &  Publisher  have  in 
mind. 

He  said  picture  taking  in  court  rooms 
would  destroy  the  dignity  of  the  court. 
“It’s  bad  enough  to  have  a  judge  and  jury 
influenced  by  a  good-looking  dame  on  the 
stand,  but  it  makes  it  worse  to  have  these 
demon  photogs  snapping  away  at  her 
gams.”  he  said.  “Not  only  judges  but 
even  lawyers  are  human,  and  jurors  are 
nothing  else  but.  So  when  a  photographer 
barges  into  a  court  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  case  at  hand  as  everybody,  inc.ud- 
ing  the  accused  criminal,  begins  perk¬ 
ing  up.’’ 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  or  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  photographers  should  be 
given  free  rein  in  any  court  room  to  run 
around  at  will  upsetting  decorum  and 
dignity.  It  is  our  contention  that  working 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  them  to 
work  unobtrusively,  just  as  reporters  do. 

There  need  be  no  “barging  in,’’  no 
crowding,  shoving,  standing  on  tables,  etc., 
and  the  dignity  of  the  court  need  not  be 
impaired. 

The  courts  belong  to  the  people  and  are 
not  the  private  domains  of  judges  and 
lawyers.  The  people  are  entit  ed  to  know 
what  goes  on  there  by  picture  and  word. 

EDITOR 


contracts. 

Now  the  ITU  has  done  a  complete  about 
face  attempting  to  repudiate  these  verbal 
agreements  and  put  the  blame  on  pub¬ 
lishers  for  seeking  them.  A  recent  post 
card  bulletin  to  ITU  members  stated. 

“Many  employer  groups  or  individual 
employers  are  now  pushing  ‘Verbal  Agree¬ 
ments’  or  ‘Memoranda’  or  ‘Just  an  Under 
standing’  that  wages  and  conditions  will  be 
so  and  so  for  a  year.  That  is  a  deadly  trap 
no  matter  how  sweet  it  sounds.  It  is  a 
contract  and  it  does  not  provide  any  pro¬ 
tection  whatever  against  dismemberment 
by  the  T-H-L.” 

The  ITU  finally  has  recognized  the  facts. 
Verbal  agreements  are  contracts. 

Publishers  with  such  contracts  wi.l  re 
call  quickly  all  the  provisions  therein 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  law  and  for 
which  they  may  be  held  liable. 

PRICING  POUCIES 

THE  CAPEHART  Committee  started 

hearings  in  Washington  this  week  on  the 
effect  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings 
on  basing  point,  zoning  and  other  pricing 
policies  to  determine  a  future  course  of 
action  for  Congress.  As  a  result  of  de¬ 
cisions  already  rendered  in  the  steel  and 
cement  industries  the  shadow  of  illegality 
has  been  placed  over  the  pricing  prac¬ 
tices  of  120,000  or  more  other  American 
manufacturing  companies. 

Congress  must  set  the  pace  for  FTC  or 
all  business  will  suffer  in  the  confusion  of 
trying  to  alter  accepted  business  methods. 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  American  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  forced  to  operate  under 
laws  established  by  bureaucratic  theorists 
and  court  decree. 

At  least  one  union,  a  lodge  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists,  has 
filed  a  brief  with  the  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  of  its  region.  Other  unions 
should  consider  their  stake  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  and  join  with  industry  in 
fighting  these  FTC  policies. 

As  for  the  press,  we  would  like  to  see 
complete  and  detailed  coverage  of  these 
hearings  on  the  front  page  of  every  news¬ 
paper  instead  of  on  the  business  pages 
where  stories  on  the  subject  have  so  far 
been  confined.  This  is  an  issue  affecting 
the  American  people.  There  isn’t  one  in 
10  newspaper  readers  who  understands 
what  is  going  on  or  who  even  knows  about 
it.  They  must  be  completely  informed  or 
the  primary  function  of  Congrss  may  g® 
to  a  government  agency  by  default. 
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Rogers 


Tf»HN  H.  RCXJERS,  assistant 
^  managing  editor  of  the  Cape 
Cod  ( Mass. )  Standard  -  Times 
since  1945.  has 
been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper. 

He  t  a  k  e  s  over 
the  duties  of 
Milton  I.  Stew¬ 
art.  managing 
editor,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  accept 
an  executive 
post  with  the 
Monroe  (Mich.) 

Evening  News. 

Rogers  was  with 
the  Associated 
Press  in  Boston, 
the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record  and  the  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  before 
joining  the  Standard-Times  in 
1937. 

Everett  C.  Biebman  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer.  He  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  En¬ 
graving  Co.,  active  management 
of  which  will  now  be  taken  over 
by  Herbert  Hitch. 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  former 
publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  won  his  elec¬ 
tion  contest  for  a  seat  in  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
McKinnon  announced  plans  to 
enter  politics  soon  after  sale  of 
the  Journal  and  ran  on  the 
Democratic  Party  ticket. 

Russell  V.  Mack,  publisher  of 
the  Hoquiam  ( Wash. )  Washing¬ 
tonian,  was  successful  in  his  bid 
for  re-election  to  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

Luther  Gibson,  publisher  of 
the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  News- 
Chronicle  and  Times  Herald, 
was  elected  to  the  California 
state  senate. 

Herbert  J.  Waters,  former 
editor  of  the  Santa  Rosa  ( Calif. ) 
Press-Democrat  and  now  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man.  lost  in  his  con¬ 
test  for  a  California  state  sen¬ 
ate  seat. 


Elton  R.  Eaton,  publisher  of 
the  Plymouth  (Mich.)  Mail  and 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
old  Kalamazoo,  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  was  defeated  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  to  the  state  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Clyde  Taylor,  editor  of  the 
Lexington  (Nebr. )  Herald,  was 
elected  president  of  the  lowa- 
Nebraska  Press  Association  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Omaha, 
Neb.  He  succeedis  James  Wil¬ 
son,  pub.isher  of  the  Carroll 
(la.)  Times-Herald. 

Mrs.  Helon  Johnson,  an  ex- 
^tive  secretary  with  the 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Post  for  six 
years,  has  been  named  a  director 
of  the  Post  publishing  company 
by  former  Governor  W.  P. 
Hobby,  president  of  the  firm. 

I  Resor.  president  of 

J-  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has 
t«en  named  a  trustee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Community 
Improvement. 

Charles  D.  Osborne,  publisher 
Of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen- 
Aaverttser,  has  been  appointed 


a  vice-chairman  of  the  Syracuse 
Central  New  York  American  Or¬ 
dinance  association. 

L.  F.  Mohney,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  DuBois  ( Pa. )  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  DuBois  Board  of 
Trade. 


On  the  Business  Side 


GORDON  H.  KITE  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Morning  Union,  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Evening  Leader  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 
all  of  which  are  published  by 
the  Union  Leader  Corporation. 
He  was  with  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  Times  for  six  years,  the  last 
three  in  New  York  on  general 
advertising. 

George  H.  Ledermann,  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Sentinel,  has 
resigned  to  return  to  his  native 
Kansas,  where  he  is  joining  the 
Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal. 

Harold  S.  Gilbert  has  been 
named  San  Francisco  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Oakland 
( Calif. )  Post-Enquirer.  He  has 
been  on  the  advertising  staffs 
of  several  Coast  newspapers, 
was  advertising  director  of 
Jaffe  and  Jaffe  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Federal  Stores. 

Robert  Holland  has  joined 
the  local  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.) 
Press-Courier,  and  John  Blan¬ 
chard  joined  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Winfield  Whitney  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Redwood  City  ( Calif. )  Tri¬ 
bune,  succeeding  Joseph  C.  Gou- 
LARTE.  who  resigned  to  re-enter 
the  army  as  a  captain  in  the 
coast  artillery.  Whitney  had 
been  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

Harland  Clark  has  resigned 
from  the  promotion  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
to  enter  freelance  advertising 
business  with  Carl  Erickson, 
formerly  promotion  artist  on 
that  paper.  Tom  Swaja,  form¬ 
erly  editorial  staff  artist  at  the 
Journal,  succeeds  Erickson. 

A.  F.  Peterson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  the  Oregon  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club’s  personnel  ad¬ 


visory  committee,  formed  to  as¬ 
sist  in  securing  positions  for  ad¬ 
vertising  graduates. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

NATE  WHITE  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  information  staff  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment.  He  resigned  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
staff  to  take  the  post.  On  Jan.  1, 
he  will  become  CED's  Director 
of  Information,  a  position  now 
held  by  John  H.  Van  Deventer. 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
Iron  Age,  who  plans  to  retire 
from  active  staff  duties. 

John  K.  Barnes,  Jr.,  former 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  New 
York  Times  staffer,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  C.  Sessums.  formerly  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times 
Picayune,  OWI  and  UNRRA. 
have  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Lever  Bros,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

John  S.  Wagner,  for  29  years 
a  reporter  with  Bronx  ( N.  Y.  > 
Home  News  before  its  merger 
with  the  New  York  Post,  has  be¬ 
come  public  relations  adviser  in 
the  New  York  department  of 
sanitation. 

James  A.  Woodworth  was 
promoted  to  city  editorship  ot 
the  Ossining  (N.  Y. )  Citizen 
Register.  He  had  been  sports 
editor  of  the  paper.  Woodworth 
succeeds  Harriet  Moran,  who 
resigned  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Savings  Bank  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
this  week  was  presented  the 
Frederick  Z.  Lewis  medal, 
awarded  by  the  Teachers  Wel¬ 
fare  League  of  New  York  state 
for  constructive  interpretation 
of  education  for  democracy.  He 
is  the  first  recipient  of  the 
award. 

Florence  Goldman,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  Distribution  Age  in  New 
York  City. 

Mary  MacMahon,  formerly 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  News  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Glamour  maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  named  associate 
and  field  editor  of  Charm  maga 
zine. 

Catherine  Coyne,  feature 
writer  of  the  Boston  Herald,  re- 
{ Continued  on  page  44) 
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"She  is  a  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  Citizeness  Fix-it 
and  great  lady." 

— TIME  Magazine 

"She  has  walked  with 
kings,  but  never  lost  the 
common  touch.  Immersed 
in  politics,  she  has  never 
acquired  the  professional¬ 
ism  of  the  politician." 

—LONDON  NEWS 
CHRONICLE 


"As  long  as  she  lives,  she 
will  speak  more  authori¬ 
tatively  than  any  one  else 
for  the  'forgotten'  man — 
and  woman." 


— Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper 

• 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
thoughts,  observations 
and  activities  as  U.  S. 
delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly — and  chairman 
of  the  U.  N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  — 
are  reflected  to  1 5,- 
000,000  readers  every 
day  in  her  column, 
MY  DAY. 
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vealed  her  engagement  to  Judge 
Eugene  A.  Hudson  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Supreme  Court.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  and  was  European  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Herald. 

Helen  Albertson,  former 
fashion  editor  of  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  has  joined  the 
copywriting  staff  of  the  John 
Wanamaker  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia. 

Paul  Bryson  is  the  latest  ad 
dition  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Quebec  Chronicle  -  Telegraph, 
and  Buddy  O'Connor,  who 
joined  the  paper  last  year,  has 
been  promoted  to  city  editor. 

Brian  O'Leary,  son  of  M. 
Grattan  O'Leary,  of  the  Ottawa 
( Ont. )  Journal,  is  working  on 
the  opposition  paper,  the  Ottawa 
Citizen. 

Robert  Martin  left  the  Otta¬ 
wa  (Ont. I  Citizen  to  join  the 
Montreal  (Que. )  Gazette,  and 
Barbara  Fillan  resigned  to  go 
with  Alliance  Chemicals  of  Mon 
treal. 
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Holley  Mack  Bell,  former 
editor  of  the  Bertie  (N.  C.) 
Ledger-Advance,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Nancy  B  r  a  m  e  Dumbell, 
church  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  retired  from 
active  newspapering  to  become 
a  housewife. 

Frank  Klein  has  resigned  as 
reporter  on  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  to  join  a  former  Trib¬ 
une  colleague,  Jim  Killings- 
WORTH,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  South¬ 
west  Independent. 

E.  Martin  Meadows,  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times  staffer,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  a  farm  newspa¬ 
per  which  the  Times  expects  to 
put  into  publication  at  an  early 
date.  Meadows  is  former  editor 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Arab, 
Ala,  Burt  Blosser,  Times  re¬ 
porter,  was  appointed  city  edi¬ 
tor-reporter  of  the  farm  paper. 

Gould  Beech,  former  editor  of 
the  Southern  Farmer  and  *or- 
mer  associate  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
has  become  principal  editorial 
assistant  in  the  Alabama  State 
department  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  information  department. 
Douglas  Harper,  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  was  named  senior  edi¬ 
torial  assistant. 

John  Leonard  has  been  ap 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  International  Trade 
Mart,  civic-sponsored  establish¬ 
ment  for  world  trade,  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  Leonard,  former 
United  Press  staffer,  Reuters 
White  House  and  war  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  onetime  editor  of 
the  Panama  American,  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  left  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  to  join  the  Trade  Mart. 

Curtis  'Vinson,  editor  of  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  for 
two  years  until  he  resigned  in 
October,  has  opened  a  Browns¬ 
ville  office  and  will  do  freelance 
news  and  magazine  writing.  He 
is  former  Mexico  City  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

Pat  Garrott  has  resigned 
fiom  the  society  staff  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News  to  be 
a  copy  writer  at  Couchman  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Dallas. 

Werner  Renberg,  fo  rmer 
sports  writer  and  overnight  man 
in  the  Dallas  bureau  of  United 
Press,  has  joined  the  business 
news  department  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Hamilton  B.  Maule  has  been 
boosted  from  sports  writer  to 
sports  telegraph  editor  on  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Louis  Graves,  combination 
sports-city  editor  for  the  Texar 
kana  (Ark.)  Gazette  and  Daily 
News,  has  resigned  to  join  Paul 
Burns  and  Paul  Morgan  in  the 
newly-formed  Arkansas  Publish 
ing  Co.  They  plan  to  publish 
their  own  weekly  next  year. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Ware,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  metropolitan  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  personnel  training  di¬ 
rector  of  Neiman-Marcus,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  specialty  store. 

James  J.  Pachman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Sentinel,  and  Wallace  Lamoe, 
managing  editor  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  were  initiated  as 
professional  members  of  the 
Milwaukee  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Kenneth  Clinefelter,  former 
University  of  Omaha  student, 
has  become  telegraph  editor  ot 
the  Fairbury  (Neb.)  Daily  News. 

Don  Shearon  has  left  the  staff 
of  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune 
to  become  city  editor  of  the 
Sheridan  (Wyo. )  Press,  another 
daily  in  the  Seaton  chain.  E.  F. 
Bradley,  former  editor  of  the 
Fort  Madison  (la.)  Democrat. 
has  joined  the  Tribune  staff. 

Marinelle  Green,  formerly  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
Advocate  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
society  department  of  the  Yaki¬ 
ma  (Wash.)  Herald  and  Repub¬ 
lic. 

Marcia  Gray,  George  Nelson 
and  Joan  Emmett,  all  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  graduates, 
have  joined  the  Stockton 
( Calif. )  Record.  Miss  Gray,  who 
was  with  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Evening  Press,  is  now 
woman's  page  editor;  Nelson  is 
Lodi.  Calif.,  correspondent  and 
Miss  Emmett  is  secreta^  to  P. 
C.  Beaton,  managing  editor. 

Bill  Pigue  has  been  advanced 
to  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  & 
Express,  to  succeed  Pete  Jen¬ 
kins,  now  occupying  a  similar 
berth  with  the  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror. 

Jack  Adams,  formerly  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express. 

Charles  Panama,  who  was 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  publicity  staff, 
joined  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice’s  Los  Angeles  bureau.  He 
replaced  Leo  Meltzer.  who  went 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

Warner  Jenkins,  city  editor  of 
the  Redondo  Beach  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  been  named 


managing  editor  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate.  He 
succeeds  Gilbert  W.  Fletcheh, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  editorial  staff. 


Wedding  Bells 


DON  LARRABEE,  Washington 

correspondent  in  the  Griffin 
News  Bureau,  which  services  a 
group  of  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers,  to  Mary  Beth  Rolfs,  as¬ 
sistant  special  events  director  at 
radio  station  WMAL,  the  capi¬ 
tal’s  ABC  station,  recently. 

Sam  Jones,  Alexander  City 
(Ala.)  News  reporter,  to  Norma 
June  Baird,  at  Mt.  Carmel,  HI, 
Oct.  17. 

Dennis  W.  Brown,  city  editor 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  to 
Mrs.  D.  j.  Macdonald,  chief  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Herald,  Oct.  29. 

Sydney  Lewis  Roberts,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald,  to  Sally  Lunney,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Herald,  Nov. 
11. 

Daniel  E.  Moran,  director  of 
public  relations  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network,  to  Anne  Cecilia  Mac¬ 
donald.  in  the  San  Francisco 
Presidio,  Oct.  27.  They  will  live 
in  New  York  City. 

William  L.  Powers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Youngstown  (0.) 
Vindicator,  to  Mrs.  Muriel  Hall 
Stangle,  Nov.  6. 

a 

H.A.S.  Sends  Youths 
On  Its  Staff  to  School 

Hearst  Advertising  Service 
has  enrolled  six  members  of 
staff  in  the  New  York  Ad  Clubs 
Advertising  and  Selling  couw. 
“in  line  with  a  long-standmg 
policy  to  train  younger  men  for 
more  important  jobs  within  the 
organization,”  according  to  H- 
W.  Beyea,  general  manager. 

The  Chicago  office  has  also  en¬ 
rolled  a  number  of  its  younger 
staffmen  in  a  similar  coiu* 
given  by  the  Chicago  Ad  Clue. 
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iJ  The  story  of  Neal  McGinley 


1.  In  1906,  at  theageof  21,  Neal  McGinley 
came  to  the  United  States  from  County 
Donegal,  Ireland.  Five  years  later  he 
moved  to  Lompoc,  California,  with  his 
bride  and  went  to  work  as  a  “pumper”  in 
the  oil  fields  for  Union  Oil  Company.  To¬ 
day  he  is  still  doing  the  same  kind  of  work 
in  the  same  area  for  the  same  company. 


4*  But  our  American  economic  system 
offered  him  greater  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
ductive  work  than  he  could  have  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. Work  by  itself 
means  nothing.  Only  work  that  produces 
something — which  a  man  can  exchange 
for  the  things  he  needs— is  of  any  value. 
Consequently  the  more  a  man  can  produce 
with  an  hour’s  work  the  higher  his  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 


2*  But  during  this  37  yoars  with  Union 
Oil  Company,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGinley 
have  raised  a  family  of  7  children— 6  boys 
and  1  girl.  Two  of  the  boys  were  killed  in 
World  War  Il.f  Of  the  remaining  five 
children,  Francis,  a  graduate  of  U.  S.  C., 
is  now  manager  of  a  welding  equipment 
company;  Ann,  a  college  graduate,  is 
married;  Joseph  is  in  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  an  aircraft  firm;  Lawrence 
is  with  a  utilities  company,  and  James  is 
a  practicing  physician  in  San  Francisco. 


5*  During  the  37  years  that  Neal  McGinley 
worked  for  Union  Oil,  his  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  increased  steadily.  For  during  that 
time  the  Company  increased  the  tools-per- 
employee  more  than  threefold.  Conse¬ 
quently  production-per-employee  went 
up.  And,  as  a  result,  Neal  McGinley  has 
almost  tripled  his  take-home  pay.  He 
makes  6  times  as  much  per  hour  worked 
today  as  he  did  in  1911,  and  he  works  less 
than  half  as  many  hours— 40  instead  of  84. 


3*  Neal  McGinlay  gave  US  permission  to 
tell  his  story  in  order  to  drive  home  one 
fact.  He  didn’t  achieve  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  for  his  family  by  becoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  Union  Oil  Company.  (In  fact,  the 
job  he  holds  today  is  comparable  to  the 
one  he  held  in  1911.)  Neither  did  he  do  it 
by  going  into  business  for  himself.  He 
simply  went  to  work. 


Av.  houriy  production  per  worker* 
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6*  In  other  words,  even  though  we  all 
don’t  end  up  as  presidents  and  we  all  don’t 
go  into  business  for  ourselves,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  system  is  still  just  as 
important  to  all  of  us.  For  each  man’s 
standard  of  living  depends  directly  on 
what  he  can  produce.  And  our  American 
system  has  so  encouraged  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  tools  and  techniques  that,  year 
after  year,  the  average  American  has 
been  able  to  produce  more  and  more  and 
thereby  continue  to  improve  his  standard 
of  living. 

tin  honor  of  Lt.  Raymond  McGinley,  P-51  pilot 
killed  in  England,  and  Corp.  John  McGinley,  killed 
in  the  Battle  of  the  BuIko,  V.  F.W.  named  their 
Santa  Maria  (Cal.)  post  McGinley  Brothers  Poet, 
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W  inchell  Admits  Fluffs; 
He’d  Like  a  Little  Credit 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WALTER  WINCHELL  snapped 

up  another  23.1  Hooperating, 
tilt^  back  his  hat,  mopped  his 
brow,  and  talked  .  .  .  quietly, 
man  to  man;  not  as  Mrs.  Win- 
chell’s  son.  Walter,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America. 

Out  in  the  ABC  newsroom, 
routine  reigned  again.  Winchell 
was  not  there  now,  running 
from  teletype  to  teletype  and 
calling  for  hot  flashes.  Lawyers 
nervously  puffing  pipes  had 
strapped  up  their  briefcases  and 
departed  until  another  Sunday 
night.  Secretaries  were  prob¬ 
ably  home  tisteninig  to  soothing 
music  from  NBC. 

Only  a  couple  of  Walters 
broad  -  shouldered  companions 
lingered  in  the  studio.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  relish  these  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  W.  W.  would  get 
up  from  the  chair  used  by  the 
editor  of  the  Jergens  Journal — 
the  chair  cushioned  with  the 
Queens  and  Manhattan  tee 
phone  books — and  talk  about 
himself. 

City  in  an  Uproar 

On  this  night  newspaper  and 
press  association  offices  in  A1 
bany,  N.  Y.,  were  in  an  uproar 
Winchell  had  been  given  a  brief 
bulletin  about  a  three-alarm  fire 
and  had  given  it  the  buzz-buzz 
treatment  which  made  it  sound 
as  if  the  whole  Capital  City  was 
ablaze.  Mr.  Dewey  was  still  Mr. 
Big  then.  The  fire  was  “out  of 
control,”  Winchell  had  ad- 
libbN^. 

Thousands  of  •  people  were 
phoning  to  the  Albany  Times- 
Union,  which  publishes  Win- 
chell's  daily  column;  the  Asso 
ciated  Press  Bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  queried  for  more  detai  s 
of  the  fire,  and  quick! 

The  ABC  newsroom  brought 
this  information  to  Winchell  as 
he  chatted  in  the  studio.  “That's 
how  it  goes,”  he  comimented  .  .  . 
“We  take  a  simple  little  item 
and  when  we  get  through  with 
it,  it  sounds  like  the  biggest 
story  of  the  night.” 

But  this  night,  Winchell 
hadn't  stayed  around  to  brag 
about  his  success  in  radio, 
though  he  did  boast  about  his 
^6^  years  under  one  s^nsorship 
— “longer  than  anyone  else  in 
the  business.”  He  wanted  mostly 
to  reminisce,  and  to  ask  the 
newspapermen  who  are  always 
jabbing  at  his  “fluffs”  to  give 
him  credit  for  the  “big”  stories 
he  has  broken  and  for  a  “good 
reporting  job”  most  of  the  time. 

With  a  memory  as  sharp  as 
his  tongue.  W.  W.  reeled  off 
names,  dates,  places  —  back  to 
1932  and  beyond.  He  recall^ 
stories  that  were  long-forgotten 
headlines,  as  if  they  were  the 
topics  of  the  day.  He  went  back 
to  his  start  as  a  columnist  (at 
$100  a  week)  on  the  old  New 
York  Graphic  and  revealed  how 
he  achieved  a  reputation  quick 


'.y  as  Broadway's  No.  1  news- 
hound. 

“Sime  Silverman,  the  editor 
of  Variety,  was  my  best  tipster,” 
he  related.  “That  seems  pre¬ 
posterous,  I  know,  but  it  was 
true.  Sime  gave  me  some  of  the 
hottest  tips  of  the  day  and  I 
always  wondered  why.  Finally 
1  asked  him  and  he  said:  ‘Wal¬ 
ter,  I  give  you  tips  to  use  so  I 
can  jack  up  my  staff  for  being 
scooped.'  ” 

In  four  years,  Winchell  was 
making  $500  a  week  from  the 
Graphic,  then  moved  over  to  the 
New  York  Mirror.  He's  still 
sore  at  a  magazine  writer  who 
said  “Winche.l  boasts  about  his 
income.” 

“The  writer  had  all  my  earn 
ings  down  pat,  except  for  what 
I  get  from  syndicates — another 
big  chunk — and  I  merely  veri¬ 
fied  the  figures.”  Winchell  pro¬ 
tested.  “But  he  makes  me  look 
like  I  was  bragging.” 

There  was  a  time,  he  said, 
when  he  was  sure  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  held  up  important  news  un¬ 
til  he  was  off  the  air.  But  he 
usual. y  managed  to  pull  a  scoop 
out  of  his  phone  book. 

“Remember  the  Pretty  Boy 
Floyd  case?"  he  asked.  "He  was 
No.  1  in  the  FBI's  hunting  then. 
Well,  I  was  going  on  the  air  in 
a  little  while  and  I  didn't  have 
a  decent  item  to  open  with. 

Any  Burglars  Today? 

“I  cal.ed  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
said:  ‘John,  this  is  Walter  Win¬ 
chell.  Did  any  of  your  boys  nab 
a  burglar  or  maybe  a  gangster 
today?'  Hoover  replied  casually, 
We  caught  Pretty  Boy  Floyd.' 
And  I  was  flabbergasted. 

“I  got  him  to  give  me  all  the 
detai. s  he  could  and  then  I 
asked  whether  anyone  else  had 
the  story  yet.  He  told  me  no 
one.  How  come?  I  wanted  to 
know,  and  Hoover  replied.  ‘Well, 
Walter,  you're  the  only  one  who 
has  ask^  me  for  any  news  to¬ 
day.” 

At  that  time,  Winchell  re¬ 
called.  the  radio-news  agree¬ 
ment  prohibited  the  breaking  of 
a  big  story  first  on  the  air.  But 
he  broadcast  the  capture  of 
Pretty  Boy,  after  warning  net¬ 
work  officials  he  would  do  it, 
and  enjoyed  a  four-hour  scoop. 
A  lot  of  people  sweated  until 
reporters  finally  located  Hoover 
and  he  confirmed  the  story,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Winchell. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  reported  bank  merger,  Win¬ 
chell  has  waited  two  years  for 
confirmation.  His  tipsters  are 
legion.  Many  times  they're 
friends  of  some  friends  of  his 
lawyers.  And  many  times 
they're  folks  about  whom  he  has 
said  something  nice. 

“Take  the  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ing  case.”  he  offered.  “The  most 
valued  tipater  I  had  was  a  man 
who  lik^  me  very  much  for 


Winchell  on  the  air. 

calling  him  a  competent  psy¬ 
chiatrist.  He  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  ‘keep  straight'  on  the 
wild  information  that  was  flow¬ 
ing  and  in  the  end  I  knew 
Hauptmann  had  been  arrested 
hours  before  any  other  newsman 
knew  it.  But  I  didn't  use  it  be¬ 
cause  I  feared  it  might  impede 
police  work.” 

Winchell  admits  he  has  long 
regretted  that  he  never  used  a 
tip  about  the  heir-expectancy  of 
the  Irving  Ber.ins.  The  noted 
song  writer  appealed  to  him  to 
keep  it  quiet  and  Winchell 
bowed  to  his  wishes. 

“Maybe  I  was  subject  to  flat 
tery  then,”  he  remarked.  “Mr. 
Berlin  told  me  I  wrote  the  most 
interesting  column  in  the 
papers. 

“But  when  I  saw  the  Jerlin 
baby  item  in  a  rival's  column. 
I  boiled  and  my  wife  sent  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Berlin  saying  her 
husband  wrote  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  songs  so  we  didn’t  want  him 
to  write  any  more  of  them.” 

An  Untold  Story 

And  then  there’s  the  story 
about  a  Broadw‘ayite's  honey¬ 
moon  which  Winchell  agreed 
not  to  tell. 

As  for  some  of  his  boners — his 
fluffs,  as  he  calls  them — he  re 
members  bitterly  a  broadcast  in 
which  he  appealed  for  a  certain 
type  of  rare  blood  to  save  a 
boy’s  life.  The  type  of  blood 
was  mentioned  in  the  news  bul¬ 
letin  handed  to  him  as  he  was 
on  the  air. 

“I  read  it,”  he  said,  “the  way 
it  was  on  the  wire  copy.  Then 
I  was  called  a  fool  and  a  numb¬ 
skull.  because  it  wasn't  that  type 
of  blood  at  all.” 

Nevertheless,  Winchell's  ap¬ 
peal  bore  fruit.  A  donor  with 
just  the  right  type  of  blood  an¬ 
swered  the  plea. 

“Sometimes,”  he  complained, 
“you  can’t  rely  on  the  newspa¬ 
permen  to  get  things  straight.” 

That  Albany  “fluff”  might 
have  been  avoided,  too,  he  sug¬ 
gested.  if  an  “out”  bulletin  had 
been  sent. 

Couldn't  Wear  Uniform 

He  expressed  sensitivity  at  the 
jibes  aimed  at  his  non-uniform 
status  in  the  Navy  during  the 
war.  In  the  first  World  War  he 
forsook  vaudeville  to  wear  the 
Navy  uniform — as  confidential 
secretary  to  two  admirals!  In 
the  last  war,  his  assignment  was 
“a  very  confidential  one.” 
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He  had  specific  orders  is 
1934:  wear  no  uniform!  Hewn 
a  Navy  detective.  In  December 
1941,  he  applied  for  active  duty 
and  when  his  Navy  Intelligence 
assignment  was  revealed  he  wis 
transferred  to  Navy  Relief. 

One  of  his  special  jobs  led 
to  a  libel  suit — one  of  the  few 
in  which  he  has  ever  been  in¬ 
volved.  It  was  settled  out  of 
court,  over  his  protest— a  pro 
test  he  voiced  personally  to  Wil. 
liam  Randolph  Hearst. 

“I  wanted  that  case  to  go  to 
trial,”  Winchell  said  he  told  the 
publisher.  “I  would  have  de 
dared  in  front  of  the  jury:  The 
Government  of  the  United 
States  ordered  me  to  write  that 
story’.” 

A  Chicago  editor  once  gave 
him  a  tip  on  the  serious  illn» 
of  a  not^  physician.  Winchell's 
broadcast  brought  a  denial. 

“There's  a  case,”  Winchell 
commented,  “where  a  man 
would  rather  jump  on  me  than 
stop  and  think  about  the  fact 
that  500  people  cared  whether 
he  lived.” 

'li  I  wrote  a  Book' 

These  are  “some  things  1 
would  tell  if  I  were  going  to 
write  a  book,”  the  columnist- 
commentator  declared.  He 
would  devote  at  least  a  chapter 
to  the  Damon  Runyon  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund  nearing  $3,000,000 
raised  to  fight  cancer. 

“Just  a  peephole  columnist, 
I?”  he  queried,  and  he  was  off 
to  new  subjects. 

Was  he  planning  to  change  his 
style  when  Kaiser  -  Frazer  be¬ 
comes  his  sponsor  next  Jan¬ 
uary  He  didn’t  think  so. 

Perfectionist  in  pronunciation, 
Winchell  had  the  transcription 
of  his  last  show  played  off  so  he 
could  check  it  for  vocal  fluffs. 
Ben  Grauer  beat  him  to  one  of 
them.  It  was  in  the  commer¬ 
cial,  which  had  Ben  saying: 
“.  .  .  asked  to  be  kissed.” 

“Wow!”  said  Winchell,  quick 
on  the  trigger-of-speech. 

Through  the  years  Winchell 
has  learned  there  are  many 
words  that  don’t  go  together 
when  spoken  as  rapidly  as  he 
speaks  them. 

'Don't  Tell  Him  What  to  Do' 

What  happens  when  he  goes 
on  television?  Will  he  wear  his 
hat,  pull  down  his  tie,  rip  open 
his  shirt,  unbuckle  his  belt? 

“I  do  that  now  so  I  cw 
breathe.”  he  came  back.  ‘Tve 
told  my  sponsors  if  they  let  me 
continue  doing  it,  we'll  have  the 
biggest  Hooperating  on  tele¬ 
vision.” 

The  “interview”  was  coming 
to  an  end  now.  Wincheil  was 
anxious  to  get  away  to  Florida. 

“I  always  like  to  do  the  show 
from  the  studio  in  the  Miami 
Herald  building,”  he  said.  "That 
is  where  I  have  my  best  audi¬ 
ence  ,  .  .  the  guys  from  the 
back  room  in  the  newspaper 
plant.” 

His  alligator-skin  shoes  shuf¬ 
fled  a  soft  tap  in  the  Radio  City 
corridor — memories  of  the  three 
singing  ushers  (Jessel,  Cantor 
and  Winchell)  in  Harlem!— and 
Mrs.  Winchell’s  son,  Walter, 
wliispered:  “That  honeymoon 

story  I  mentioned  an  hour  ago-; 
I’m  going  to  tell  it  some  day. 
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Just  to  give  your  voice  a  lift 


u]l^L  'Vi^HEN  you  make  a  long 
▼*  distance  telephone 
call,  your  voice  would  soon 
*  7^'  ®“*  were  it  not  for 

vacuum  tube  repeaters. 
They  give  your  voice  a  lift  whenever 
needed  —  carry  it  clearly  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Vacuum  tubes  and  other  electronic 
devices  are  playing  an  ever-growing 
part  in  your  Bell  telephone  service.  As 
the  manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  Sys¬ 


tem,  Western  Electric  makes  millions 
of  these  intricate  little  things. 

To  produce  them  to  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  precision  and  at  lowest  cost. 
Western  Electric  has  just  completed 
its  new  Allentown,  Pa.,  plant  —  latest 
addition  to  vast  telephone  making 
facilities  in  18  cities.  Now,  and  in 
the  years  ahead,  this  new  Western 
Electric  plant  will  help  to  make 
your  Bell  telephone  service  better 
than  ever. 


At  Wtsttrn  Electric  j  new  Allentown  Plant, 
over  2,300  people  work  amid  conditions 
of  almost  surgical  cleanliness — for  a  speck 
of  dust  or  trace  of  perspiration  may  seri¬ 
ously  impair  the  quality  of  electronic 
devices  they  make! 

To  provide  such  conditions,  the  entire 
plant  is  air  conditioned.  The  interior  is 
completely  sealed  off  and  is  slightly  pres¬ 
surized  to  prevent  dust  laden  outside  air 
from  seeping  in  the  doors.  Temperature 
is  maintained  year  'round  at  70°  to  80o, 
with  relative  humidity  of  40%  to  50%. 

Over  40  miles  of  pipes  deliver  13  need¬ 
ed  services  to  working  locations.  These 
are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  city  gas, 
city  water,  deionized  water,  soft  water 
(cold,  hoc,  cooling)  high  pressure  air,  low 
pressure  air,  process  steam  and  conden¬ 
sate  return. 

The  plant  has  its  own  steam  generating, 
water  softening  and  gas  making  plants 
and  uses  as  much  electric  power  as  a 
city  of  20,000. 
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Boston  Post  Plays 
Fight  Strip  as  News 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


NOW  in  the  early  rounds,  the 
comic  strip  battle  between 
Curley  Kayoe  and  Dynamite 
Dunn  is  featured 
in  two  -  column 
sports  leads  and 
sports  columns 
by  the  Boston  j 
(Mass.)  Post.  ^  r 

The  battle  rep-  |P  ' 

resents  youth 
vs.  age.  Cartoon¬ 
ist  Sam  LefT,  like 
his  readers,  fa¬ 
vors  either 
fighter  to  win. 

Leff,  who  was 
an  amateur  in  Leli 

the  flyweight 
class,  created  Kayoe  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  composite  of  fighters  he 
had  admired,  adding  the  curly 
hair  as  a  disguise. 

Dynamite  Dunn,  central  figure 
of  the  Joe  Jenks  strip  of  another 
generation,  is  a  40-year-old,  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  comeback.  He  has 
the  sympathy  of  older  heads. 
The  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
has  sent  congratulations  to  LefT 
as  the  idea  fits  in  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  urging  employment  of  the 
middle-aged. 

It  is  too  early  to  say.  but  if 
the  older  Dunn  can  stand  the 
pace  we  think  his  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  may  bring  him  the  de¬ 
cision  at  the  close  of  this  sched¬ 
uled  15-round  title  match. 

Leflf  went  to  United  Features 
Syndicate  in  1934,  replacing  his 
brother  Moe  as  staff  cartoonist. 

Sam  began  as  a  newspaperboy 
at  Coney  Island,  and  at  12  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  became  a  copyboy 
on  the  old  New  York  American, 
where  he  eventually  became 
artist. 

Traded  Bread  for  Comics 
Born  in  lower  East  Side.  New 
York  City.  Sam  and  his  brothers 
early  developed  an  interest  in 
cartooning.  They  read  avidly 
the  sacks  of  comics  that  an  o!d 
fellow  traded  to  their  baker  fa¬ 
ther  for  loaves  of  bread. 

Brother  Joe  Leff  is  an  ad  di¬ 
rector  for  Adams  Hats  and  Phil 
Leff  is  an  assistant  on  the  soci¬ 
ety  page  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  while  Moe  is  also 
a  well  known  cartoonist. 

Leff  claims  his  artistic  ability 
is  inherited  from  his  mother, 
who  still  takes  prizes  with  her 
fancy  embroidery. 

He  came  by  the  fundamentals 
of  boxing  the  hard  way,  though. 
The  authenticity  of  the  ring  at¬ 
mosphere  in  his  strip  reveals  it. 
as  much  as  his  own  cauliflower 
ears  and  rearranged  nose. 

Sam  is  insistent  on  the  clean 
atmosphere  in  his  ring  scene. 

“I  have  a  boy  and  girl,  my¬ 
self,”  he  says,  “the  perfect  Am¬ 
erican  family,  and  I  want  to 
keep  them  that  way.” 

Bathroom  Studio 
Leff  lives  in  Flatbush  in  a 
small  apartment,  and  says  he 
does  his  best  cartooning  at  a 
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drawing  board  in  his  bathroom. 

“It's  a  funny  place  to  have  a 
studio,  isn’t  it?  ”  he  was  asked. 

“It's  quiet.”  he  says. 

Sam  admits  that  in  his  many 
newspaper  jobs  he  was  occasion¬ 
ally  not  “on  the  ball.”  When  he 
was  hired  as  a  copy  boy  he  was 
upstairs  in  the  studio  picking  up 
art  technique. 

Nevertheless,  his  curiosity 
about  the  other  man's  job  has 
paid  off.  Knowledge  of  the 
printer’s  trade  helped  him  to 
evolve  in  1942  the  combination 
of  line  drawings  and  halftone 
pictures  in  some  of  his  fight  pan¬ 
els.  Jack  Dempsey  and  other 
ring  greats  met  Curley  Kayoe 
and  Dynamite  Dunn  in  that 
fashion. 

“In  my  opinion  history  is 
against  Dunn,”  says  Jack  Demp¬ 
sey,  a  close  follower  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  strip-ring  battle.  “They 
say,  ‘A  champ  never  comes 
back.’  ” 

British  Cartoonist 
To  Live  in  America 
HARRY  HANAN,  creator  of  the 

speechless  but  expressive 
“Louie,”  a  comic  cartoon  that 
some  editors  run 
on  the  editorial 
pages,  has  come 
to  America  to 
live. 

He.  his  wife, 
and  family  of 
two  children, 
arrived  on  the 
Parthia  in  New 
York  City,  Nov. 

7.  They  are  cur 
rently  in  West¬ 
chester  county, 
the  quarters 
procured  for 
them  by  Overseas  News  Agency 
and  Press  Features,  American 
salesmen  of  Louie. 

Louie  is  subscribed  to  by 
more  than  100  U.  S.  papers,  al¬ 
though  he  began  as  a  daily  strip 
in  March,  1947.  For  a  few 
months  previously  Louie  had  ap 
peared  as  a  weekly  in  London's 
The  People,  a  newspaper  of  4.- 
500.000  circulation. 

H.  R.  Wishengrad.  editor  of 
ONA.  discovered  Louie  as  the 
(for  him)  only  bright  spot  in  a 
series  of  foggy  days  in  London. 
The  strip  came  to  America  and 
caught  on  quickly. 

Born  in  Liverpool,  Hanan  did 
his  cartooning  there.  He  began 
with  brush  and  pen  in  his  teens, 
earned  his  first  money  from  art. 
doing  posters. 

After  studies  at  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Art  he  became  fea 
tures  artist  for  the  Liverpool 
Evening  Express,  did  layout.s 
and  illustrated  articles  at  $16 
a  week,  and  occasionally  got  a 
bonus  of  $2  for  each  daily  car¬ 
toon  he  could  create. 

Louie  Was  a  Gremlin 

Hanan  was  a  training  officer 
during  most  of  the  war.  couid 


Hanan 


Curly  versus  Dynamite 

have  gone  back  to  his  old  job 
but  within  himself  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  gremlin — an  undistin¬ 
guished  inhabitant  of  subur¬ 
bia,  as  undistinguished  as  Hana  i 
felt  himself  to  be.  The  gremlin 
plagued  him  and  Hanan  expiat¬ 
ed  the  pressure  in  ’  Louie.” 

Hanan.  very  mild  and  re 
served,  almost  a  prototype  for 
Louie,  reveals  one  secret  yearn¬ 
ing. 

"Yes.  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
snip  the  feathers  off  womens 
hats,”  he  said. 

Blondie's  Oscar 

ADVENTURES  of  ’’Blondie” 

reached  a  new  climax  for  Chic 
Young,  Nov.  4,  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New 
York  City.  The  Banshees  award¬ 
ed  him  the  silver  “Lady”  (stat¬ 
uette).  Presentation  was  by 
George  Sokolsky,  KFS  colum¬ 
nist.  to  James  Raymond.  Young’s 
New  York  assistant.  Young  was 
absent  due  to  an  illness.  Sokol¬ 
sky  praised  the  Blondie  strip 
for  its  clean  portrayal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  family  life. 

Star  to  Syndicate 

THE  NEW  New  York  Star  Syn¬ 
dicate.  about  to  enter  the  field 
with  four  of  its  features,  has 
engaged  the  services  of  Fred 
Methot  as  promotion  manager. 
Methot  was  with  United  Fea¬ 
tures  for  about  10  years,  before 
joining  the  army,  where  he  kept 
his  hand  in  writing  radio  scripts. 


Santa  Claus's  Cornin'  ' 
CHRISTMAS  preparation  by  As  f 
sociated  Press  Newsfeaturts  ' 
includes  a  17-part  story  of  Sanu 
and  the  Snow  Man,  an  appealing 
original  story  for  children  bv 
Lucrece  Hudgins.  It  is  accom. 
panied  with  two-column  iLustra- 
tions  by  Hank  Barrow. 


Pin-up  Girl 

CHLORINE,  the  feature  charac 
ter  in  Dorothy  Bond's  panel 
"The  Ladies,”  has  been  selected 
as  pin-up  girl  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Chemical  Association 
The  panel  is  syndicated  by  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Service.  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Ne’w  Feature 

“THE  WIZARD  OF  ODDS."  not 
for  release  until  Februan 
next,  will  be  handled  by  the 
New  York  Post  Syndicate.  The 
panel  grew  out  of  a  book,  which 
became  a  radio  show.  It  is  cre¬ 
ated  by  Leo  Guild,  who  com 
putes  the  odds  on  anything.  The 
odds  are  9V^  to  1  that  you  cannot 
quit  smoking,  7  to  1  you  wo.nt 
be  pleased  on  a  blind  date,  and 
6V&  to  I  that  an  absconding  bank 
official  will  be  caught,  he  fig 
ures. 


Strebig  Stays  Out 
Of  Aviation  Contest 

James  Strebig  of  the  Asso 
dated  Press,  three-time  winner 
of  the  newspaper  trophy  in  the 
annual  aviation  writing  and 
photo  competition  sponsored  by 
Trans  World  Airline,  will  sur 
render  his  crown  this  year 

Strebig  announced  he  would 
pass  up  the  current  contest 
which  closes  Nov.  15.  Hi- 
three  straight  victories  retired 
the  30-inch  sweepstakes  trophy 
awarded  annually  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  employing  the  winning 
writer 


Astrologer  Was  Right 
(Looked  at  Pole  Star?) 


Red-faced  pollsters,  whose,  "sci¬ 
entific  samplings”  of  public  opnion 
came  a-cropper  in  Tuesday’s  elec¬ 
tion,  might  better  have  consulted 
the  stars,  according  to  Astrologer 
Marion  Drew,  whose  column  ap¬ 
pears  daily  in  The  News. 

In  the  Sunday  News  for  Dec.  28, 
1947,  Miss  Drew  wrote  of  the  two 
leading  Presidential  aspirants: 

"(lov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  has 
many  outstanding  qualities  which 
are  lacking  in  the  pictures  of  some 
of  his  rivals  for  the  Republican- 
nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
Dewey  has  been  too  reticent  about 
many  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 
And  in  1948,  the  stars  say,  these 
questions — not  a  pleasant  smile  or 
a  glad  handshake — are  going  to 
decide  the  elections  .  .  . 

“Just  Wait,”  She  Said. 
"Truman  is  not  particularly  dip¬ 
lomatic,  nor  is  he  a  man  of  out¬ 
standing  mentality,  but  he  aligns 


himself  with  ideas  which  csnnotk 
misunderstood  and  he  sticks  to  lui 
guns.  He  may  seem  to  be  underp 
ing  diminished  popularity  dariDf 
next  Spring,  but  just  wait  for  not 
Fall!” 


The  above  is  reprinted  from  THi 
NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Ntwr 
paper,  November  4,  1948.-lf 
Marion  Drew's  horoscope  fMtuR 
is  not  yet  running  in  your  dly 
send  now  for  sample  galley  proof) 
and  prices.  Chicago  Tribuno-N<« 
York  News  Syndicate,  Inc.  Now) 
Building,  New  York  17,  orTribuni  ] 
Tower,  Chicago  11,  M.  Sloff  j 
Manager.  j 
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What’s  the  Forecast  for  Coal 
This  Winter? 


Because  the  bituminous  coal  industry  last 
year  exceeded  all  previous  production  rec¬ 
ords,  there  was  enough  coal  to  supply  Amer¬ 
ica’s  homes  and  industries— even  though  it 
was  not  always  possible  for  coal  users  to  buy 
exactly  the  sizes  and  grades  they  wanted. 

This  winter,  the  coal  supply  is  expected  to 
be  substantially  improved. 

This  is  so  for  three  good  reasons: 

FIRST,  America’s  mines  have  continued  to 
operate  at  a  high  rate  of  production  through 
most  of  this  year.  Only  a  costly  and  e.xtended 
work  stoppage  during  the  spring  kept  the 
cumulative  weekly  tonnage  from  equalling  or 
exceeding  the  peak  production  records  estab¬ 
lished  for  like  periods  a  year  ago.  New  facili¬ 
ties  to  provide  a  greater  supply  of  higher 
grade  coals  in  wanted  sizes  are  already  com¬ 
ing  into  production. 

SECOND,  demand  for  export  coal  to  fuel 
Europe’s  homes  and  factories  has  eased  up, 
as  Europe’s  mines  return  to  production. 
Hence,  present  indications  are  that  total  ex¬ 
port  shipments  overseas  for  1948  will  be  no 
more  than  one-half  of  what  they  were  last  year. 

THIRD,  the  railroad  car  supply,  though  not 
yet  in  balance,  has  steadily  improved.  Many 
new  cars  have  been  added  to  the  railroads’ 
fleets  in  1948.  Others  have  been  freed  from 
transport  of  export  coal  by  this  decrease  in 
demand  for  coal  abroad.  And  still  others  have 


been  made  available  to  highly  productive 
mechanized  mines  by  the  closing  of  marginal 
workings  no  longer  profitable  to  operate,  in 
the  light  of  this  easing  in  export  needs. 

That  these  factors  ha\e  resulted  in  an  im- 
pro\ed  situation  over  that  faced  at  the  start 
of  last  winter  is  readily  demonstrated  by  the 
status  of  coal  stock  piles.  On  Jidy  1  they  were 
16?  higher  than  for  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
And  by  August  1  they  were  32?  higher  than 
on  the  same  date  in  1947. 

So  for  .\merica’s  coal  users,  this  xvinter’s 
coal  supply  pictm-e  is  certainly  assuring— and 
“hearth-warming.” 

The  high  level  of  production  attained  by 
the  .American  coal  industry  and  the  improved 
supply  of  higher  quality  and  most  wanted 
sizes  of  coal  available  now  are  the  result  of 
progressive  foresight  and  productive  skill. 

Neither  would  be  possible  today  except  for 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent— and  millions  more  will  be 
spent— to  mechanize  America’s  coal  mines. 
The  foresight  of  mine  managements  brought 
this  revolution  in  coal  technology;  the  skill  of 
free  .American  miners  applied  it  to  achieve 
unbeliev  able  world-production  records. 

Management  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  supply  the  nation’s  needs  for  solid  fuel  in 
war  and  in  peace,  without  governmental  aid 
or  interference.  .America  can  count  on  coall 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  Building,  Wa*hingten  5,  D.  C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Picture  Seminar  Feels 
Photography’s  Pulse 


By  leones  L  Collings 


THE  robust,  young  innards  of 
news  photography  were  laid 
out  and  analyzed  on  a  large  con¬ 
ference  table  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  this  week. 

Occasion  was  the  university’s 
two-week  (Nov.  8-19)  picture 
seminar,  conducted  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Press  Institute  there  and 
participated  in  by  11  seminar 
members  and  23  discussion  lead 


Photography,  the  Stepchild 

On  opening  day,  photography, 
the  stepchild  of  the  newspaper 
business,  was  given  a  parental 
pat  on  the  back  and  told,  son, 
you  have  your  faults,  but  you 
have  your  virtues  too.  You're 
going  some  place. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  Daily  Press, 
predicted  your  arrival  on  a 
higher  rung,  for  one. 

“More  and  more.”  he  said, 
“pictures  are  becoming  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  our  makeup  and 
news-telling  technique.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight.” 

Describing  pictures  as  newspa- 
perdom’s  "hottest  thing”  today, 
Jones  told  of  one  of  his  paper's 
working  principles: 

"Instead  of  saying:  'A  picture 
is  worth  a  thousand  words,’  we 
say:  ‘Good  pictures  AND  a  thou¬ 
sand  words  will  do  a  real  job  on 
almost  any  story,  particularly  a 
feature’.” 

A.though  the  past  20  years 
have  brought  tremendous  tech¬ 
nical  developments  in  news  pho¬ 
tography,  he  said,  “there  are 
signs  that  we  are  in  a  rut  both 
mechanically  and  in  our  whole 
approach  to  the  subject  of  illus¬ 
tration.” 


Mitigating  the  Horrors 

He  recommended  that  photog¬ 
raphers  use  cameras  with  faster 
lenses,  take  the  flashgun  off  the 
camera  and  employ  a  filter  on 
all  flash  pictures  “to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  flash  photogra¬ 
phy.” 

Frank  Scherschel,  Life  staffer 
and  photography’s  most  engag¬ 
ing  and  two-handed  gesticulator. 
sat  quietly,  mostly,  throughout 
these  remarks. 

When  his  turn  came  to  speak, 
he  gesticulated  his  points,  using 
as  reference  a  beat-up  paste¬ 
board  on  which  were  scribbled 
a  few  illegible  notes. 

Don’t,  he  said  among  other 
things,  don’t  send  your  men 
after  a  picture  if  there  is  no  real 
picture  associated  with  the  news 
event,  if  it’s  only  a  text  story. 

TTiis  is  done  too  often,  he 
claimed — ^just  as  too  often  news¬ 
papers  carry  pictures  on  every 
page  for  the  mere  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration.  It  is  better,  he  said,  to 
have  one  good,  large  picture 
than  two  small,  poorly  cropped 
ones  on  the  same  page. 

'Push  Him  Ahead' 

His  strongest  gesticulation, 
however,  was  on  behalf  of  the 


young  and  talented  upcoming 
photographer. 

“Push  him  out  if  he’s  doing  a 
good  job,”  he  urged.  “Don’t  hold 
him.  Push  him  ahead  into  a  bet¬ 
ter  position.  The  more  you  help 
him,  the  higher  he’ll  go  and  the 
better  photographer  we  ll  have. 
There  aren’t  enough  good  men 
now,  so  you’ll  be  helping  photog¬ 
raphy  as  well  as  him.” 

Scherschel,  who  sees  color,  fin¬ 
er  screens,  better  printing  and 
smaller  papers  “on  the  horizon,” 
also  sees  a  great  need  for  the 
speeding  up  of  engraving  proc¬ 
esses. 

“Photography.”  he  said,  “is  10 
years  ahead  of  the  engravers. 
All  you  can  get  now  are  white, 
dirty  gray  and  black  tones.” 

Later,  Joe  Costa,  photo  super¬ 
visor,  King  Features,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Powers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator,  took  over  as  discus¬ 
sion  leaders. 

Each  reported  a  different 
pulse  reading:  Costa  that  of  the 
photographer  (by  means  of  a 
survey)  and  Powers  that  of  the 
editorial  side  (by  personal  ob¬ 
servation).  Their  findings,  they 
agreed,  were  not  cause  for  de¬ 
bate.  It  was  just  a  matter  of 
which  clinic  you  worked  out  of. 

No  News  Nose 

Powers,  who  believes  a  pho¬ 
tographer  should  be  a  salesman 
and  diplomat,  said  too  frequent¬ 
ly  cameramen  don’t  have  a  nose 
for  good  news  pictures  and  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  this  sense,  he  said,  they 
are  remiss  on  getting  the  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  of  names  and  in 
“having  the  photography  repre¬ 
sent  the  accuracy  of  an  event.” 

They  are  also  off  key,  he 
added,  in  being  able  to  prede¬ 
termine  the  worth  of  a  picture. 

“Before  the  photographer 
leaves  the  desk,”  he  said,  “he 
should  have  an  idea  of  what  the 
picture  is  worth,  of  how  it  will 
be  played. 

“The  desk  shouldn’t  have  to 
lead  him  by  the  nose  through  a 
story,  anymore  than  it  should 
have  to  lead  a  first-rate  reporter. 
But  at  first  you  have  to  do  this 
with  many  photographers. 

“And  I  am  astounded  that 
most  photographers  can  be 
around  a  paper  for  some  time 
and  still  not  know  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  measured  in  column 
widths  and  that  pictures  have  to 
be  cropped  to  fit. 

“More,  you  have  to  tell  some 
photographers  that  their  devel¬ 
oping  material  is  stale  and  that 
their  flat  prints  are  caused  by 
poor  lighting.” 

All  of  which,  he  said,  boils  to 
this:  “A  photographer  has  to  be 
a  good  craftsman.  He  has  to 
know  how  to  use  his  equipment.” 

Serious,  Free.  Critical 

These  picked  representatives 
of  the  press  who  attend  the 
closed  sessions  of  the  seminar 


are  important  men  on  their  re¬ 
spective  sides  of  the  fence  .  .  . 
chief  photographers,  managing 
editors,  picture  editors,  promi¬ 
nent  staffers. 

Every  one  of  them  is  serious 
in  trying  to  add  another  foot  to 
the  stature  of  press  photography. 
They  are  free  in  hair-letting- 
down  at  these  sessions.  And 
they  are  critical  only  because 
they  believe  in  that  way  they 
can  promote  photography. 

So  there  they  sat.  being  seri¬ 
ous,  free  and  critical. 

But  the  Joe  of  the  average 
newspaper’s  photo  staff  was  rep¬ 
resented  there,  too.  In  spirit  any¬ 
way. 

He  was  brought  in  by  Joe 
Costa  and  his  survey;  a  survey 
that  revealed  clearly  that  the 
photographer,  for  his  part,  was 
not  satisfied  in  many  ways 
either,  that  he  had  his  gripes 
and  discomforts  and  his  side  to 
tell. 

He  told  it  well.  Naturally,  to 
protect  him.  this  average  Joe, 
his  name  will  not  be  us^.  The 
contents  of  letters  will  be 
changed,  not  in  meaning  but  in 
phraseology,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son. 

Photographers  on  each  paper 
represented  at  the  seminar, 
a'ong  with  other  photographers 
on  outside  papers,  answered  the 
Costa-conducted  questionnaire. 

The  Survey:  Q.  &  A. 

Let’s  take  question  by  ques¬ 
tion  and  under  each  give  one, 
two  or  even  three  sample  an¬ 
swers. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  your 
newspaper  should  or  should  not 
do  in  handling  photographers  so 
that  it  will  get  better  pictures? 

A.  Incompetent  reporters 
should  not  be  allowed  to  set  up 
the  pictures,  and  there  should  be 
a  photo  editor  who  handles  all 
the  assignments. 

A.  The  paper  should  not  show 
favoritism  in  its  distributon  of 
bylines. 

Q.  What  is  your  newspaper 
doing  which  you  believe  dis¬ 
courages  photogravhers  and 
makes  for  poor  pictures? 

A.  Here,  pictures  are  selected 
according  to  their  abilitv  to  fit 
available  space,  not  on  their  in¬ 
trinsic  merits.  And  good  pic¬ 
tures  are  spoiled  by  poor  crop¬ 
ping.  The  boys  with  the  blue 
pencils  should  be  schooled  in 
composition  as  well  as  news 
value. 

A.  On  this  paper,  all  photog¬ 
raphers  must  account  for  every 
sheet  of  film  and  bulb  used  with 
a  weekly  report.  We  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  shoot  one  film,  one 
bulb  for  each  picture  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  at  least  a  75% 
return.  The  reports,  incidental¬ 
ly,  are  posted  on  a  bulletin 
board. 

(This  economy  caused  consid¬ 
erable  buzzing.  Costa  said  he’d 
never  heard  of  such  treatment. 
Others  said  they  had.) 

Q.  What  is  your  newspaper 
doing  which  you  believe  en¬ 
courages  photographers  and  pro¬ 
duces  their  best  work? 

String  of  Question  Marks 

One  photographer  answered 
this  by  stringing  together  a  row 
of  question  marks.  Another  said 
“pay  is  good,”  but  a  job-well- 
done  pat  is  “more  often  forgot¬ 
ten.”  A  third  replied  that  pur¬ 


chasing  the  latest  equipment 
was  his  paper’s  way  of  encour¬ 
agement. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  loith  jouf 
system  of  assignments? 

A.  No,  I  tee.  each  photogra¬ 
pher  should  share  equally  the 
good  assignments  in  turn. 

A.  No,  they  have  too  many 
channels.  It  would  be  better  to 
have  them  go  through  but  one 
person — the  photo  editor. 

Q.  Are  your  individual  at 
signments  specific  enough? 

A.  No.  Minutes  of  thought  in 
the  newsroom  would  save  valu¬ 
able  time  on  our  paper,  where 
nine  people  make  out  assign¬ 
ments — too  often  with  disregard 
for  the  number  of  men  working. 

Q.  Do  they  allow  enough 
latitude  for  the  photographers? 

Answers  ran  from  “yes”  to 
“generally  good”  to  “60%  of  the 
time.” 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
equipment  furnished  you  by 
your  newspaper? 

Low  Man  on  T.  P. 

A.  Personally,  yes;  depart 
mentally,  no.  The  chief  takes 
over  all  new  equipment  here. 
When  it’s  worn  or  outmoded  it’s 
handed  down  according  to  sen¬ 
iority.  The  low  man  on  the 
totum  pole  is  a  sad  sack,  indeed! 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  get  the 
best  results  in  the  laboratory 
furnished  by  the  newspaper? 

A.  The  equipment  is  excel 
lent,  but  space  is  at  a  premium. 
I’m  afraid  too  little  thought  was 
given  to  darkroom  layout,  stor 
age  and  office  space.  Photogra¬ 
phers  should  be  consulted  on  all 
alterations  or  installations  in 
their  department. 

That’s  all  there  is  of  that  It 
is  not  a  complete  survey,  nor 
are  the  questions  especially  well 
phrased,  both  of  which  Costa  ad¬ 
mits.  But  it  does  succeed  in  re¬ 
emphasizing  that,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  discontent  is  a 
critter  with  two  owners:  edi¬ 
torial  and  photographic. 

Perhaps  Mr.  X  of  Blank 
paper  best  expressed  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  fellow  craftsmen 
with  this  remark: 

“I  would  like  to  see  photogra 
phers  classed  at  .east  with  hav¬ 
ing  as  much  brains  as  the  jani¬ 
tors.  Most  editors  seem  to  feel 
that  a  photographer  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  ...  I  think  we  should 
do  something  about  it  in  a  quiet 
sort  of  way,  like  wearing  a  sign 
on  our  back  with  our  I.Q.  on  it” 
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Pocamahar  SPIED  GRAPHIC  photo 
by  Hanry  M.  Barr. 


Press  Photographers  Win  ^1525.00  Out  Of 
Possible  ^1700.00  In  ’47  Graflex  Photo  Contest 


Many  Out  To  Break  Record 
Of  17  Out  Of  24  Prizes 
In  New  1948  Contest 

In  the  professional  class  of  the  1947  Graflex  Photo 
Contest,  press  photographers,  representing  papers  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  won  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  prizes:  $1525.00  out  of  a  possible  $1700.00. 

The  1948  Graflex  Photo  Contest  should  see  that 
record  broken,  with  many  outstanding  shots  already 
received.  Contest  extends  to  December  1,  1948. 

PRIZE-WINNING  CAMERAS  | 

Western  Division:  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  York  Sales  and  Service  Offices:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza 


'  Besides  the  Professional  Group  C,  the  new  contest 

affords  the  opportunity  to  win  prizes  in  the  Color 
Section  as  well  as  in  the  Special  Press  Award  Section, 
which  is  open  to  all  photos  published  in  a  newspaper 
or  general  magazine  between  Oct.  1,  1947  and  Dec.  1, 

1948.  All  pictures  m'ade  within  the  above  dates,  with  a 
Graphic,  Graflex,  Crown  or  Century  camera,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  are  eligible  in  the  contest. 

Contest  has  two  unique  divisions  —  Action  and 
Feature.  There  are  62  prizes  in  all  totaling  $5000.00! 

Your  entry  blanks  can  be  obtained  from  any  Graflex 
dealer.  Get  in  the  running  today!  Graflex,  Inc., 
Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 

GRAFLEX 
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Miami  News  Erects 
Own  Sub-Station 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEW  publisher-owned  sub-sta 

tioas  constructed  by  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  have  attract¬ 
ed  wide  attention.  When  the 
program  is  completed,  the  car¬ 
rier  stations  will  provide  at¬ 
tractive,  modern  housing  for  the 
boys  who  deliver  the  News  in 
the  greater  Mdamai  area. 

"This  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
practical  solution  for  us  in 
Miami,”  said  Clark  Farber,  the 
News  circulation  director.  “Like 
many  other  newspapers,  we 
rent^  buildings  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis  before  the  war  at 
low  rentals. 

Build  Permanent  Stations 

“During  the  war,  rents  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  where  we 
felt  it  impractical  to  continue 
this  program,  so  most  of  our 
boys  ended  upon  street  corners 
to  get  their  papers.  When  a 
critical  shortage  of  business 
housing  caused  rents  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  skyrocket  after  the  war, 
our  publisher,  James  M.  Cox, 
decided  it  was  time  to  consider 
a  permanent  station  program.” 

The  News  first  secured  a  sub¬ 
division  and  zoning  atlas  of 
the  area  and  selected  approxi¬ 
mate  locations  where  it  would 
like  to  build.  A  realtor  was 
then  authorized  to  check  the 
area  and  select  a  lot,  zoned  for 
business,  which  in  his  opinion 
would  be  a  good  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment  and  suitable  for  sub¬ 
stations.  A  number  of  lots 
were  purchased. 

A  local  building  contractor 
was  engaged  to  erect  the  sub¬ 
stations  on  a  uniform  plan.  The 
buildings  are  36  feet  long  and  18 
feet  wide,  giving  each  station 
648  square  feet.  The  stations 
are  of  concrete  block  with  stuc¬ 
co  finish  and  the  outside  and  flat 
roof.  The  floor  is  poured  con¬ 
crete,  with  a  two-inch  slope 
from  rear  to  front  to  provide 
for  drainage. 

No  Glass  to  Break 

The  floor  is  designed  so  the 
district  manager  can  wash  it  out 
at  regular  intervals  with  a  gar¬ 
den  hose,  keeping  the  station 
neat  and  clean  with  a  minimum 
of  effort. 

The  flat  roof  extends  out  from 
the  end  of  the  'building  to  cover 
a  concrete  porch  eight  feet  deep 
and  the  width  of  the  station. 
Entrance  from  the  porch  is 
through  a  regular  doorway  and 
a  standard  size  tilt-up,  over¬ 
head  garage  door. 

There  are  four  window  open¬ 
ings  which  provide  light  and 
ventilation.  Window  openings 
are  protected  by  wooden  awn¬ 
ing-type  shutters  which  elimin¬ 
ate  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and 
keep  rain  from  entering  the 
building.  There  Is  no  glass  of 
any  kind  in  the  builc^g.  A  rest 
room  is  provided  in  the  rear 
comer  with  adequate  sanitary 
facilities.  The  interior  wadLs  are 
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unfinished,  except  for  a  coat  of 
waterprookng  material  and 
white  paint. 

Each  building  is  equipped 
with  a  desk,  separated  by  a 
counter,  with  shelves  and  a  rail¬ 
ing  from  the  general  area. 
Benches  are  provided  for  car¬ 
riers  and  blackboards  and 
poster  boards  are  mounted  on 
the  wails.  Water,  lights  and 
telephone  are  provided. 

Cost  $3,600  to  Build 

A  rub  rail  at  handle-bar 
height  is  mounted  along  the 
side  of  the  building  to  allow 
bicycles  to  lean  against  it  with¬ 
out  marring  the  stucco  finish. 
The  color  scheme  is  white  with 
bright  yellow  trim.  A  sheet 
metal  sign,  18  by  four  feet,  is 
lettered:  “Miami  Daily  News 
Neighborhood  Distribution  Sta¬ 
tion — Training  Youth  for  Suc¬ 
cess.” 

The  building  costs  $3,600,  or 
roughly,  one  dollar  a  day  for 
10  years.  Farber  explained. 
"Because  the  land  was  carefully 
selected,  we  believe  it  will  in¬ 
crease  in  value  through  the 
years,”  he  said.  “A  typical  lot 
has  50  foot  street  frontage  and 
a  depth  of  150  feet.  In  all  cases, 
our  buildings  are  situated  so 
that  other  income  property  can 
be  erected  on  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  land  should  it  be¬ 
come  desirable.” 

Dedication  Party 

One  lot  was  secured  with  a 
satisfactory  existing  building. 
One  new  building  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  two  others  are  near¬ 
ing  completion,  Farber  stated. 
The  first  building  was  launched 
with  a  dedication  party  at¬ 
tended  by  carriers,  parents,  and 
neighbors. 

“Parents  and  neighbors  are 
lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  fine 
facilities  provided  for  our  news¬ 
paper  boys  and  the  excellent 
educational  program,”  Farber 
said.  “Applications  for  routes 
have  been  pouring  in  during 
the  two  months  the  new  station 
has  been  in  operation.  Service 
and  production  have  improved 
and  carrier  turnover  is  at  a 
minimum.  We  believe  the  Little 
Merchant  plan  will  achieve  its 
full  potential  under  this  pro¬ 
gram." 

Nashville  Papers  Raise 
NASHVILLE  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Banner  are  again 
pioneering  in  the  price  field,  be¬ 
ing  the  first  papers  in  the  South 
to  announce  a  45  cents  a  week 
daily  and  Sunday  home  delivery 
price,  an  increase  of  five  cents 
per  week,  effective  Oct.  31. 

The  new  delivery  rates  pro¬ 
vide  for  35  cents  a  week  for  the 
daily  only,  morning  or  evening. 
Carriers  shared  in  the  increase. 
Announcement  of  the  rate  raise 
in  the  Tennessean  and  Banner 


View  oi  publisher-owned  carrier  substation  building  erected  by  (lit 
Miami  (Ha.)  Daily  News  to  get  away  from  high  rental  costs  and  to 
provide  modem  housing  iacilities  for  carriers. 


stressed  that  steadily  increased 
costs  of  newspaper  production 
have  made  it  necesary  to  add 
"a  five-cent-per-week  service 
charge  on  subscriptions  deliv¬ 
ered  by  carrier.” 

Free  Mailing  Limited 

POSTMASTERS  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  to  check  on  publications 
entitled  to  free-in-county  mail¬ 
ing  privileges.  The  Post  Office 
departmental  bulletin  states; 
"In  some  instances  copies  of 
publications  entered  as  second- 
class  matter  are  being  im 
properly  accepted  for  mailing  as 
free-in-county  matter  although 
such  publications  are  printed 
wholly  outside  the  county  in 
which  published  and  admitted 
to  the  second-class  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter.  In  other  instances,  even 
though  the  publication  is  print¬ 
ed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
county  of  publication  copies  for 
delivery  at  letter-carrier  post  of¬ 
fices  within  the  same  county  are 
being  accepted  as  free-in-county 
mailings  as  are  also  copies 
which  although  for  delivery  out 
of  a  non-letter  carrier  office  in 
the  county  of  publication  are 
for  delivery  to  subscribers  re¬ 
siding  in  another  county.” 

Instructions  are  given  to 
make  the  proper  separations 
and  to  collect  the  corrert  rate  of 
postage  on  copies  of  publications 
which  are  not  entit.ed  to  the 
free-in-county  privileges. 


LIBEL 

l■va•le■  of  Privacy 
VIelatloa  of  Copyright 
Piagiorita 

Tboto  doiiy  hazards  caa  bo 
INSURID. 

W«  ploMsrsd  thii  flald  and  now 
Mrv*  N«w«p«p«n  nstlenwlds.  Osr 
EXCESS  POLICY  li  sdaquats,  af- 
fscfiva,  InMpandvs.  Writs  lor 
dstslU  and  quotatloni. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

losaraae#  Ixchaago  Bidg. 
Kaasas  City,  Me. 


Research  Group  Named 

RECOGNIZING  the  importance 
of  research  in  circulation, 
management  directors  of  Cen- 
tr^al  States  Circulation  Man 
a^rs  Association  recently  voted 
to  establish  a  Committee  on 
Circulation  Research.  Purpose 
of  this  committee  is  to  provide 
Central  States  members  with  in- 
formation  about  researcSanS 
how  circulation  managers  can 
use  it  on  their  own  newspapers. 
President  Willard  P.  Horsman, 

( Continued  on  page  55) 
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$25,000  Libel  Award 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — State  Sen¬ 
ator  J.  D.  Parler  was  awarded 
$25,000  in  a  suit  for  libel  against 
Editor  H.  B.  Magill  of  the  Dor¬ 
chester  Eagle-Record,  a  weekly. 


T.  E.  ailis 

/idt  ertijittg  Dirtdor  ^ 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
44  Broad  St.,  New  York  4 

I  understand  chat  34  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  used 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  attract 
national  advertisers. 

Maybe  this  gives  me  an 
idea  for  my  own  publication. 
Will  you  please  send  me  list 
and  examples  along  with 
your  rate  card. 

Hamt _ ^ — . 

Addnit  — . 

City _ _ _ _ 

Statt _  - 
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We  like  to  Play,  too... But 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9.  1948. 


TRUMAN  CATCHES 
PRESS  OFF  GUARD 

.Walks  Intb  Its  'Working'  Basa 
at  Key  West  and  Provides  j 
Story  for  a  Dull  Day  I 


I' sort  of  factual  thing  that  wentl  1 
unverified  today.  I,| 

A  reporter  remarked  to  the 
[President;  |f'( 

I  ‘’Well.  Sir,  you  ran  see  how'i'f 
;  much  copy  you're  niakinj;  today."  I  : 

“Yes.  the  workinj  press,'  com-hl 
mented  another,  pointing  to  the  1 
j  one  busy  occupant  of  the  big  room.  I  f 
I  He  was  Carl  Thomp.son  of  Tlic  Wall '  / 
Street  Journal,  who  insists  he  wasjj 
really  tryin^o  writc_a  news  story, 

I  —  e'!^ans5TIposr(T'“T(ne*^!^  V 
1  vacation,  ”  remarked  Mr.  Truman.  ^ 


(5  I  By  .\.\THONV  LEVIliKO  V—  «ere  all  suf.po.scd  to  oe  on  i  i 
.spctui  to  thi  NiwvomTiMi*  1  vacation,  ”  remarked  Mr.  Truman.  / 

fa  KEY  WEST.  Fla.,  Nov.  8— This'  vjj  should  have  seen  how  the  h 
rf  man  President  Truman  is  so  un-  ju,,,;, zoning  absent  i 

!  I  f^?ed‘ev rry hod y.  excep?'23,00a000  '  ‘^ere  J 

I  l  -oters  Today  he  was  supposed  to  i  and  how  the  typewriters  clicked  I  f 
[:  ihe  staying  in  his  own  backyard  onJaftt.  he  left  )  '  | 

b  ifhe  naval  base  here,  but  did  he?!  He  turned  toward  the  middle  of  | 
r  I  The  "working"  press  that  fol-  the  general  room  sort  or  survey- j  » 
i  lows  the  Chief  Executive  about j,pg  things.  He  said  he  wished  to, 

!  ,va.s  supposed  to  h^c  a  day  of ;  ,  comfortably  ac-  j 

ease  today,  all  day.  The  nd  was  on  j  »  j  ! 

for  newspaper  correspondents,  conimodatcd.  . 

^  radio  men  and  photographers.  No  "If  everything  is  not  alt  right, 

news,  no  pictures  Some  of  the  I'H  K>v>  them  the  devil,””  he  added.  I 

t  o  boys  were  joking  about  preparing  "Give  'em  hell,"  suggested  Col.i 
!• .  one  Sterotvped  slorv  for  the  Presi-  >f-  -'I  Frost,  vice  president  of  | 
dent  s  vacation  and  varying  only  Eastern  Air  Lines,  wno  has  charge 
fs  the  fashion  note  on  his  swimming  of  the  press  plane  He  was  repeat- 1 
VJ  trunks  ‘"t  *n  expression  Mr.  Truman  i 

Vi  Some  of  the  pre.s.s  were  lolling  used  during  his  campaign.  i 

at  the  swimming  pool.  Some  were  "I’m  through  giving  them  hell." 

/i  on  a  golf  course.  In  the  general  -Mr.  Truman  replied.  "From  now  on  I  . 
ja  room  at  the  .Bachelor  Officers  Club  wr'l  work  together.”’  . 

fS  about  a  dozen  members  of  the  The  President  was  facing  the 
f  press  were  taking  their  ease  Some  door — it  was  about  3  P.  M. — when 
fier,  had  got  tired  on  the  Truman  train,  'h  walked  William  Mylander,  cor- 
pw.  some  on  the  Dewey  tram.  A  pool  respondent  of  The  Des  Moines  Reg- 
L  game  was  in  progress.  ister  and  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Mr. 

r  i  -.i.  .  ti. T.-"  Mylander  was  m  shorts  and  per- 

f  ^  isifor  a  llarmnn.r  in  Tan  spiring.  He  stopped  short  abruptly. 

And  in  walked  you  know  who. i  Mr.  Truman  stiffened,  tried  to, 
lit  took  a  good  look  to  get  the  look  stern,  thumped  his  walking 
«  I  identification  right.  There  was  stick  on  the  floor  as  if  in  reproof! 

"Mr.  President."  a  harmony  in  tan  of  a  member  of  the  "working 

!His  long-visored  fishing  cap  was  press’”  so  manifestly  not  "work- 
cocked  sharply  over  his  right  eye,  ing." 
as  befitted  an  election  champ.  He  . 

had  on  an  open-collar  .sport  shirt.  ^  Explanation 

draped  outside  his  trousers.  And  ”‘I  just  got  through  playing 
the  trousers  perfectly  matched  the  eighteen  holes  of  golf,”  said  Mr. 

'  hue  of  the  cap  and  shirt.  His  shoes  Mylander,  meekly,  like  a  boy  un- , 

'  were  loafers,  dark  brown.  He  car-  able  to  tell  a  lie.  j 

ried  a  walking  stick.  Three  sportily  Mr.  Thompson  left  his  typewriter. 
g|  dressed  men  were  with  the  Presi-  He  remarked  that  Mr.  Truman  1 
dent — Secret  Service  men.  was  looking  very  well.  Mr.  Tru-i 

The  boys  tried  to  do  the  right, man  replied  that  he  felt  mighty! 
If  thing.  They  started  elevating  them- 1  good.  I 

selves  from  the  easy  chairs.  The  -Mr.  Truman  moved  up  to  the' 
U  visitor,  however,  motioned  them  j  screen  door.  He  pointed  out  with  I 

•a  down  and  sort  of  crept  up  behind ,  his  cane.  I 

P  G.  Bradford  Kress,  a  television!  "That’s  the  greatest  thing  in  the  I 

Photographer  for  The  New  York  world,"  he  said.  "That’s  all  tha:| 
Daily  News.  The  "break”  had  just 'counts.”  ■ 

1 1  been  made  on  the  pool  table.  Mr.  The  reporters  craned  to  look 

r,-,  Kress  was  tense  and  poised  for  a  |ovor  his  shoulders,  and  there,  across! 

j|  hard  shot.  The  cue  stick  oscillated. ] the  street,  was  a  tall,  beautiful” 

I  j  "Who's  behind  the  eight  ball  ?””  blonde,  well  dressed.  (Why,  Mr.  ’ 
asked  the  President,  spoiling  the  President!!  j 

[3  shot.  But  It  was  all  right.  The  idea  of 

The  President  almost  got  a  good  glamour  was  only  in  the  reporters” 
II  cussing,  but  Mr.  Kress,  after  a  minds.  They  took  a  better  look 
K  quick  look,  put  a  check  on  himself,  and  saw  the  three  children  of  the 
iR  "You  wail  until  Mon  Wallgren  woman,  evidently  the  wife  of  a 
Ey,  Igets  here,"  Mr.  Truman  told  the  naval  officer,  scampering  a  few 
[pool  players.  "He'll  show  you  how  steps  in  front  of  her.  Mr.  Truman 
\  I  to  play  a  complete  game  of  pool."  was  voicing  hii  well-known  senti- 

I  "Working  P„ss”.o  an  Exfen,  ‘^e“sU.n^  teTt'7h“^^^^ 

J  ,  Gov.  Mon  Wallgren  of  Washing-  officers'  quarters  and  headed  back 
/.nt  I  ton,  close  friend  of  the  President,  to  his  cottsge  and  his  back  yard. 
i  all  I  was  defeated  for  re-election  Tues-  It  all  goes  to  show  you  can’t  relax 
Jar- ■  day.  He  is  due  here  one  of  these  when  Mr.  Truman  is  doing  the, 
\  .  days — but  just  which  day  was  the  ,=ame  thing. 


WAU  street  JOURNAL  reporters 
everywhere  are  trained  to  look  for 

!  !  'hat  may  have 

business  significance. 

No  slight  intended  to  all  our 
nends  of  the  general  news  press 
do  swell  in  their  own  orbit’ 

Thiss.mplyisn'ttheiriob.//r>o«„. 

That’s  why  business  men  every- 

whereread  The  Wall  Streetjournal 

so  intensively.  It  comes  up  con¬ 
stantly  with  items  and  features 
effecting  their  operations  and 
lodgment  that  they  fi„d  „o. 
where  else. 

That’s  why  The  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  circulation  has  more 
'  exceed  135.000 

at  $20  a  year  in  the  last  few 
years.  And  the  reason  too  why 
advertisers  find  here  such  a 
responsive,  ablc-to-buy,  audi- 
ence  at  a  cost  per  thousand 
down  56%  since  1942. 


the  wall  str?eV5ou1na1^sh25ld  industry 

^UBUSHER ,3  ,3^3  HOULD  HEAD  YOUR  list 
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PROMOTION 


I  Booklet  Tells  Employe 
'  His  Part  in  Production 

I  By  T.  S.  Irvin 


EVER  SINCE  the  war,  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  plagued  by  the 
fact  that  people  seem  to  be 
working  less.  That  is,  people  are 
working  the  same  number  of 
hours;  but  they  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
ducing  less  in  those  hours. 

You  can  see  how  serious  a 
problem  this  is.  It  means  put¬ 
ting  more  peop.e  to  work  to 
I  achieve  the  same  amount  of 
production,  which  means  a 
much  higher  production  cost. 
Or  it  means  taking  much  longer 
to  achieve  the  same  amount  of 
production,  which  again  means 
a  much  higher  production  cost. 

Almost  as  serious  as  the  in¬ 
creased  cost,  however,  is  the 
problem  of  getting  more  pro¬ 
duction  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
Our  economy  is  now  geared  to 
the  highest  production  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  must  re¬ 
main  at  that  high,  or  we  suffer 
a  lowering  of  our  standard  of 
living. 

And  because  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  economy  is  so  closely 
dependent  upon  our  own,  the 
'  problem  of  keeping  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duction  high  is  not  only  a  do¬ 
mestic  prob.em  but  a  serious 
world  problem. 

Newspaper  managements  have 
not  been  exempt  from  these  pro¬ 
duction  worries.  If  you  have 
any  dealings  in  your  promotion 
shop  with  typographic  services, 
engravers,  printers,  and  bind¬ 
ers,  you  have  had  all  the  head¬ 
aches  we’re  talking  about. 

Personnel  experts,  of  course, 
have  been  beating  their  brains 
out  to  find  some  solution  to  this 
problem.  They  have  come  up 
with  at  least  one  approach  that 
seems,  wherever  it  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  to  show  some  result.  This 
approach  is  simply  to  give  the 
Individual  worker  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  importance 
of  his  individual  contribution  to 
the  whole  operation. 

There  are  various  methods,  of 
course,  by  which  this  approach 
can  be  taken.  You  can  devise 
elaborate  plant  worker  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  Or  you  can 
merely  put  into  your  employes’ 
hands  a  little  booklet  which  tells 
them  how  important  every  in 
dividual  operation  is  to  the 
success  of  the  whole  operation. 

The  sunple  booklet  approach 
is  the  one  taken  recently  by  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal.  It  is 
a  52-page  booklet,  done  in  four 
colors,  written  in  simple  down- 
to-earth  and  man-to-man  lan¬ 
guage.  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  cartoon  drawings  that  give 
the  whole  thing  an  air  of  pleas 
ant  friendliness. 

Titled;  “I’m  With  the  Jour¬ 
nal,”  the  booklet  contains  a  brief 
lustory  of  the  paper  and, 
through  a  first  person  approach, 
provides  high.ights  of  interlock¬ 
ing  departmental  functions  that 


relate  the  individual  to  the 
whole. 

Credit  for  the  booklet  goes  to 
James  T.  Brattain,  the  Journal’s 
personnel  director;  and  for  pro¬ 
duction.  art  work,  etc.,  to  the 
Journal’s  promotion  department. 
It  is  an  excellent  job  of  its  kind, 
and  one  that  should  have 
marked  resu  ts  in  happier  per¬ 
sonnel  relations. 

The  Paper  as  Patron 
ANOTHER  approach  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  employes  by  its  man¬ 
agement,  but  along  entirely  di- 
ferent  lines  and  for  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  purpose,  comes 
this  week  from  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Sentinel.  This  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sentinel  employes 
by  Bern  Kay,  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  plugging  the 
paper’s  advertisers  and  urging 
that  the  paper's  employes  patro¬ 
nize  them. 

“The  only  reason  more  ro 
tailers  advertise  in  your  news¬ 
paper,”  the  letter  says,  “is  be 
cause  its  readers  are  good  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  our  own  Sentinel 
family  plays  no  small  part  in 
this  picture;  for  you  and  the 
rest  of  Sentinel  employes  rep¬ 
resent  an  annual  buying  powTr 
of  more  than  two  and  one  half 
million  dollars.  To  keep  these 
stores  as  our  good  customers, 
let’s  keep  on  being  their  good 
customers.” 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent 
also  to  the  paper’s  retail  adver¬ 
tisers. 

There  are  arguments  for  and 
against  this  sort  of  thing,  of 
course,  and  it  does  seem  to  skate 
pretty  clo.«e  to  a  tin-cup  ap¬ 
proach.  What  is  good  about  it, 
we  think,  is  the  information  it 
conveys  to  the  paper’s  employes 
about  the  important  part  adver¬ 
tising  plays  in  the  paper’s — and 
consequently  in  their  own  — 
prosperity. 

Peoole's  Choice 
WHATEVER  beating  the  papers 

took  in  the  recent  election, 
Andy  Talbot.  Jr.,  advertising 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Her  aid -American,  came  out 
a  winner.  On  the  Monday  be¬ 
fore  election,  he  laid  on  the 
desks  of  every  retail  advertiser 
in  Chicago  an  “election”  broad¬ 
side  that  must  surely  have  add¬ 
ed  to  its  effectiveness  by  the 
simple  fact  of  its  timeliness. 

‘“rhe  People’  Choice”  is  what 
the  broadside  is  captioned,  this 
caption  leading  into  the  state- 


n  n  A  I  !v 

F  O  II  S  A  I.  K 

Oiip  -.in-yp.ir-old  brain  in  ex<'ellent 
working  condition:  oteowd  in  13 
ye.'irs  of  newspaper.  advertisinR-  and 
piildio  rel.itions  exiM-rieiicr.  Now 
available  to  the  rirht  oriranization. 
Itox  3131,  Killtor  St  I’lihllHlipr, 


Linage  Record 

Philadelphia — All  records  in 
the  120-year  history  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  appearing 
in  any  one  day's  issue  were 
broken  Sunday,  Nov.  7. 

A  spokesman  for  manage¬ 
ment  said  a  total  of  231,040 
lines  were  carried  on  that 
date,  without  benefit  of  spe¬ 
cial  supplements. 

ment  “ahead  by  a  landslide  of 
1,466,088  votes,”  the  papers 
readership.  The  broadside  opens 
up  into  a  page  that  by  its  very 
busyness  has  the  feel  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  rally.  Boxes  of  copy  play 
on  familiar  political  cliches: 
“The  workingman’s  friend,” 
“Big  rally  tonight,”  “A  balanced 
budget,”  “Chicken  in  every  pot,” 
“Endorsed  by  the  housewife.”  It 
all  adds  up  to  the  urge  to 
“climb  on  the  bandwagon.” 
And  to  a  very  good  promotional 
stunt. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Neio  York  World- 

Telegram,  a  neat  folder,  die- 
cut  to  look  like  a  Christmas 
package,  which  carries  the  ad¬ 
monition:  “Do  .  .  .  definitely  do 
open  before  Christmas.”  The 
folder  plugs  the  paper’s  Christ¬ 
mas  camera  pages,  and  contains 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  last 
year’s  pages. 

From  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press,  the  current  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  promotion  booklet 
“Sell,”  about  which  we  have 
told  you  before.  The  idea  of 
this  ^ition  is  excellent,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  various  ads  from  the 
paper  and  letters  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  telling  the  results.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  reproduction  of  the 
letters  is  in  type  so  small  that 
reading  is  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  without  a  magnifying 
glass.  Too  bad  to  have  a  good 
idea  messed  up  this  way. 

From  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Synidcate,  a  friendly  fold¬ 
er  promoting  Walter  Seigen- 
thaler's  single-column  cartoon- 
and-witty  saying  feature,  “Once 
Over  Lightly.  ”  Seigenthaler  is 
circulation  director  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  Tennessean. 
He  does  the  witty  sayings.  His 
son  does  the  cartoons. 


^deod 


RETAIL  stores  are  marklni 

items  with  a  special  tag  to 
identifv  them  with  the  "Weekj 
Best  Buy  Selected  by  Penny 
Wise”  column,  appearing  regu 
larly  in  the  Stoughton  CWis) 
Courier-Hub. 

Po.<;’ttve  El.pr’tion  Service 
FOUR  taxi-cabs,  appropriately 

marked  out  with  signs  to 
show  their  use.  were  hired  by 
the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot  and 
the  Evening  News  on  election 
day  to  tone  down  vote  frauds 
A  reporter  cruised  with  each 
cab,  and  assisted  patrolling  the 
polls.  The  cabs  were  available, 
free  of  charge,  on  radio  tele 
phone  call  to  anv  person  report 
ing  election  misconduct. 

Cartoon  Schoo’n  Pooular 
THE  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Jounuii 

is  co-sponsoring  free  weekly 
classes  in  cartooning,  directs 
bv  Saul  Robbins,  formerly  with 
Walt  Disney’s  studios. 

During  the  Summer  months 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune 
Sun  had  a  cartoon  drawing  club 
under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Webb,  well-known  cartoonist 
Webb-drawn  cartoons  were 
printed  with  essential  portions 
missing,  and  hin‘s  given  the 
youthful  scholars  as  to  how  they 
ought  to  be  completed. 

■ 

NNPA  Convention 
In  N.  Y.  C.  Next  April 

Announcement  that  the  1949 
convention  of  the  Nation^ 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associ¬ 
ation  will  take  place  April  20, 
21  and  22  at  the  Roosevelt  Ho 
tel.  New  York  City,  was  made 
this  week  by  Irvin  S.  Taubkin. 
New  York  Times,  convention 
chairman. 

Named  to  the  convention 
committee,  to  serve  with  Taub 
kin,  were  the  following  New 
York  newspaper  promotion 
men:  George  Allen.  Herold  Tri¬ 
bune;  Lawrence  W.  Merahn, 
Sun;  Summer  Collins,  Jouml- 
American;  Alex  Gross,  "oit 
Home  News;  Duncan  Millet, 
Mirror;  George  Morris,  Newt: 
Hazen  Morse,  World-Telegutn: 
John  Ottinger,  Jr.,  Bureau  of 
Advertising;  and  Ivan  Veit, 
Times. _ _ 


MOVING? 

WHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  bj 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  ansi 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper 
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Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 
has  appointed  John  Scott  Dav¬ 
enport,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Student  circulation  director  and 
former  ICMA  research  scholar, 
to  head  the  committee.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are 
Edwin  Mill,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times;  Norman  Doman,  Minne- 
opolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune.  and  Robert  W.  Taylor, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 


Rita  Hayworth  aa  she 
a  p  p  ears  In  “THE 
LOVES  OF  C.VRMEN" 
A  Columbia  Picture 
A  Beckworth  Pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  Color  by 
Technicolor 


Carriers  Visit  Capital 
twenty  SEVEN  carrier-sales¬ 
men  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel 
recently  enjoyed  a  three  day 
expense  paid  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  . 

With  the  boys  on  the  trip 
were  Calvin  Griffin,  Journal  and 
Sentinel  city  circu.ation  man¬ 
ager;  Paul  Jordan,  field  repre¬ 
sentative;  Edwin  Early,  distribu¬ 
tor,  and  Photographer  Frank 
Jones. 

Answers  to  Rate  Rise 
SEVEN  answers  to  meet  circu¬ 
lation  price  rise  questions 
were  provided  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  -  Telegram  news¬ 
paper  boys.  The  tongue-tip  re-  «  . 

plies  to  enable  smooth  sailing  rorum  Section 
were  provided  both  in  mimeo  onnnn 

ttlonTorni"  the  New  York  Hera 

The  information  centered  on 
sharing  information  on  the  fact 
the  boy  obtained  part  of  the 
boosted  price,  why  it  was  nec- 

essary,  the  need  of  a  big  smi.e  ^ 

and  a  plea  for  a  trial  to  pre-  .  , ,  .  ,,1  q-jq  1 
vent  stops,  and  the  observation  Uc  rllSions  and  pJ 
that  customers  would  expect  advertisine  was  nri 

The  Vre^Ae^'  sS.  The  H^'ra^d 
vanced  price.  The  Press-Tele-  liev-g  thjs  *0  be 

gram  went  to  $1.75,  up  25  cents,  ^  Jblic  sei 

for  monthly  home  delivered  pa-  j 

pers^  The  5-cent  ^reet  sale  '3  ®;  If'^a  newspaper 
price  was  maintained.  Half  the  linage  w 

M  rs  -1  .  the  balance  local, 

Mass.  Daily  Raises  financial,  and  classil 


Arthur  J.  Vaeth  (standing)  of 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  backs  up 
his  successor,  Milton  Ottman  of 
Schenectady  Union-Star,  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 


The  amusement  people  of  New  Orleans  will  tell  you  that 
no  other  combination  of  advertising  media  helps  build  as 
great  a  B.  O.*  (box  office)  as  The  Times-PIcayune  States 
combination.  This  combination  will  be  used  powerfully 
to  build  extra  box  office  in  New  Orleans  for  "The  Loves 
of  Carmen." 


N.  Y.  Times  Booklet 
Advises  on  Tourist  Ads 

Earlier  and  more  efficient 
planning  of  foreign  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  United  States  is 
the  theme  of  a  new  booklet, 
“How  to  Increase  Your  Tourist 
Business  from  the  United 
States,”  published  by  the  New 
York  Times. 

Directed  to  tourist  advertisers 
abroad,  the  booklet  points  out 
that  Americans  plan  their  vaca¬ 
tion  trips  many  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  Times  advises  start¬ 
ing  advertising  and  promotion 
at  least  six  months  before  the 
season  starts. 

Main  points  in  the  booklet 
already  have  been  presented  by 
Dr.  Eric  W.  Stoetzner,  Times 
director  of  foreign  business  pro¬ 
motion,  in  talks  with  tourist 
officials  during  a  recent  trip 
to  Europe. 
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Yes,  The  Times-Picayune  States  combination  is  Ne 
leans  most  used,  quick-action  combination,  bulldin 
office  and  cash  register  results  "heavy  in  the  black. 


N.  O,  Homes 
181,100 


Combined  A.M.  &  P.M.  City  Sunday  City 
180,947  154,586 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION 
•  Sunday  274,748  P.M.  92,145 
mos.  ending  Mar.  31,  1948 


OHIO  PRESIDENT 

— Mr.  President”  was 


Times-Picayune  ami  SnTES 
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Intertype  Leads  the  Way  to 
Greater  Composing  Room  Production 

Here  are  but  a  few  of  Intertype  ‘‘firsts”  . .  .  all  important  contributions 
for  improving  composing  room  operation. 


1  V  j 

.  1 

1  .  i; 

1 

SIX-MOLD  DISK  AND 
EJECTOR  SELECTOR 

Virtually  eliminotas  the  need  for  changing 
mold  liners  and  ejector  blades.  Will  cast  slugs 
5  to  48  point  in  size,  up  to  30  picas  wide. 
All  molds  will  cost  overhanging  slugs. 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
AUTOSPACER 

Automatically  composes  white  space  . . .  quods 
and  justifies  lines  at  one  setting  of  the  con¬ 
trol  knob  ...  eliminates  mony  manual  motions 
when  quadding  or  centering. 


VISILITE  MAGAZINE 

Transparent — you  can  count  the  matrices  in 
the  magazine  .  . .  see  for  yourself  that  they 
circulate  freely. 

Lighter — a  full  length  Visilite  magazine  is  35 
lb  lighter  than  full  length  brass  ...  1 1  lb 
lighter  than  full  length  aluminum. 


FINGER-FLIP  SHIFT 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


FUUY  AUTOMATIC  AUTOSFACB 


CONTINUOUS  DISTRIBUTION 

No  woiting  for  matrices  to  find  their  way 
home  when  mixing  from  as  many  os  four 
magazines  at  a  time. 


NO-TURN  AUTOSHIFT 

No  crank  to  turn  . . .  simply  set  the  lever  for 
the  magazine  you  want  —  the  motor  does 
the  rest. 


FINGER-FLIP  SHIFT 

Makes  mixing  type  from  two  main  and  two 
side  magazines  simple  . . .  and  fast. 


CONTINUOUS  DISTRIBUTION 


INTERTYPE 


SIX-MOLD  DISK  AND 
EJECTOR  SELECTOR 


TODAY  .  .  .  TOMORROW  .  .  . 
LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


VISILITE  MAGAZINE 

NO-TURN  AUTOSHIFT 


Equipment  Review  Section 


He  Girdles  Globe 
To  Install  Presses 

Godfrey  Schmidt,  a  press 
erector  for  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.  of  Chicago  and  Battle 
Creek  Mich,.,  has  just  returned 
from  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Canada, 
where  he  spent  10  weeks  instal¬ 
ling  a  Goss  Unitubular  press  for 
the  Record.  His  next  trip  will 
be  to  India  where  he  will  set  up 
several  presses  in  the  next  six 
months.  ^  j 

Last  spring,  Schmidt  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Palestine,  Turkey, 
Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Two  Goss  presses,  weighing 
400  tons,  are  being  installed  in 
the  new  Des  Moines  ( la. )  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  building  addi¬ 
tion.  They  will  have  a  printing 
capacity  of  about  85,000  32-'page 
papers  an  hour.  They  bring  to 
eight  the  number  of  32-page 
presses  in  the  building.  There 
also  is  a  color  press  for  Sunday 
comic  sections. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  has  greatly  increased  its 
daily  production  with  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  two  Goss  Multi-Color 
Headliner  presses.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  latest  design  with 
a  guaranteed  60,000  per  hour 
speed  and  is  comprised  of  eight 
units  and  two  pairs  of  folders. 

The  first  run  of  the  press  was 
started  by  E.  M.  Roberts,  Jr., 
and  John  C.  Roberts,  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  the  Star-Times.  The 
installation  of  the  new  presses 
is  part  of  an  expansion  program 
which  began  in  1913  when  John 
C.  Roberts  purchased  the  St. 
Louis  Star.  In  1932  the  Times 
was  purchased,  followed  by  the 
construction  of  St.  Louis’  most 
modern  newspaper  plant  in  1934. 

A  two  day  open  house  by  the 
News  Publishing  Co.  of  Galves- 
r.  ton,  Tex.,  highlighted  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  its  new  32-page  Goss 
Duplex  Unitubular  press  recent¬ 
ly.  Pushing  the  control  button 
starting  operation  of  the  new 
;  press  was  W.  L.  Moody,  Jr., 
president  of  the  organization 
i'  which  publishes  the  Galveston 
Doily  News,  Texas'  oldest  news¬ 
paper,  now  in  its  107th  year,  and 
the  Galveston  Tribune,  in  its 
68th  year. 

Two  more  units,  giving  the 
press  a  40-page  capacity,  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  soon.  A 
conveyor  for  taking  the  papers 
off  the  press  into  the  mailing 
room  will  also  be  installed. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  pushed  a 
button  Sept.  19,  and  three  new 
Goss  Headliner  presses  started 
to  roll  in  the  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  home  of  the  Louisville 
painers. 

^e  current  installation  com¬ 
prises  16  Miulti-Color  Headliner 
l^ts  with  superimposed  revers- 
lole  color  couples  and  three 
WITS  ^  of  Uni-Flow  folders, 
inere  Ls  provision  for  installing 
oight  more  headliner  units  and 
one  pair  of  folders. 


DIred  Halftone  Printing  Pays  OH 
In  Ad  Linage  for  Oregon  Dallies 


Godfrey  Schmidt 


Catalogue  Paper 
Gives  Extra  Mileage 

Anderson  (S.  C. )  Independ¬ 
ent-Tribune  and  Mail  are  using 
20-pound  catalogue  paper  with 
considerable  success. 

Production  Manager  James  D. 
McCoy  reported  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  as  follows: 

“We  are  using  the  20-lb.  paper 
on  our  dinky  sheet  only  and  are 
using  it  on  10  and  20  page 
papers.  It  is  15-inch  paper, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  make  up  two  7-column  pages 
on  the  10-page  runs  and  four 
7-column  pages  on  20-page  runs. 

“I  bought  a  car  of  it  last 
December  from  the  Cauthorne 
Paper  Co.,  Richmond.  Va.  They 
call  it  24  X  36-20  Acadia  Cata¬ 
logue  paper  and  so  far  we  have 
not  had  an  unusual  lot  of 
trouble  with  web  breaks.  We 
do  have  more,  however,  than  we 
do  with  our  regular  32-lb.  Inter¬ 
national  Newsprint. 

“We  can  get  about  1.500 
papers  from  a  roll  of  this, 
whereas  we  only  get  about  1.000 
with  the  regular  newsprint. 

“I  would  not  recommend  it 
for  steady  diet  though,  because 
the  pressroom  crew  does  not 
like  to  run  it  on  our  present 
equipment. 

“It  cost  us  more  than  regular 
newsprint,  too.  The  extra 
mileage  makes  up  for  that. 

“The  rolls  weigh  about  354  to 
365  lbs.  each  and  they  come 
wrapped  singly.” 

ATF  Buys  Gravure 
Press  Factory 

Edward  G.  Williams,  president 
of  American  Type  Founders, 
Inc.,  has  announced  purchase  of 
the  Klingro.se  Machine  Corp.  in 
Brooklyn,  which  will  be  operat¬ 
ed  as  Klingrose  Gravure  Divi¬ 
sion  of  ATF  for  manufacture 
and  sale  of  multicolor  web-fed 
rotogravure  presses. 


By  Campbell  Watson 

NEWSPAPER  production  re¬ 
search  begun  in  the  home 
plants  can  supplement  tremend¬ 
ously  what  the  ANPA  is  doing, 
in  the  opinion  of  Frank  Jenk¬ 
ins,  president.  Southern  Oregon 
Newspapers. 

The  Southern  Oregon  group 
can  point  with  pride  and  to 
new  advertising  accounts  as  the 
result  of  two  continuing  pro¬ 
jects  conducted  over  two  years. 

Southern  Oregon  Newspapers 
are  concentrating  their  research 
for  its  menobership.  composed 
of  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and 
News,  Roseburg  News-Review 
and  Medford  Mail  Tribune. 
Their  work  has  been  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  printing  of  halftones  and  the 
elimination  of  slur  and  strike¬ 
through  on  first  impression 
pages. 

“We  think  we  have  made  pro¬ 
gress  on  both,”  Jenkins  said. 
“We're  also  learning  that  get¬ 
ting  men  interested  in  better 
craftsmanship  improves  their 
morale  and  increases  production 
by  getting  them  interested  more 
deeply  in  their  jobs.” 

This  is  but  one  of  the  “plus- 
profits"  obtained,  but,  as  the 
president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  ad¬ 
ded,  “this,  in  itself,  is  no  mean 
item. 

Research  with  haltones  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  adoption  of  direct 
printing.  The  process  Ls  now  ap¬ 
plied  to  about  son  of  the  half¬ 
tones  used.  Zinc  plates  are 
curved  and  then  glued  to  the 
curved  stereotype  plates.  Two- 
sided  Scotch  tape  is  used  as  the 
adhesive.  The  time  r^uirement 
is  now  about  six  minutes  per 
cut. 

“Even  at  maximiun  press 
speeds,  we’ve  never  had  one 
come  loose,”  Jenkins  advised. 

A  second  experiment  with 
halftones  is  the  use  of  85-line 
screen  cuts  for  advertising. 
These,  too,  are  run  direct.  The 
halftones  are  made  largely  from 
modeled  prints  suppli^  to  the 
merchant  by  his  manufacturer. 

“We’ve  pleased  every  custo 
mer  so  far,”  Jenkins  reported. 
“We’ve  developed  so  far  approx¬ 
imately  half  a  dozen  new  cus¬ 
tomers  by  this  technique,  which 
makes  the  halftone  reliable  as 
an  advertising  tool.” 

Use  of  glas.s-bead  blankets 
supplied  by  Minnesota  Metal 
and  Mining  Com.pany,  care  with 
impression  and  ink.  and  hard- 
packing  have  “more  or  less 
eliminated  slur  and  strike¬ 
through.”  Jenkins  said. 

These  experiments  have  been 
directed  at  the  overall  task  of 
making  the  camera  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  newspaper  advertising 
tool,  and  the  results  to  date  have 
been  profitable.  E  &  P  was  ad¬ 
vised. 


"Our  advertising  department 
reports  flatly,  without  qualifica¬ 
tion,  that  as  printing  gets  bet¬ 
ter.  advertising  is  easier  to  sell 
and  more  customers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  This.  I  should  say,  is  the 
final  payoff — if  there  is  a  pay¬ 
off,  and  I  think  there  is. 

“We  have  no  delusions.  We 
know  that  85-line  screen  half¬ 
tones  printed  direct  will  get  us 
no  new  national  customers  if 
our  outfit  is  the  only  one  capable 
of  doing  them  satisfactorily. 

“But  if  the  standard  of  print¬ 
ing  of  all  newspapers  could  be 
raised,  it  would  help.  It  would 
bring  a  new  tool — 'the  camera — 
into  newspaper  advertising.  You 
need  only  to  look  at  any  maga¬ 
zine  to  know  how  much  this  tool 
means  to  our  principal  competi¬ 
tor.  We  therefore  have  out  a 
standing  offer  to  teach  any 
pressman  whatever  we  may 
have  learned  along  this  line  in 
our  two  years  of  experimental 
work.” 

On  the  retail  advertising  side, 
there  are  definite  profits  from 
improved  reproduction.  These 
include  new  business  from  cus¬ 
tomers  which  could  not  have 
been  sold  otherwise. 

“And  by  putting  more  of  our 
local  advertising  through  the  en¬ 
graving  room  we  have  lightened 
the  load  on  our  under  manned 
composing  room  and  have  saved 
a  great  deal  of  overtime,” 
Jenkins  advised. 

“Also,  we  are  learning  that 
local  advertising  in  a  small  city 
can  be  handled  through  the  en¬ 
graving  room  as  cheaply  as 
through  the  composing  room.” 

These  “plus-profits”  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  mutual  pleasures 
found  in  better  craftsmanship, 
and  Jenkins  hopes  the  plan  will 
grow  nationally  in  home  plants. 

Anaconda  Standard 
Gels  New  Quarters 

The  Anaconda  (Mont.)  Stand¬ 
ard,  established  by  Marcus  Daly, 
copper  magnate,  in  1899,  soon 
will  occupy  new  quarters  after 
nearly  60  years  in  its  present 
home. 

The  Standard  building,  one  of 
the  finest  newspaper  plants  in 
the  Northwest  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  club  for  employes 
of  the  Anaconda  Capper  Mining 
Co.  The  newspaper,  now  print¬ 
ed  at  Butte  with  only  a  small 
tabloid  insert  being  produced 
at  Anaconda,  will  move  several 
doors  down  the  street  to  a 
smaller  building. 

The  large  Hoe  press,  sold  by 
the  Standard  Publishing  Co.  to 
a  broker  in  Idaho,  has  been  sent 
to  Mexico. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Promotion  Staff 
Gets  Large  Space 

The  extensive  program  for 
improvement  and  modernization 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  building  took 
another  long  step  forward  with 
the  moving  of  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  two  Roches¬ 
ter  Gannett  papers  to  larger 
quarters  on  the  second  floor. 

With  all  departments  plan¬ 
ning  expanded  promotion  and 
sales  programs  as  more  news¬ 
print  becomes  available,  these 
changes  aim  to  provide  more 
adequate  facilities. 

Plans  also  are  under  way  for 
an  auditorium  and  projection 
room  seating  50  persons,  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Promotion  Department.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  aluminum  chairs, 
screen  and  16  mm  sound  projec¬ 
tion  machine,  this  will  be  used 
for  carrier  boy  training,  depart¬ 
ment  meetings  and  for  screen¬ 
ing  plant  movies  for  groups 
touring  the  newspaper  plants. 

The  new  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  quarters  include  individu¬ 
al  offices  for  Director  Howard 
Bloomfield,  who  created  the  de¬ 
partment  16  years  ago.  and  his 
assistants,  William  Butler  and 
Ira  Sapozink,  a  conference  room 
and  an  outer  office  for  Marjorie 
Decker,  part-time  secretary  in 
charge  of  church  advertising, 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Bauer,  reception¬ 
ist-secretary. 

All  the  walls  are  finished  in 
rough  gray  plywood  with  sound¬ 
proof  ceilinivs,  fluorescent  lights, 
and  Venetian  blinds.  All  new 
desks  and  dhairs  of  steel  and 
aluminum  are  in  blending  col¬ 
ors.  A  separate  heating  setup 
has  modern  convector  radiators 
serviced  by  Rochesiter  Gas  & 
Electric  Cornoration  steam  lines. 

Bloomfield’s  office  has  special 
radio  equipment  for  monitoring 
promotion  programs  sponsored 
by  the  newsjpapers. 

Construction  of  the  offices  was 
done  under  supervision  of 
Building  Sperintendent  A1  Best 
from  plans  drawn  by  Bloom¬ 
field. 

Adjoining  offices  of  Harold 
Jones,  in  charge  of  the  Miulti- 
graohing  Department  serving 
both  newspapers,  also  have  been 
similarly  modernized. 

The  fourth  floor  office  vacated 
by  the  Promotion  Department 
will  be  utilized  in  expanding 
the  Want  Ad  section  which  has 
been  limited  by  the  lack  of 
newsprint. 

Stereo  Foreman 

Frank  Jacobs  has  been  made 
foreman  of  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times-Star,  according  to  George 
Fries,  business  manager. 

Rendia  with  Rapid 

John  Rendia.  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Rapid  Electrotyne 
Co  of  Cincinnati  to  manage  its 
Chicago  office. 


Artists'  floor  plan  shows  reor9anized  U-shaped  photo 
reproduction  departments  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette. 


$100,000  Spent 
On  Picture  Dept. 

A  completely  renoyated  and 
redesigned  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  department  that  cost 
close  to  $100,000  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  plant  of  the  Worce¬ 
ster  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  were  drawn  by  Richard 
M.  Fitzgerald,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  They  inyolved  a 
complete  redesigning  of  photo¬ 
graphic,  art,  and  photo-engrav- 
ing  departments. 

For  physical  relocation,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  eyolyed  a  U-shaped  plan 
that  takes  copy  directly  through 
the  departments  without  any 
backtracking. 

Starting  on  one  side  of  the 
“U",  a  photographic  studio  with 
phones  and  intercommunication 
to  the  city  desk  leads  into  a 
well-equipped  news  photogra¬ 
pher’s  printing  room  with  four 
negatiye  rooms.  Wirephoto  ma¬ 
chine,  two  Eastman  Auto-Focus 
enlargers  and  straight-line  de¬ 
veloping  sink  are  located  here. 

Copy  enters  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  department  and  reaches  the 
copydesk  where  it  is  checked 
to  see  if  it  goes  to  the  art  de¬ 
partment  or  directly  to  the  two 
large  Chemco  stripfilm  engrav¬ 
ing  cameras  adjacent.  This 
typifies  the  dual  equipment  In¬ 
stalled  throughout  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  the  camera  room  each 
Model  1200  camera  Is  fitted  with 
automatic  timing  devices,  and 
each  leads  into  a  s^arate  tile- 
walled  darkroom  with  its  own 
ventilating  system.  Behind 
the=^e  is  the  stripping,  printing 
and  developing  room.  A  new 


stripping  table  and  printing 
frame  have  been  added  to  elimi¬ 
nate  clogging  at  this  stage  of 
production. 

Beyond,  on  the  opposite  wing 
of  the  “U”  from  the  photogra¬ 
phers’  darkroom  are  routers, 
etching  room,  with  oven  cool¬ 
ers,  blowers  and  filters  built-in. 

Fitzgerald  estimates  that  with 
no  increase  in  personnel,  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  increased  close 
to  100%,  in  addition  to  benefits 
gained  by  quality  reproduction. 

Square  Re-Melter 
Offered  by  Nolan 

Nolan  Corp.  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
has  developed  a  new  Metal  Re- 
Melter  ...  a  complete  metal 
remelting  furnace.  A  multiple 
cavity  water-cooled  ingot  mold 
for  use  with  the  furnace  Is  also 
being  announced. 

The  ReMelter  is  square  in  de¬ 
sign  and  requires  less  floor 
space  than  the  conventional 
round  furnace.  Two  standard 
models  are  offered.  One  has  a 
1-ton  metal  capacity  and  the 
other  has  a  650-lb  cajpacity.  Both 
machines  are  complete,  compact 
uniiDs  equipped  with  hinged 
cover,  exhaust-pipe  vent,  bottom 
pouring  valve,  swinging  spout 
and  gas  or  electric  heating  units. 

Foreman  Murphy 

William  Murphy  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  foreman  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  composing 
room.  Les  Welch,  former  Jour¬ 
nal  make-up  man,  has  returned 
to  the  staff  after  an  absence  of 
three  years  while  he  worked  for 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chron¬ 
icle. 
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521  Dailies  Have 
Engraving  Planis 

The  1948  E  &  P  Tabulation  of 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Equip¬ 
ment  ( Oct.  30  supplement)  list! 
521  daily-operated  engraving 
plants  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  is  an  increase  of 
25  over  the  1947  listing. 

In  the  U.  S.  alone  there  are 
494  engraving  plants  run  by 
newspapers,  as  against  463  i 
year  ago.  This  accounted  for  fte 
largest  part  of  the  increase, 
since  the  number  of  plants  in 
Canada  went  up  from  33  to  37. 

The  biggest  increase.  15,  was 
in  the  case  of  newspapers  with 
circulation  less  than  15.000.  . 

The  1948  tabulation  shows:  » 
Circulation  U.  S.  Can  | 

Under  15,000  . 219  14  I 


15,000-25,000  . 64  9 

25.000-50,000  .  66  2 

50.000-100.000  . 51  5 

100,000-500,000  . 83  7 

Over  500,000  . 11  0 


52  Pages  Printed 
On  Flal-Bed  Press 

On  its  old  GO'S  flat^bed  pr« 
which  can  print  only  ei^ 
pages  at  a  time,  the  Omart 
(Calif.)  Press  Courier  recently 
published  a  52-page  paper,  1^- 
est  ever  printed  in  Oxnard,  o'* 
paper  was  issued  on  the  occtj 
sion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Oxnard.  Sec¬ 
tions  were  printed,  eight  pafM 
at  a  time,  in  between  the  pnM- 
ings  of  the  regular  daily  pubH- 
cation.  The  entire  work,  edi¬ 
torially,  advertising  and  ^ 
chanical.  was  handled  wit^ 
increasing  the  newspaper  s  stan.  i 
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GOOD  PRINTING 


Everywhere,  upon  installation  of  New  Scott  Presses,  there  is 
immediate  favorable  comment  on  the  excellence  of  the  printing. 

This  desirable  quality  is  the  result  of  32  years  of  intensive  de¬ 
velopment  concentrated  on  a  single  form  of  Printing  Unit — the 
longest  continuous  single  purpose  effort  in  the  Newspaper  Press 
Industry. 

The  relatively  short  solid  forged  steel  printing  cylinders  car¬ 
ried  in  the  largest  diameter  (6V2  inches)  roller  bearings  give  an 
unequalled  rigidity  of  impression. 

The  simple  but  thorough  Scott  Ink  Distribution  gives  uniformity 
of  inking  at  all  speeds. 

The  smooth  printing  cylinder  drive  (by  eliminating  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  resulting  from  ink  feed  and  vibrating  ink  drums)  produces  a 
clarity  of  impression  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

The  most  important  function  required  of  any  printing  press  is 
"Good  Printing."  The  New  Scott  Presses  possess  this  quality  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Send  ior  new  catalog  oi  the  New  Scott  Press 
showing  various  arrangements  ior  Black 
and  Color  Printing 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  November  13,  1948 
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composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Longview  PlanI 
Almost  Doubled 


Colorful  Chapter 
In  Expansion  Plan 


The  Dis- 

Press  its 

first  four-color  ad — ^in  the  reg- 
ular  run  on  Nov.  6. 

This,  to  the  management,  was  f- 

the  long-hoped-for  evidence  of 
both  an  ending  and  a  beginning. 

The  four-codor  advertisement 
— 'made  possible  by  the  addition 
of  two  new  Wood  four-cylinder 
color  units  to  the  press  line —  c 

marked  the  ending  of  the  first  ' 

phase  of  an  expansion  program  ^7  '  ' 

begun  last  fall.  And  U  was  tan-  it  . 
gible  proof,  also,  of  the  begin  Y« 
ning  of  more  efficient  produc 

tion  of  a  higher  quality  product.  New  mechanical  annex  to  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Pr 
Mechanical  Annex  16,800  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

progrlm^wL  The‘erec®tio^"of°a  neering. feat acco^lished speed  |«lg*|yog  C«.|| 

mechanicail  annex  to  the  press-  pressr^m  llllvfiypv  LQIII 

room  building  across  the  street  schedules.  The  papers  rolled  y.  .  y.  . 

from  the  main  plant.  This  one-  nlOner  [hail  II 

to-four-story  brick  structure  pro-  trains  as  usual,  truck  aaminoc 

vides  16.800  additional  square  schedules  were  maintained  and  Net  earmngs  c 

fppt  nf  flrwsr  arsar-o  Carrier  boys  delivered  their  Corp..  for  the  first 

In  Lt  are  t^  mailing  room,  ‘he  usual  hour  This  of  this  year  were 

stereotype  department.  em^  '"’a®  3‘.  ‘''"es  with  only  compared  with  $5 

ployes-  Iwiker  rooms,  additional  P^f.,  P'^.f «  m  operation  and  nine  months  endir 
paper  storage  space,  machine  while  stereotype  and  m^ing  •  ... 

shoo  loadini  dock  and  earase  '"pp'"  equipment  was  being  The  statement  ga 

The  pre^  row  now  runs  the  ®hout.  The  single  press  fits,  after  provisioi 

entire  length  of  the  press  build-  h®  ^  and^vZ^ra 

ing,  utilizing  the  space  formerly  ^lack  and  white  on  a  run  Selling  and  genera 

^  The  investment  to  date  in  rollers  and  winch.  $82,235. 

eluding  new  machinery  ’  and  One  pre^  unit  with  superstruc-  Provision  was  im 

equipment,  amounts  to  more  ‘p*’?  , 

than  $500  000  aerials,  a  total  of  42  tons,  was  for  contingencies. 

-  ,  put  on  rollers  and  also  moved  In  three  months 

More  Room  for  Engraving  25  feet,  in  10  hour's,  without  30  this  year,  net  ei 

Primary  purpose  of  the  re-  disassembling  any  part  of  the  $222,211,  against 
arranging  is  to  give  more  space  equipment.  Two  units  and  the  same  period  in 
to  the  composing  and  engraving  double  folder  with  aerials  were  ^  'll  A  ■ 
departments.  Engraving,  now  in  moved  77  inches  in  one  eight-  y^Q|’|'j||  AnnAj| 
rather  cramped  quarters  on  the  hour  shift. 

third  floor,  will  move  to  the  Future  plans  call  for  the  con-  Ralph  C.  Persi 
second  floor  where  it  will  also  struction  of  a  six  story  build-  manager.  Geo.  H.  1 
have  color  plaite  facilities,  ing.  75  x  100  feet,  adjacent  to  eral  Printing  Ink  I 
The  compKising  room  will  use  the  new  annex.  Chernical  Corp.,  ar 

space  vacated  by  engraving.  appointment  of  Jol 

The  mailing  room  has  a  new  ■■  ■  ■  ■  New  England  I 

Wallastar  electric  weld  tying  Hfidflt  lllk  MdlCfirC  ager.  Mather  wa 

machine,  new  conveyors,  and  **®‘*'**  I  lORCI*  from  Massachusetts 

new  work  tables.  The  old  Englebert  Smith  of  Crescent  Technology  in  1937. 
needle-type  insertion  naachines  Ink  &  Color  Co.,  was  elected  sume  the  duties  ol 

have  been  completely  rebuilt  president  of  the  National  Asso-  Shattuck  who  has 

and  converted  to  pneumatic  ciation  of  Printing  Ink  Makers  ciated  with  Geo.  H 
heads,  and  four  new  spiral  during  convention  sessions  at  more  than  38  yeai 
chutes  to  the  new  loading  dock  San  Francisco.  is  retiring  because 

have  been  installed. 

New  machinery  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  includes  a  new 
color  box  and  pot,  new  heavy- 
duty  Wood  automatic  shaver, 
new  Hoe  saw  and  trimmer,  new 
Goss  heavy-duty  molding  ma¬ 
chine,  '  . 


25-year-old  newspaper  publirfSil 
by  John  M.  McClelland. 

The  addition  will  consiat  of  ' 
a  two-story  addition  adjoiitei 
the  present  plant.  This 
have  a  full  basement.  PreseS 
offices  will  be  remodeled  udm} 
completion  of  the  addition.  t 

The  basement  will  prooiij] 
newsprint  and  storage,  while  Ua ' 
first  floor  will  accommoiite  of¬ 
fices,  the  commercial  printiia 
department  and  paper  stoiut 
The  second  floor  of  the  addiS 
will  house  enlarged  engraviM 
facilities,  photographic  dait- 
room,  and  locker  rooms. 

The  added  structure  will  en- 
able  expansion  of  various  de 
partments,  including  doubli» 
of  the  newsroom.  A  combinJ'J 
tion  newscasting  and  intervie*! 
room  also  will  be  prov^ei^ 
Further  space  will  be  provided 
by  construction  of  a  mezzanine 
over  the  present  office. 

Arrival  of  new  equipment  on 
order  more  than  two  years  has 
necessitated  immediate  expan 
sion.  The  News  has  been  noti¬ 
fied  of  early  delivery  of  a  new 
12-page  press  which  will  enable 
28-page  papers  in  four  colors 
at  the  rate  of  25.000  an  hour 
A  new  metal  pot  and  the  News 
seventh  Linotype  are  among  the 
new  equipment. 

The  News  began  a  few  months 
before  this  city  emerged  from 
planning  boards  as  a  model 
town,  and  McClelland  has  been 
publisher  continuously  since  its 
inception  on  April  2,  1923.  His 
son.  J.  M.  McClelland.  Jr.,  is 
editor. 

The  original  building  was  30 
by  120.  This  was  doubled  in 
1923.  In  1926  another  building 
of  the  same  size  was  added.  A 
reinforced  concrete  warehouse, 
50  by  140,  was  added  as  an  an¬ 
nex  in  1942. 

The  new  addition  will  be  of 
fire  -  resistant  material  and 
equipped  with  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system. 


—ALUMINUM  CHASES- 

DELIVERY  NOW!  —  WEIGHT:  20  LBS 


If'rite  or  Wire  your  nearest  dealer 


,  and  a  new  Wood  (xalor- 
plate  pre-regi'stering  device. 

New  equipment  in  the  en¬ 
larged  engraving  room  will  in¬ 
clude  a  high-intensity  Grafarc 
printing  lamp,  new  large-size 
printing  frame,  Niagara  guillo¬ 
tine  and  numerous  new  stainless 
steel  sinks  and  work  benches. 

The  comiposing  room  has  re¬ 
ceived  two  new  Model  G  4-4’s, 
one  F  4-4,  and  a  glazed-proof 
prooCpress  besides  new  saws, 
mitering  machines,  benches,  and 
two  Sta  hi  storage  racks. 

The  press  row  rearrangement 
to  ntake  room  for  the  two  new 
color  units  was  a  major  engi- 
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$«hind-th0-st»n0s 
pitturts  on  tho 
iports  pago  giv* 
adiM  punch  to  tho 
gam*  coverage. 


There  are  more  people  in  the  stands  than  there 
are  on  the  playing  field — and  many  of  them  are  your 
readers. 

Picture  coverage  with  the  home  town  touch  of 
the  “Big  Game”  week  end  pays  off  in  increased  home 
edition  and  street  stand  circulation.  Every  section  of 
your  paper  can  enjoy  increased  page  readership  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  effective  use  of  pictures  that  have  a 
local  tie-in.  Society,  fashion,  and  household  editors,  as 
well  as  the  sports  desk,  can  take  advantage  of  reader 
interest  in  sporting  events,  featuring  picture  layouts 
built  around  the  big  game. 

In  getting  full  picture  coverage,  Kodak's  superior 
photographic  materials  for  your  press  photographers 
permit  them  to  concentrate  on  the  highlights  of  the 
game.  And  Kodak’s  complete  line  of  Graphic  Arts 
materials  is  made  to  work  with  Kodak  films  and  papers 
used  by  your  press  photographers.  Order  the  full  line 
from  your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


fall  fashion  layouts 
featuring  tho  outdoor 
them*  are  natural 
tie-ins  with  big 
sporting  events. 


4  sorioty  layout 
^tiilt  around  lotal 
P*rsone/itf*s  can 
feature  the 
(ports  tie-in. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


j 


"Kodak"  is  a  trade-mark. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Moves  7  Presses 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Davis  Promoleci 
in  Linofype  Co. 


In  order  to  clear  the  way  k  ^ 
installation  of  a  row  of  nd 
presses  in  the  Chicago  Tribm 
pressroom,  seven  25-ton  pid 
units  with  an  accompanik 
folder  have  been  mov^jJ! 
Tribune  Tower  into  the  ei»k 
story  addition  to  the  tower  net 
under  construction. 

The  Tribune  has  more  pi^ 
capacity  than  ever  before 
been  available  to  the  newiS 
per.  Seven  new  units  in  Ac 
addition  were  pressed  intotcty 
ice  for  publication  of  the  r*e 
ord  four-pound  Sunday  Tribii» 


John  L.  Davis, 


- ,  manager  of 

the  Southern  Agency  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  at 
New  Orleans, 
since  1935,  has 
been  made  as- 
■  sistant  director 

I  sales  with 

K  headquarters  at 

^  Brooklyn.  H  e 

has  been  suc- 
ceeded  as  mana- 
the 

Southern 
Agency  by  Joe 
F.  Schuman, 
manager  of  the 
Davis  Los  Angeles  of¬ 

fice  of  Linotype. 

J.  C.  Huie  of  the  Brooklyn  ex¬ 
ecutive  sales  department  has 
been  been  named  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office,  succeed¬ 
ing  Schuman. 

Davis  joined  the  Linotype  or¬ 
ganization  23  years  ago,  and  has 
represented  the  company  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Tennessee.  In  1933  he 
was  made  assistant  manager  of 
the  Southern  Agency,  the  po¬ 
sition  he  held  until  he  was 
named  manager  in  1935.  He  is 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
is  a  practical  printer  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  many  yeans’  experience. 

He  began  his  apprenticeship 
with  the  Newberry  (S.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  and  completed  it  with 
the  Newberry  Herald  and  News. 

Sekuman  Has  24  Years 
Schuman  joined  Linotjrpe  in  posing  room,  Associated  Press 
1924,  as  assistant  instructor  in  its  headquarters,  and  Western  ^ 
school  in  New  Orleans,  later  be-  Union’s  main  office, 
coming  a  production  engineer  Sub  editors  work  at  parallel 
and  represented  the  Comipany  in  desks  which  lead  out  from  the 
Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  copydesk. 

Tennessee  before  being  named  Key  to  the  diagram  herewith: 
manager  of  Sales  Promotion  of  1-  Copydesk  slot  man;  2.  Tele-  ^ 

the  Southern  Agency.  He  served  graph  editor;  3.  Assistant  tele-  ^ 

in  the  CompanyTs  executive  graph  editor;  4.  News  editor; 
sales  department  in  Brooklyn  5-  Makeup  editor;  6.  Picture  edi-  -  . 

prior  to  becoming  manager  of  tor;  7.  State  news  editor;  8.  and  XAyPrC  p 
the  Los  Angeles  office.  Schuman  9-  Assistant  state  news  editors; 
had  several  years’  experience  on  10-  Space  for  managing  editor,  Arthur  S 

weeklies  and  dailies  in  Missouri  his  assistant  or  other  editor.  composing 

prior  to  joining  Linotype.  The  city  editor’s  desk  is  lo-  (N.  H.)  i 

Huie,  who  has  been  with  Lin-  cated  within  arm’s  reach  of  after  35  y 
otype  for  11  years,  is  a  native  No.  5,  but  facing  in  the  opposite  that  paper. 


Arrangement  in  Atlanta  Journal  editorial  room, 


Efficient  Layoui 
For  Editors'  Desks 


cylinders  and  two  imprestkn 
cylinders  reduced  the  weight  of 
a  unit  to  some  8  tons,  it  wk 
placed  on  heavy  wooden  ^ams 
and  the  beams  were  positioned 
six-inch  maple  logs  aloi^ 


on  six-inch  maple  logs  aloi^ 
which  workmen,  using  a  wiocii. 
pulled  the  press  unit.  In  thii 
manner  each  unit  was  moved 
east  into  the  addition  to  TribuiK 
Tower  and  north  to  the  position 
it  was  to  occupy. 

Each  unit  then  was  hoisted 
into  the  air,  suspended  from  i 
wheeled  framework  by  heav? 
chains,  positioned  by  moving 
the  framework  along  on  rails, 
and  lowered  into  place  on  heavy 
Y-frame  supports.  Each  Y-frame 
in  the  new  Tribune  press  instal¬ 
lations  is  supported  by  indi¬ 
vidual  springs  to  which  heavier 
springs  can  be  added  to  sup¬ 
port  the  additional  weight  of 
any  new  color  units  which  may 
be  added. 


PHOTO- 

ENGRAVI^ 

EQUIPMENT 

COPPER  &  ZINC 


sistant  foreman. 


Edward  J.  Mergen,  veteran 
composing  room  employe  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  entered 
his  49th  year  with  the  Madison, 
Wls.  newspaper  on  Oct.  2.  He 
has  always  been  employed  in 
the  com.posing  room.  He  took 
time  out  to  serve  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I. 


We  have  30  years'  experience  on  Engineering 
and  Architecture  of  newspaper  and  printing 
plants  available  to  those  considering  a  building 
program.  A  discussion  of  your  problems 
entails  no  obligation. 

Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 

100  West  Monroe  Bnilding  Chicago  3,  lllinolt  / 


After  47  years  as  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  press  de¬ 
partment  of  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  Gottfried  Salzer  has  re¬ 
tired.  He  had  been  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  since  he  was  15 
years  old. 


110  Fulton  St.  •  538S.Cli»t5l 

New  York  Chiecg® 
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TypkcU  CHif-Unit  DnV*  and  Power  Control  Installation 


Spetify  • . . 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 
Sofaiy  and  Raliabiiify 
No  Press  Driv*  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration' 

Speed  and  Power  '  ^ 

No  Bock  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 


Specify .  .  ♦  ^ 

CLINE  FULL  SPEED^'PASTERS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  TENSION 

Pressing  one  button  completes  paster 
and  tail  cut  off  cycle. 

Constant  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  strops 

No  running  belts 

Simple  to  operate  and  mointain 

increases  production 


Specify  •  •  • 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 


Specify  •  .  • 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 
for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 
Auxiliary  Equipment 


Specify  the  Cline  System 

for  efficient  press  operation 


Modern  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  electrical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 
Cline  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
which  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 

If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO 


Main  Officat  400  W.  Madi^n  St.,  Chicago  6,  liiinoU 

Western  Office 
<10  Bush  Street 
Su  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
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Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 


JxiINtvN 
wcraicT 
MrG.co.  ' 


If  AUTOMATIC  PUMPING 
TO  CASTING  BOX 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Executive  Offices,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  WOOD  PNEUMATIC  PUMPING  SYSTEM 


No  danger  of  deubla>peur:  No  danger 
of  pouring  when  catling  bos  it  open. 


Operated  by  air  valve,  intlead  of  by 
hand. 


Mechanical  pumping  otturet  c 
beyond  that  of  hand  pumping. 


to  your  pretent  pump  .  .  .  and  in  the 
remote  event  of  failure,  pump  can  be 
manually  operated  at  before. 


• 

While  built  to  fit  the  Wood  Junior  Autoplote 
Pump,  it  will  liliewite  be  adapted  to  fit  other  typei 
of  hand  pumpt. 

Perfectly  engineered  .  .  .  built  to  Wood  ttond- 
ordt.  Hot  a  minimum  number  of  parts  and  it 
easily  installed. 

As  the  first  step  to  give  your  plant  this  extra 
safety,  uniformity  and  economy,  write  at  once  for 
full  information. 


SAFER 


EASIER 
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!  Press  Room  Housed 
InaQuonsefHut 

Easy  to  build,  inexpensive, 
capable  of  quick  construction — 
that's  the  Quonset  Hut  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Warsaw  (Ind. ) 
Times  and  Union.  Adaptation  of 
Quonset  design  to  the  technical 
requirements  of  a  newspaper 
press  room  was  accomplished 
uith  ease,  according  to  William 
Mollenhour,  business  manager. 

Our  problem  was  complicat¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  so  many  ma¬ 
jor  structural  changes  were  re¬ 
quired  to  adapt  this  building  to 
our  particular  and  highly  tech¬ 
nical  use — that  of  a  newspaper 
press  room.”  Mollenhour  'says. 

“With  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  ^  our  problem  we  were 
able  to  make  the  adaptations 
mth  comparative  ease  and  have 
fini^ed  with  a  building  which 
is  proving  to  be  ideally  suited 
for  our  purpose.  We  had  to 
have  a  fireproof  insulation  job, 
good  enough  to  maintain  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  80  degrees  in  the 
building  at  all  times.  This  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
must  maintain  a  50%  relative 
humidity  in  the  building  to 
drain  off  static  electricity  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  press.  These  two 
objectives  had  to  be  obtained 
without  causing  condensation  in 
the  all-metal  building. 

“We  lined  the  inner  wall  with 
a  corrugated  metal  sheeting, 


Rear  view  shows  how  Quonsets  were  adapted  for  loading  platform  of 
Warsaw  (Ind.)  Times  and  Union. 


screwed  and  sealed  together 
with  plastive,  making  an  air¬ 
tight  seal  between  the  walls. 

“I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  no  condensation  in  the 
building  in  spite  of  the  high 
temperature  and  the  high  hu¬ 
midity.” 

The  Quonset  two-arch  mul¬ 
tiple  its  60  feet  in  length,  houses 
a  new  16-page  tubular  press, 
stereotype  department,  mailing 
facilities  and  paper  storage. 

The  steel  building  rests  upon 
a  concrete  and  steel  base  four 
feet  above  ground  level.  It  has 
a  floor  loading  of  3,000  pounds 
per  square  foot. 

Loading  docks  are  at  the 
front,  covered  by  a  canopy,  also 
of  steel  construction.  70  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide. 


McClakhy  Appoints 
Building  Supervisor 

Appointment  of  Hal  P.  Skemp 
to  the  new  administrative  posi¬ 
tion  of  building  and  mechanical 
supervisor  is  announced  by  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers.  Skemp 
has  been  night  foreman  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  new  appointee  will  di¬ 
rect  building  construction,  build¬ 
ing  and  machinery  maintenance 
and  oversee  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  additions. 

He  began  with  the  Bee  25 
years  ago  as  a  composing  room 
apprentice.  He  is  a  licensed 
general  contractor. 


Short  Leads  Cut 
Cotor  Mil-Register 

It  is  now  feasible  to  run  multi¬ 
color — one  to  four — in  regular 
editions,  without  having  to  lose 
hours  in  preparatory  register¬ 
ing,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co. 

“The  new  Wood  Newspaper 
Color  Press,  supplemented  by 
the  Wood  Color  Pre-Registering 
Machine,  produces  multi-color 
editions  with  practically  the 
same  speed  as  black,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

“The  Pre-registering  Machine 
eliminates  presses  standing  ex¬ 
pensively  idle  during  protracted 
preparation. 

“Interesting  features  of  this 
new  Wood  Press  are: 

“Short  leads  that  cut  down 
possibility  of  web  stretching, 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mis- 
register; 

“Single  gear  control  of  color 
and  black  cylinders — overcom¬ 
ing  the  backlash  associated  with 
long  drive  shafts; 

“Individual  color  fountains, 
readily  accessible  and  remov¬ 
able  in  a  few  seconds,  obviat¬ 
ing  wash-ups  and  doing  away 
with  ink  waste. 

“Color  units  can  be  used  to 
print  black,  so  that  the  press 
need  not  be  idle  when  color  is 
not  scheduled  .  .  .  and  individual 
couples  are  reversible,  giving 
extra  flexibility  of  color  posi¬ 
tion.” 


Reading,  Pa.  Celebrates  Bicentennial 


•  All  America  hails  Reading,  Pa., 
on  the  celebration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  It 
was  back  in  1748,  history  tells  us, 
that  Reading,  named  after  an 
English  city,  was  surveyed  and 
laid  out  as  a  town  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn — who  were  sons  of 
William  Penn. 


the  United  States  Brewers  Foun¬ 
dation,  founded  in  1862.  A  statue 
erected  to  Mr.  Lauer  in  Reading’s 
City  Park  attests  to  the  sincere 
affection  and  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  brewing  industry 
members. 

Frederick  Lauer  was  far  more 
than  a  brewer.  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  Berks  County  Agricultural 
Society  and  was  its  president  for 
several  years.  He  was  a  popular 
member  of  the  city  council,  later 
serving  as  its  president,  and  was 
chiefly  instnunental  in  obtaining 
the  incorporation  of  Reading  as  a 
city  in  1847.  When  he  was  offered 
the  nomination  for  Congress,  he 


respectfully  declined,  preferring  to 
remain  in  his  hometown— Reading. 

Outstanding  Patriot 

As  a  delegate  to  the  historic 
national  convention  of  his  party 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1860,  he 
fought  desperately  against  seces¬ 
sion.  Later  on  when  war  actually 
came,  he  equipped,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  full  company  of  men 
which  served  gallantly  in  the 
104th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

Frederick  Lauer  was  one  of 
Reading’s  most  useful  citizens  and 
the  list  of  brewers  that  today  fol¬ 
low  in  the  Lauer  tradition  is, 
happily,  a  long  one. 


Closely  Associated  with  Beer 

Reading  holds  a  particularly 
warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  entire  brewing  in¬ 
dustry,  for  it  was  the  home  town 
of  Frederick  Lauer,  first  president 
of  the  organization  now  known  as 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

1,000  Tour  Plant 
In  'Open  House' 

By  John  H.  Jansson 

That  people  really  do  respond 
to  the  seemingly  Svengalic, 
somewhat  hypnotic  appeal  in 
“the  roar  of  the  press"  was  evi¬ 
denced  when  residents  of 
northern  New  Jersey  accepted 
the  “Open  House”  invitation  of 
the  Morristown  Daily  Record, 


“Well,  with  all  those  black, 
white,  red  and  blue  buttons  in 
front  of  him  I  ^ould  think  he’d 
get  all  nruxed  up  and  push  a 
white  button  when  he  wanted  a 
black  one,  or  a  blue  one  when 
he  wanted  a  red!’’ 

In  the  job  department,  located 
in  the  new  wing  at  the  rear  of 
the  building,  the  plant’s  com¬ 
mercial  printing  facilities  of 
three  open  jobbers  and  a  Kluge 
Automatic  were  viewed  in  op¬ 
eration.  And,  incidentally,  it 
was  here  that  the  public  was 
imbued  as  to  this  section’s  serv¬ 
ices  when  cards  were  distrib¬ 
uted  listing  the  fire  calls  of 
Morristown  and  neighboring 
communities  printed  on  the  one 


New  home  of  Westwood  Hills  (Calif.)  Press. 


to  inspect  its  completely  reno¬ 
vate  building,  its  streamlined 
business  office  and  editorial 
room,  and  iUs  up-to-the-minute 
mechanical  departments. 

The  Open  House  climaxed  a 
15-month  period  of  extensive 
modernizing  that  coincided  with 
the  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week.  During  a 
three-hour  period  nearly  1,000 
persons  filed  through  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 

In  the  editorial  room  Pub- 
lL<ber  Norman  B.  Tomlinson  and 
CMty  Editor  William  P.  O’Neill 
extended  an  official  welcome. 
On  display,  with  the  ink  barely 
dry,  was  a  certificate  that  had 
been  awarded  the  day  before  at 
the  _  Annual  Better  Newspaper 
Institute.  The  Morristown  Rec¬ 
ord  walked  off  with  five  first 
awards  and  two  seconds  out  of 
seven  classifications  in  the  com¬ 
petition. 

The  composing  room  came 
next. 

Two  of  the  six  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  that  comprise  the  baittery 
in  the  fluoa-escentJighted  com¬ 
posing  room  were  kept  busy  set¬ 
ting  up  name  slugs  as  souvenirs. 
And  so  that  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  could  be  readily  absorbed 
by  the  visitors.  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent  Wilmot  Wulfers 
kept  the  other  machines  busy 
demonstrating  the  setting  up  of 
the  regular  7V6  point  news 
straight  matter,  Aigate  box- 
scores,  and  display  advertise¬ 
ments. 

The  recently  installed  Model 
29  Mixer  evoked  such  dillies 
a.s:  “Would  a  color-blind  man 
be  able  to  operate  this  ma¬ 
chine?”  When  the  perplexed 
operator  asked  why  not,  the 
elderly  gent  naively  said: 


side  .  .  .  and  without  trying 
very  hard  you  should  easily 
guess  the  advertising  plug  prinf- 
^  on  the  other. 

A  four-page  folder  depicting 
the  early  history  Of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Morristown  Daily 
Record  by  the  publisher’s 
father,  the  late  Ernest  H.  Tom¬ 
linson  in  June  of  1900  and  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  paper’s  present 
modern  status  was  distributed 
as  the  visitors  left  the  building. 


Contract  Is  Let 


For  Denver  Plant 


The  remodeled  Morristown  |N.  J.) 
Oeily  Record  building  with  the  front 
finished  in  colonial  marble. 


A  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  superstructure  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post’s  new  me¬ 
chanical  plant  has  been  signed 
by  the  Post  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  the  Mead  & 
Mount  Construction  Co.  of  Den¬ 
ver.  The  cost  will  be  $1,168,000. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  three- 
story  building  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  half  block  area  between 
14th  and  15th  streets  on  Califor¬ 
nia  Street,  former  site  of  the 
Home  Public  Market. 

The  new  structure  will  be 
connected  with  the  present 
Temple  Court  building  on  the 
corner  of  L  5th  and  California 
streets,  to  be  completely  re¬ 
modeled — under  a  contract  to  be 
let  later.  The  superstructure  of 
the  mechanical  building  will  be 
completed  by  about  next  July  1. 


Jaeger  Promoted 
To  Foreman  Post 


Frederick  H.  W.  Jaeger,  Jr., 
has  been  appointed  composing 
room  foreman  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News  following  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Lloyd  J.  Lockwood. 
Lockwood  had  been  foreman 
since  1920  and  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Albion  Transcript. 
Lansing  Journal,  Jackson  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot  and  Citizen’s  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  ocf  LaGrange,  Ill. 

Jaeger  went  to  work  for  the 
Newts  in  1927  and  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  for  the  past  five 
years. 


Looking  Over  Plants 


Harry  Horviitz,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mansfield  (O.) 
News-Journal;  Ralph  Disler  of 
the  editorial  department,  and 
Charles  Conklin,  Mansfield 
architect,  were  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.  recently  to  inspect  the 
Tribune  building  and  plant.  ’The 
News-Journal  is  preparing  to 
build  a  modern  plant. 


California  Paper 
In  $200,000  Home 


Twenty-one  years  after  its 
predecessor’s  origin  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  small  real  estate  office 
on  Westwood  Boulevard,  the 
Westwood  Hills  (Calif.)  Press 
has  moved  into  a  large,  modern 
plant  of  its  own  and  is  prepared 
to  further  extend  its  service  to 
the  growing  area  of  Westwood 
and  surrounding  western  Los 
Angeles. 

V.  V.  McNitt  is  president  and 
editor;  Frank  McNitt  is  vice- 
president  and  managing  editor, 
and  William  C.  Stewart  is  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  general 
manager. 

The  new  Press  building,  lo¬ 
cated  at  9940  Santa  Monica 
Blvd.,  just  across  the  city  line 
in  Beverly  Hills,  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $200,000. 

Features  of  the  new  building, 
which  was  started  last  Jan.  2, 
are  its  handsome  exterior,  ex¬ 
tremely  sturdy  construction  of 
concrete,  heavy  steel  and  brick, 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  12,- 
000  square  feet  of  space  for  top 
efficiency  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Press  building  has  a  50- 
foot  frontage  and  depth  of  120 
feet — first  floor  and  basement 
both  measuring  that  size.  L.  D. 
Richardson  and  Co.,  the  con¬ 
tractor,  followed  the  architect’s 
specifications  that  envision  an 
eventual  four-story  plant  that 
will  accommodate  every  facility 
and  department  required  by  a 
modern  newspaper. 

Space  has  been  set  aside  in 
today’s  one-story  building  for 
passenger  and  freight  elevators 
that  will  be  installed  when  addi¬ 
tional  floors  are  added.  ’ITie 
building  has  been  planned  so 
that  this  construction  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  without  interfering 
with  the  work  of  the  employes. 

Executive  offices,  business,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  noiw  occupy  the  front  part 
of  the  first  floor,  with  a  large 
composing  room  in  the  rear, 
eventually,  the  executive  offices, 
editorial  department  and  com¬ 
posing  room  will  occupy  a  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  the  business  and 
advertising  departments  will  ex¬ 
pand  on  the  first  floor,  which 
then  will  provide  also  a  mailing 
room  and  section  for  a  typog¬ 
rapher. 

’The  basement  will  remain  as 
it  now  is:  with  space  provided 
for  the  five-deck.  64-page  Goss 
press  and  stereotype  department 


that  is  equipped  with  a  junio: 
autoplate  and  autoshaver,  and  j 
new  rotary  router.  Also,  thert 
is  ample  room  for  the  stonje 
of  newsprint. 

New  machinery  was  installd 
in  the  building  at  a  cost  of » 
proximately  $5^0,000 — this  in  ad 
dition  to  most  of  the  machinci; 
that  was  moved  from  the  old 
building. 


Carnegie  Tedi  Gets 
New  Equipment 


With  the  addition  of  $50,000 
worth  of  new  equipment  loaned 
by  the  printing  industry,  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Te^l 
ogy  Printing  Department  will 
add  to  its  reputation  as  the 
finest  school  printing  plant  in 
America.  The  value  of  the 
school’s  equipment  will  nov 
total  approximately  $500,000. 

The  new  equipment  moves  the 
Tech  department  one  step 
further  in  its  over-all  expansion 
program  which  will  ultimately 
give  the  department  its  own  en¬ 
graving  plant. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
installation  of  a  teletyp^ttei 
in  addition  to  other  printiof 
units.  Several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  type  faces  also  have 
been  added. 


Dillmai)  Retires 


Edward  H.  Dillman,  employe  I 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-; 
Dispatch  composing  room  since . 
1906,  retired  Oct.  22  at  the  age ! 
of  66.  In  a  ceremony  in  the  j 
composing  room  he  received  a ; 
pwket  watch  as  the  gift  of ; 
friends  in  the  mechanical,  edi-  f 
torial  and  business  departments  j 
A  story  in  the  P-D  disclosed  j 
that  one  of  his  hobbies  has  been  i 
the  collecting  of  hymn  books  I 


Newbold  with  Ako 


Richard  C.  Newbold,  Jr.,  for 
merly  assistant  advertising  ^ 
motion  manager  of  HoIi(W 
Magazine,  has  been  appointed 
Philadelphia  representative  for 
Alco-Gravure  Division  of  Pubn 
cation  Corporation. 


Gallien  on  Sales 


Hall  Gallien,  formerly  pr^ 
and  stereotype  foreman  for  tne 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va. )  Erponenl 
and  Telegraph,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  William  B.  Edmondson 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  He  wu 
cover  West  Virginia  and  aoj»- 
cent  territories  for  that  firm. 
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OPEN  SEASON..  ,  all  year  long 


There";,  good  hunting  in  New  England. 

Here  is  a  hunting  preserve  where  you  can 
go  after  more  business  all  year  long  because 
New  England’s  diversified  industries  keep 
income  at  a  peak  level  during 
all  four  seasons. 

Consider  this  lucrative  market.  It  has 
6.5*^  f  of  the  country’s  population  but  includes 
only  2%  of  the  land  area.  Retail  sales 
per  square  mile  are  four  times  greater 
than  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  New 
Englanders  buy  38%  more  food,  per 
capita,  than  the  United  States  average.  It  is 
the  most  heavily  industrialized  region 
in  the  land. 

But.  that’s  only  part  of  the  picture.  From 
1940  to  1947,  New  England’s  population 
increased  10.5%  compared  with  8.9% 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Of  the 
nine  million  consumers,  77%  live  in  the 
urban  center,  a  higher  proportion  of  them 
in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over 
than  in  any  other  regional  section  of 
the  United  States. 

And.  the  best  way  to  bag  lots  of  business  in  New  England  is  by  advertising  in  this  network  of  fine  newspapers 
which  reach  approximately  80%  of  New  England’s  consumers. 


^ew  ^ng,iancl .  .  . 

^reat  In  ..  . 
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Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monltor-Patriot  (E),  Now  Hamp- 
shlra  Morning  Union  and  Man* 
chaitar  Evening  Loader. 

VERMONT— Barre  Timet  (E),  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free 
Prett  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS  —  Beverly  Timet 
(E),  Boston  Globe  (MBE),  Boston 
Globe  (S),  Boston  Pott  (M),  Bot- 
ton  Pott  (S),  Boston  Record  B 
American  (MBE),  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser  (SV,  Brockton  Enterprise 
B  Timet  (E),  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  Hyannit  (E),  Fall  River 
Herald  Nawt  (E),  Fitchburg  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MBE), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford  Sun¬ 
day  Standard  -  Timas  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 


Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  Nawt  Tri¬ 
bune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  (MBE),  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Watt  Warwick 
Pawtuzet  Valley  Daily  Timet  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence 
Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal 
(S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Antonia  Sentinel 
(E),  Bridgeport  Pott  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (MBE),  Dan- 
eury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M), 
New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New 
Haven  Register  (EBS),  New  Lon¬ 
don  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MBE),  Torrington  Regis¬ 
ter  (E),  Watarbury  Republican  B 
American  (MBE),  Watarbury  Re¬ 
publican  (MBS). 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Direct  Pressure 
Users  All  Like  if 

By  Jerry  Walker 

Generally  speaking,  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  stereotype  shops 
in  newspaper  plants  which  have 
direct  pressure  molding  equip¬ 
ment  are  satisfied  customers. 

And  a  large  percentage  of 
those  who  don’t  have  it  would 
like  to  try  it,  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  provides  a  better  way 
to  make  mats  than  the  roller 
method. 

These  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  the  replies  to  a  question¬ 
naire  circulated  by  Editor  & 
Publisher.  A  total  of  142  ques¬ 
tionnaire^  were  returned.  Only 
20  stated  experience  with  direct 
pressure. 

Comments  by  Some 

Ckimment  from  the  users  of 
different  types  of  direct  pres¬ 
sure  equipment  went  like  this: 

“It  is  beyond  any  question 
the  better  of  the  two  molding 
mediums,  both  for  black  and 
white  and  color.” — George  D. 
Innis,  stereotype  superintendent, 
and  Lee  L.  Doll,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News. 

“Makes  much  better  mats  and 
gets  better  reproduction.” —  I.  F. 
Eubanks.  assistant  treasurer, 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution. 

“Recommended  for  both  black 
and  white  and  color.”— George 
H.  Fuller,  stereotype  superin¬ 
tendent,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

“Preferred  primarily  for  its 
speed.”— C.  W.  Govier,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express. 

“It  is  the  natural  way  to  make 
a  die  that  is  exacting  in  every 
detail.” — Harry  A.  Miller,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Day- 
ton  (O. )  News. 

“Sharper  mat.  less  distortion, 
easier  on  type.” — Charles  M. 
Wolf,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

“With  higher  moisture,  the 
mat  is  smoother  for  packing  and 
gives  a  more  even  impression.” 
— Claude  Andress,  foreman, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

3  Recently  Installed 

“Shrinkage  is  reduced  to  less 
than  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  No 
extrusion  of  mat  from  roller 
pressure.  Equal  pressure  on 
every  square  inch  of  mat  sur¬ 
face  and  form.” — Fred  O.  Rouse, 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

“Better  reproduction,  less  dis¬ 
tortion.  sharper  solids,  and  an 
easier  mat  to  handle.” — M.  G.  A. 
Hiester,  production  manager, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

“More  detail  is  obtained  by 
direct  pressure.” — Fred  Gross, 
mechanical  superintendent,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

“We  use  our  D.P.  on  color 
work.  It  has  advantages  on 
classified  pages,  also.” — A.  T. 
Primm,  assistant  production 
manager,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch. 

“Recommended  for  full  page 
color.  .  .  But  I  don’t  think  mat 


companies  or  blanket  companies 
have  improved  their  products 
for  direct  pressure  machines  to 
operate  efficiently. — W.  H.  Meas- 
mer,  stereotype  foreman,  Youngs¬ 
town  (O. )  Vindicator. 

Five  who  said  they  have  just 
recently  installed  the  machines 
were:  M.  George  Martin,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times;  O.  M.  Harper,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune;  and 
Ralph  R.  Henderson,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal;  E.  C.  Davis, 
business  manager,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal; 
Herbert  T.  Stanger,  production 
manager,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Stanger  added:  “So  far  we 
are  favorably  impressed  with 
direct  pressure  on  black  and 
white.  For  color  work  where 
mats  are  dried  on  the  form, 
direct  pressure  is  a  ‘must.’  ” 

Charles  G.  Bowen,  stereotype 
superintendent,  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Inquirer,  uses  direct  pres¬ 
sure  for  color  and  roller  for 
black  and  white. 

'Roller  Is  Speedier' 

Ciem  H.  Bayer,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Cincinnati  ( O. ) 
Timcs-Star,  remarked:  “We have 
found  we  can  get  greater  speed 
on  a  roller.  Direct  pressure  is 
not  speedy  enough  for  our  oper¬ 
ation.” 

One  newspaper  executive 
merely  wrote:  “New  matmiak- 
ing  equipment  is  a  current  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Virtually  all  who  have  direct 
pressure  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  equipment  manufacturer 
furnish  blanket  combinations 
and  mat-making  instructions  for 
varying  types  of  work.  One  re¬ 
marked  that  the  manufacturer 
could  then  pass  on  to  customers 
the  benefits  of  experiments  from 
actual  uses,  eliminating  the 
trial-and-error  method  now  used 
in  many  plants. 

Replies  from  non-users  of  di¬ 
rect  pressure  ran  all  the  way 
from  “I  prefer  rollers”  to  “I’d 
like  to  have  direct  pressure 
equipment  for  color.”  A  large 
number  stated  they  were  “not 
familiar”  with  direct  pressure 
equipment  or  results. 


Aloia  Promoted 

M.  J.  Hoover,  Eastern  General 
Manager  of  the  Sigmund  Oil¬ 
man  and  Eagle  Printing  Ink  Di- 
visionts  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp., 
announces  the  appointment  of 

C.  A.  Aloia  as  assistant  general 
Manager  in  the  East.  Aloia  has 
been  Chief  Chemist  in  the  East¬ 
ern  area  and  will  continue  in 
that  capacity  in  addition  to  his 
new  duties. 

Crowding  With  Huber 

F.  Neil  Crowding  has  joined 
the  printing  inks’  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  J.  M.  Huber  Corp., 
New  'York,  it  is  announced  by 
Jdseph  S.  Hart,  vicepresident. 
Crowding  will  cover  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
I^laware,  Maryland,  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington, 

D.  C.  He  will  work  out  of 
Richmond,  Va. 


Sulzberger  Pens  ColICQC  lO  ACflUiK 

Poem  on  Building  ^ 

Near  completion  of  the  New  ■  lOl  3  l/dily 

York  Times  buHding  addition  » 

moved  Publisher  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger  to  pen  some  poetry. 

Over  the  signature,  “A.  Ait- 

chess,”  the  following  “Lament”  reco®. 

was  published  in  Times  Talk, 
emiployes’  magazine. 

It’s  difficult  to  comprehend 
That  possibly  there’ll  be  an  end 
To  all  the  mess  we’ve  had  so 
long  about  us.  control  Con-o^e  new^aptr 

But  Mr.  Rheinstein  told  us  so 

build.,  b.r.,  . 

(o  d  Lacl  L  S'® 

bIIITHo'S- 

Once  ell  this  dim  job  1.  Ibrouob  SifSr  wUh^lhetail  "SSg 
And  sounds  are  gone  which  pre-  ^  ^  ®  semester 

viously  racked  us.  Approval  of  the  request  for  a 

T>o.- _ _  o  J  a  newspaper  press  fulfills  a  need 

long  felt  by  the  student  body^ 

’  di  *  J  Kansas  State  College.  With 
more  than  7,400  students  plus 
.It  w  -II  more  than  1,000  faculty  mem- 
I  rn  used  to  the  sound  of  a  drill  ^ers  and  other  employes  the 

*  0“  “  ^e«i  jx  college  urgently  ne^s  a  daik 

though  scaffolds  come  newspaper,  the  SPC  pointed  out 
down,  my  back  will  stay  bent,  its  r^mmendatiom. 

Ill  crawl  to  my  desk  or  step  Because  of  inadequate  equip 

1,  ment,  the  semi-weekly  Collegian 
I  ll  really  be  missing  these  work-  ^as  for  several  years 

,  printed  in  newspaper  plants  off 
Tis  always  a  game  to  watch  campus.  In  recent  years  it 
big  men  ^awl  been  necessary  to  use  two 

into  the  c^ling,  or  else  through  commercial  plants  each  wei. 

me  wall;  ^  -pj^jg  semester  the  Tuesday  (3ol- 

To  count  them  all  in,  and  then  jgigian  is  printed  in  the  Mercury- 
count  th^  out  ,  Chronicle  shop  downtown.  Tiie 

If  all  of  them  come  I  still  have  Friday  Collegian  is  printed  in 
some  doubt.  Tribune-News  plant  in  Ag 

For  why  should  they  differ  from  gieville). 

^  The  new  automatic  feed  press 
Who  sl^t  on  their  feet  or  flat  ^urill  have  a  capacity  of  3,500 
on  the  floor.  copies  an  hour  and  will  handle 

For  where  cou^  one  hibernate  u,p  g  standard  pages  or  16  ta^ 
than  there  loid  pages  which  come  off  the 

With  double  time  pay  and  plenty  _ygg^  folded  and  ready  for  de- 
of  air?  livery 

Yes,  I  will  be  missing  the  laugh-  ..jn  addition  to  providing  daily 

,  campus  newspaper  service  to  the 

With  which  they  stood  vouTid  entire  student  body,  the  new 
when  quitting  was  near.  press  will  make  possible  a  valu- 

„  .  J  ,  able  addition  to  the  laboratory 

But  iVir.  L/UiTtUf  the  Architect,  facilities  of  the  DepAntment  of 
If  the  contractor  you  suspect.  Journalism,”  Lashbrook  de- 
Says  also  that  the  job  is  nearly  clared 
over. 

And  every  building  trade  we’ve  |k 

,  .11.  .  Raubinger  Dies 

Is  looking  daily  much  more  sad  „  ,  *  _  . _  70  .c 

At  leaving  what  to  them  has 

been  sweet  clover.  the  San 

So  all  of  you  who  will — rejoice!  Call-Bulletin  _  P/ „ 

Your  chorus  will  not  have  my  newspapers  from  .n 

Doice  retirement  last  January  as  mau 

In  urging  that  these  last  days  J!P°m  foreman,  died  Ort.  ■ 
should  be  faster.  Raubinger  .began  wmk  on^ 

Immured  upon  the  fourteenth  San  Francisco  .  .u. 

floor  at  the  age  of  15,  ]oined  me 

I’ll  weep  for  those  who’ll  be  Francisco 

no  more,  went  to  the  San  Francisco 

While  sadly  sprinkling  desk  and  Morning  Call  in  1896. 
chairs  with  plaster.  _  ,  ^ 

New  Home  Bought 

rilJflht  The  Times-News  Publishing 

Co.,  Inc.,  publishers,  of  the 
it  Publishing  Co.  at  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Doily 
C.,  has  acquired  News,  has  purchased  the  oui 
iresses  of  the  sus-  ing  on  South  Mam  Street 
isburg  ( Pa. )  Tele-  housing  the  Gate  City  Motor 
Co.,  to  provide  for  expansion. 
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Presses  Bought 

Independent  Publishing  Co.  at 
Anderson,  S.  C.,  has  acquired 
the  rotary  presses  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Tele¬ 
graph. 
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I  Heirs  Named 
For  $3M),000 
Mapes  Dailies 

Beaumont,  Tex.— Mrs  Kath 
ryn  Mapes,  late  putblLsher  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  JoJIr 
nal,  left  the  publishing 

Mend  ctUrs^M^’ 
ently  secretary  nf 


(l^bituarp 


I  U1C..U  ua  ivirs.  iviapes  and  pres- 
I  enUy  secretary  of  the  ne^. 

wer.  was  left  100  sharef^f 
I  stock  and  named  trustee 

^tatf”^  of  thS 

'  Value  of  the  publishing  prop¬ 
erty  IS  estimated  at  $3,000, m 
Heirs  are  Mrs.  Clyde 
and  Mrs.  Laura  Lee^  McDonfld^ 
Doth  of  Phoenix  City  Ala^ S’ 
Carrie  Miller,  Columns’  rib¬ 
and  Robert  E.  Lee  Myers  ’Ph^>^’ 
nix  pty.  The  trusteSp^5,‘^|[ 

hands  of  the 

Controlling  interest  in  KRIC  ‘ 


f  I  * 

I  Boston  Vets  Elect 
m  I  Campbell  President 

liijr  I  Campbell,  publisher  of 
out  I  Wakefield  Daily  Item,  was^leJf 
I  ed  president  of  the  Boston  Vet' 

.  I  eran  Journalists  Benevolent  a^' 
_  I  sociation  at  its  40th 
en  I  the  Parker  House 

S  I  Hmy  B.  TurSr  NaSto^f'f 

it  I  publisher,  who  died  thl'^*?®* 

n>  I  after  the  meeting 

k.  I  Harold  L.  Wheeler 

,1.  I  editor  of  the  Son  Trn.®/"® 

<■  I  vicepresidJnf  t 

e  I  ceeding  Walter  F  Carle" 

I  SSow  Ss?;'" 

;  I  urer.  secretary  and  treas- 

I  fil???®''*'  Named  ' 

I  the  IVpomtng  5toScmn«^v^" 

I  M  affiliate  of 

I  Inc.  He  is  ^^wspa-  re 
I  .^nald.  Jr.,  son  of  t^  th 

I  its?”  °  " 

I  “ews  s°tory^  froJJJ  ‘he  last  Th 
Jrfore  its\ii  to  th?  S 

[  “e  was  then  a  iVn.-f  j  ,"apanese.  ojn 
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Real  Estate  Specialist 
Valuable,  Seltzer  Says 

By  Louis  B.  Seltzer 

Editor-in-chief,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 


BY  BOUNCING  all  housing 

news  stories  off  the  brains  of 
a  real  estate  editor  and  his  as¬ 
sistant,  the  Press  has  unearthed 
and  upended  many  stories  and 
localized  many  others. 

The  treatment,  not  new,  is  to 
channel  both  local  and  tele¬ 
graph  housing  items  through  a 
real  estate  editor  whose  first 
qualification  is  to  be  a  first- 
class  and  proven  reporter. 

This  specialized  reporter  ac¬ 
quires  b^kground.  understand¬ 
ing  and  a  feel  of  the  public 
pulse  related  to  housing.  This 
newspaper  asset  is  not  available 
to  other  top-notch  reporters 
whose  background  is  only  gen¬ 
eral. 

‘Double  Your  Money  Back' 

It  is  quite  possibly  true  that 
a  good  reporter  can  cover  any 
story.  But  the  best  reporter 
can  make  errors  of  omission. 
The  best  reporter,  not  previous¬ 
ly  informed,  can  put  a  paper 
out  on  a  limb  Or  he  may  see 
nothing  in  a  story  that  affects 
everybody’s  housing,  if  he 
doesn’t  know  what  it’s  all  about. 

Even  at  his  best,  if  the  ace 
doesn't  know  what  the  readers 
have  been  waiting  for,  for 
months,  he  can  miss  the  Page 
One  point. 

I  was  asked  to  tell  what  I 
thought  about  real  estate  edi¬ 
tors  by  my  own,  James  K. 
Chandler.  He  is  the  retiring 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 

Jim  tells  me  to  make  the 
point  that  any  reporter,  given 
the  opportunit>-  and  the  time  to 
be  a  real  estate  editor,  can  be 
an  important  asset  to  any  news¬ 
paper. 

He  says,  “give  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  contacts  and 
toe  time  to  read  their  special¬ 
ized  mail  and  these  men  or  wo¬ 
men  will  give  you  double  your 
money  back.” 

Jim  says  I  have  done  it.  Jim, 
meeting  other  real  estate  edi¬ 
tors  and  reading  papers  which 
have  no  named  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor,  can't  understand  what's  the 
matter  with  lots  of  editors. 

Jim  has  been  asked  to  speak 
before  several  groups  of  adver¬ 
tising  association  men.  He  has 
never  heard  of  a  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor  speaking,  by  request,  be¬ 
fore  a  group  of  editors. 

“Don't  editors  want  to  know 
what  they’re  missing?”  he 
asked  me  “Starting  as  report¬ 
ers.  we  learn  much  that  can 
help  all  editors  on  any  news¬ 
paper.” 

Front  Page  Stories  in  Mail 

Jim  tells  me  about  the  mail 
he  gets  and  the  occasional  front¬ 
page  stor>’  this  mail  produces, 
when  it  has  a  local  angle. 

What  I  can  say  is.  if  you  have 
a  reporter  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  housing  news  is  important 
and  requires  lots  of  knowledge 
about  leaky  roofs  and  mortgage 
policies — you  will  get  lots  of 
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front-page  stories  out  of  him. 
We  do. 

Housing,  evictions  and  con¬ 
struction  is  big  news,  and  any 
check  of  any  newspaper's  col¬ 
umns  will  prove  it. 

Our  real  estate  editor  tells 
me  that  editors  generally  do  not 
recognize  the  value  of  housing, 
eviction  and  building  news. 

I  think  he  is  wrong.  Editors 
do  recognize  the  news,  and  play 
it,  but  it  might  be  true  they 
don't  nvake  the  best  use  of  their 
own  staffs. 

If  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  the  way  would  be  to  de¬ 
velop  real  reporters  to  handle 
the  housing  story.  'These  re¬ 
porters  should  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  and  know  the 
leaders,  national  and  local,  of 
toe  industries  they  cover. 

Works  Under  City  Editor 

The  day  of  the  “puff”  is  over, 
in  housing  news.  So  is  the  day 
of  unfair  reporting  of  news 
about  landlords  and  property 
owners.  Reporting  is  reporting. 

On  the  Cleveland  Press,  our 
real  estate  editor  works  under 
City  Editor  Louis  Clifford. 

“I  ask  Jim  about  housing 
stories,  and  he  asks  me  about 
them.  Wherever  the  news 
comes  from,  we  check,  consider 
the  importance  in  relation  to 
facts,  and  go  ahead,”  Louis  tells 
me. 

“That’s  the  way  we  do  on  the 
copydesk,  too."  Ben  Creel,  news 
editor,  says. 

Ben  adds;  “If  we  can't  find 
Jim,  we  go  ahead.  But  he 
serves  us  a  lot  w'ith  his  check¬ 
up  on  housing  news  values.” 

Jim.  besides  being  a  career 
reporter,  worked  on  the  copy- 
desk  for  several  years  and 
served  a  hectic  shift  as  makeup 
editor.  He  writes  his  own  head¬ 
lines  and  still  considers  himself 
so  much  a  part  of  the  copydesk 
that  he  calls  attention  to  first- 
edition  errors  in  w'hispers. 

Jim  Chandler  is  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  able  new.spaperman.  He 
has  combined  within  himself 
those  special  qualities  which 
make  him  both  a  successful 
journalist,  an  outstanding  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  conununity  and 
one  who  commands  the  respect 
of  people  generally,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  field  he 
covers  so  well. 

Must  Be  Steady  Job 

The  success  of  handling  real 
estate  is  first  of  all  to  get  such 
a  man  as  Jim  Chandler,  then  to 
give  him  “his  head.”  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  stay  with  him  and  real 
estate  consistently  and  everlast¬ 
ingly. 

It  is  not  a  field  where  inter¬ 
mittent  and  inadequate  coverage 
will  suffice.  It  has  to  be  done 
outstandingly  well,  or  not  at 
all.  ‘Further  than  that,  it  takes 
time  and  patience  to  build  a  su¬ 
perior  real  estate  coverage.  It 
can’t  happen  overnight. 

Too  many  newspapers  view 


NAREE  to  Meet 

The  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  will  meet 
Nov.  16  in  the  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore,  New  York  City,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards. 

Besides  electing  new  officers 
and  directors,  the  NAREE  will 
choose  best  real  estate  pages 
in  America  and  award  prizes 
for  best  real  estate  news  fea¬ 
tures. 


real  estate  news  too  lightly. 
They  tend  to  dismiss  it  as  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  picked  up  and 
dropped  at  will.  No  more  seri¬ 
ous  error  of  judgment  can  be 
made. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
points  out  that  housing  loans 
are  at  “a  dangerous  peak”  of 
$32,800,000,000.  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil  reports  that  20,000  factories 
sell  building  materials  through 
50,000  retail  outlets,  with  25,000 
residential  and  35,000  general 
contractors  passing  it  on  to  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  who  paid  $5,700,- 
000.000  for  it  in  1947. 

Maintenance  and  repair  work 
— something  for  real  estate  edi¬ 
tors  to  think  about — is  carried 
on  by  176,000  special  trades  con¬ 
tractors. 

In  modernization  and  in  new 
building,  technological  advances 
are  being  made  continually. 
Who  knows  what  is  going  on? 
Your  real  estate  editor. 

This  year  the  savings  and 
loans  of  the  nation  alone  will 
lend,  by  their  own  estimate, 
$150,000,000  for  home  modern¬ 
ization.  They  report  a  “clamor”  to 
borrow  for  home  modernization. 

Whether  or  not  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  pays  any  attention 
to  this  field,  it  is  a  news  field, 
as  may  be  shown  by  the  fan 
mail  of  a  real  estate  ^itor  who 
shov.'^s  an  interest  in  it. 

Two  of  every  five  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  own  their  own  homes, 
outside  of  farming  lands,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  re¬ 
ported.  In  the  income  bracket 
of  $7,500  and  more,  the  ratio  is 
three  to  four. 

These  are  peoples  in  numbers 
not  to  be  ignored.  More  than 
2.000,000  families  bought  homes 
in  1947.  That’s  the  latest  figure. 
You  can’t  ignore  that  either. 
American  Builder  Magazine 
finds  the  average  price  paid  was 
a  little  over  $7,000.  The  old- 
home  average  was  about  $5,500. 

Newspaper-wise,  the  reader- 
ship  appeal  Ls  as  great  as  that 
of  a  woman's  page  or  a  financial 
page — on  the  Cleveland  Press 
we  find  that  a  high  proportion 
of  the  real  estate  page  fan  mail 
is  from  women,  by  the  way. 

Our  policy  on  the  Cleveland 
Press  is  to  have  a  real  estate 
editor  who  knows  how  to  tell 
a  reader  to  fix  a  leaky  basement 
— or  how  to  tell  the  reader 
where  he  can  get  the  answer — 
and  a  real  estate  editor  who  at¬ 
tends  the  meetings,  knows  the 
men  and  women  in  the  field, 
and  can  write  what  he  sees  and 
hears. 


Carl  Anderson 
Dies  at  83; 
'Henry'  Goes  On 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Cartoonis 
Carl  Thomas  Anderson,  create 
of  “Henry,”  baldheaded  imp  oi 
the  comic  strip  world,  died  hen 
Nov.  3.  He  was  83  years  old.  ft 
left  an  estate  of  $200,000. 

Past  60  years  of  age  when  he 
gained  cartooning  fame  with  hii 
creation  of  Henry,  Anderson  lor 
the  past  several  years  had  dele  > 
gated  most  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  associates.  Dob 
Trachte,  33-year-old  World  \V:r 
II  veteran,  had  been  with  An 
derson  almost  since  the  birth  d 
Henry  in  1933. 

Trachte  was  one  of  Anderaoni 
pupils  in  a  local  art  class  when 
the  latter  sold  his  first  Henry 
cartoon  to  the  Saturday  Eveniu 
Post. 

Anderson  became  ill  in  1N3 
and  Trachte  took  over  the  Stm- 
day  strip  when  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army  in  1946. 
The  daily  strip  has  been  done 
by  John  J.  Liney,  Jr. 

(The  strip  will  be  continued 
by  Trachte  and  Liney,  KFS  toU 
E  &  P  this  week.) 

A  representative  of  KFS  came 
to  Madison  in  1935  to  sign  An¬ 
derson  to  a  contract  for  a  daily 
and  Sunday  Henry  strip.  Ihe 
Syndicate  representative  said  at 
that  time  that  he  came  to  Madi¬ 
son  on  personal  orders  from 
William  Randolph  Hearst  who 
noticed  Henry  in  a  foreign  pub¬ 
lication  while  he  was  traveling 
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streamline  your  circulation 
bookkeeping.  Save  man  houn 
In  posting  with  this  new  ledger 
system.  There  Is  space  for  each 
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Classified  Ad 
Memoirs  Bring 
Fame,  Fortune 

U  Grange.  Ore. —  It’s  not 
often  that  Reader's  Dig^t  pays 
IISOO  for  magazine  rights  to 
cl^ed  advertising  copy. 

But  that  is  |he  sum  paid  by 
4e  magazine  to  Claude  L.  Fall- 
^  who  has  been  running  his  ; 
life ’story  in  th®  classified  ad  t 
rnlumns  of  the  LaGrande  Eve-  |  ^ 

ning  Observer. 

Fallwell's  memoirs  have  been  _ 

a  bonanza  to  everyone  involved.  t,*aude  t 
Evening  Observer  offices  have  HJe  story 


-nents  of  Fallwell’s  first  “vol¬ 
ume”  titled  “Boyhood  Experi- 
toces  of  the  Old  Man  from  the 
Country.” 

The  Associated  Press  and 
Time  magazine  played  the  story 
bit  bringing  nationwide  fame 
to  the  classified  section  of  the 
paper  (circ.  3,700).  \ 

As  lor  Fallwell.  who  is  pay¬ 
ing  $15  for  each  ad.  he  now  has 
the  $1,500  from  the  Reader's 
Digtft,  good  possibilities  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  book  rights,  and  an  all- 
time  high  business  at  his  store 
-TillweH’s  Half-Way  Market — 
which  he  plugs  at  the  end  of 
every  ad. 

Head  Patting 

In  the  Journal  offices,  pats  on 
the  head  are  being  given  to 
Ernest  Weatherall.  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  who  decided 
the  "Farm  Produce"  classifica- 
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t  tion  would  be  “most  likely  to  | 
i  be  developed"  during  slow  sum¬ 
mer  months.  j 

!  Weatherall  talked  to  Fallwell ; 
i  -or  tried  to.  Fallwell  persisted 
r  in  talking  about  himself,  his  ex-  ; 
periences  crossing  the  country 
and  working  as  a  cow-boy.  cook, 
farmer,  preacher.  Weatherall , 
L  told  Fallwell  he  should  write 
'  his  life  story,  and  told  him 
about  Winston  Churchill’s  mem- 1 
oirs.  Fallwell  agreed.  | 

There  are  Indians,  bullfights,  i 
homesteaders  and  plenty  of 
Wood  and  thunder,  and  so  far 
Ffilwell’s  story  has  only  reached 
hij  teens.  He  has  promised  a 
three-volume  autobiography.  | 
Mobody  minds  the  length, ! 
iMst  of  all  the  Journal.  , 

■ 

Palmer  Is  Chairman 
Oi  'Week'  Committee 

Plans  for  the  1949  National 
•vew^aper  Week,  to  be  ob-  ' 
^ed  again  probably  through  | 
Oct.  1-8  of  next  year,  will  be 
cwipleted  at  a  meeting  in  Chi-  ! 
^0  on  Nov.  18.  prior  to  the 
?!*  'Weting  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association. 

W.  Palmer,  manager  i 
■  the  New'  York  Press  Associa- ! 

has  been  named  as  chair- ' 
Mnof  the  1949  Committee  by! 
*  9-  .  Meyer,  manager  of 

•1.^  ”‘*’8'nia  Press  Association  ; 
“onewly  elected  president  of  i 
Association  Mana- 
Inc.  Stanford  Smith,  man- ' 
w  of  the  Georgia  Press  As-  j 
Wjt^was  selected  as  vice-! 


Your  needs  for  increased  production  can  be 
met  immediately  with  Teletypesetter.  Many 
publishers  report  increases  in  production  of 
75  to  100%  per  unit. 

ith  Teletypesetter,  tape  that  has  been 
previously  punched  on  a  Perforator  is  fed  into 
the  Teletypesetter  Operating  Unit.  Tape  Con¬ 
trol  gives  continuous  automatic  operation  of 
your  composing  machines — producing  as  many 
as  350  to  400  lines  of  straight  matter  per  hour. 

Whether  your  production  problem  is  lack 
of  men  or  machines — Teletypesetter  is  your 
answer — More  type  in  less  time.  Write  to; 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 

1400  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  III. 


TELETyPESETTERl 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 
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Late  Returns 

continued  from  page  12 

Headlines 

GARY,  Ind. — iPage  One  headline 
in  the  Poet-Tribune  for  Nov. 
3: 

ITS  NOT  TOMI—  IT  S  HARRY 

KETCHIKAN,  Alaska— On  Elec¬ 
tion  Day,  the  Ketchikan  Daily 
News  front  page  screamed: 
“DEWEY  NEXT  U.S.  PRESI- 
DEINT.”  On  Nov.  3  it  shouted 
just  as  loudly:  “WE’RE  WRONG 
—IT’S  TRUMAN!” 

Lodge  for  '52 

LOWELL,  Rfass. — The  Lowell 
Sun,  two  days  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  announced  it  has  already 
chosen  its  Republican  candidate 
for  1952.  He  is  U.S.  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Correct  as  .  .  .1 
YOUNGSTOWN,  O.  —  CUngan 
Jackson,  political  editor  of 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  re¬ 
elected  state  senator  in  spite  of 
a  drive  by  CIO  factions,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  outcome  of  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Jackson  took  a  cross-section 
of  political  groups,  where  Gal¬ 
lup  takes  a  cross-section  of  eco¬ 
nomic  groups. 

The  Sunday  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  Jackson  predicted:  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  would  carry  Ma¬ 
honing  County  by  55%  of  the 
total  vote.  Actual  result,  56%. 

That  Frank  Lausche  would 
win  the  governorship  of  Ohio 
by  more  than  30,000.  Actual  ma¬ 
jority,  32.000. 

'Ropesters' 

A  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
story  stated:  “This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  political  up¬ 
set  of  the  last  40  years  so  far 
as  the  political  ropesters  were 
concerned.” 

Aioologies  to  .  .  . 

RADIO  comics  got  guffaws  from 
studio  audiences  with  the 
crack:  “The  biggest  reversal  in 
history  since  Serutan”  .  .  .  which 
sounded  very  much  like  the  re¬ 
mark  Red  Smith  made  in  his 
syndicated  sports  column  many 
moons  ago. 

Plain  Bookkeeping 
BOULDER,  Colo. — Bookkeeping 
machines  tabulated  the  voting 
of  Boulder  County  in  the  Boul¬ 
der  Daily  Camera  office. 

Business  Mlanager  Lu  P.  Mon¬ 
roe  devised  the  system  and  a 
representative  for  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  helped  to 
work  out  the  details  of  adapting 
bookkeeping  machines  to  vote 
compilation. 

Sheets  were  printed  with  col¬ 
umns  for  the  precincts  report¬ 
ing,  the  vote  for  four  candidates 
on  each  sheet,  and  the  running 
totals  for  each  candidate.  One 
nutchine  handled  nine  such 
sheets  and  the  other  eight.  Pre¬ 
cinct  returns  were  entered  in 
groups  of  three  to  six  at  a  time. 

Register,  Please 
AN  lola  (Kan.)  man  appeared 
at  his  voting  place  and  was 
told  he  was  not  registered.  He 


went  immediately  to  the  office 
of  the  lola  Register,  a  newspaper, 
and  said  he  wanted  to  register. 

DALLAS,  Tex. — After  25  years 
as  Pjerce  McBride,  courthouse 
reporter,  it  will  be  Justice  of 
the  Peace  McBride. 

How  does  it  feel?  Writing  in 
his  newspaper,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  McBride  said:  “They 
still  postpone  cases  at  the  court¬ 
house,  and  if  a  trial  is  started 
in  the  morning,  there  need  be 
no  rush,  rush,  rush  to  finish  it 
before  deadline.  Yes,  it  feels 
fine  to  know  that.” 

Extra,  Great  Tragedyl 

STREET  SELLERS  in  Portland. 

Ore.,  near  residential  sections, 
were  yelling:  “Read  all  about 
the  horrible  election  returns.” 
“Read  about  the  great  election 
tragedy.”  And  getting  a  big 
laugh  from  the  customers. 

Lesson  to  Remember 
SPRINGFIELD.  Mass.  —  The 
Springfield  Union  reminded 
its  readers  of  a  forecast  made 
Oct.  19  by  a  local  student  of 
polls. 

The  local  statistician  merely 
took  the  1944  predictions  of  the 
Gallup  Poll,  checked  where 
they  had  been  wrong,  and  ap¬ 
plied  his  deductions  to  the  1948 
election.  He  came  up  with  the 
possibility  that  Truman  would 
win. 

Fault  of  the  Press 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I —For  near¬ 
ly  two  columns,  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Sunday  Journal  let  its 
Washington  correspondent,  Har¬ 
old  N.  Graves,  Jr.,  tell  why  he 
thought  the  press  had  a  blind 
spot. 

“The  public  was  completely 
unprepared  for  the  results,”  said 
Graves.  “This  was  the  fault 
of  the  press.” 

“The  trouble,”  he  concluded, 
“was  not  in  the  techniques  of 
reporting — the  trouble  was  that 
everyone  had  his  mind  made  up. 
and  so  was  reporting  the  wrong 
things.” 

Black  Borders 

WHAT  TO  DO  with  syndicated 
columns  which  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  election? 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Evening  Independent  ran  a 
three-column  box  on  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Page,  Nov.  5,  with  heavy 
black  border.  The  text  read: 
“This  apace  is  respectively  re¬ 
served  for  Peter  Edson,  Walter 
Lippmann,  Westbrook  Pegler 
and  the  remainder  of  our  na¬ 
tional  and  international  affairs 
pundits  who  were  so  certain  of 
the  election  results  that  they 
predicated  their  columns  for  to¬ 
day  on  Dewey’s  election. 

“May  this  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  elections  are  not  won  un¬ 
til  the  votes  are  counted.” 

HANFORD.  Calif— A  blank 
space  bordered  in  black  was 
substituted  by  the  Hanford 
Daily  Sentinel  of  Nov.  5  for 
Drew  Pearson’s  column.  The 
nraurning  type  space  was  la¬ 
belled  “In  Memory”  of  a  Pear¬ 
son  pre-election  article  on  “Pr^- 
ident”  Dowey. 


80^  „  Vote  Turnout 
THREE  McClatchy  newspapers 
of  California  and  the  six  Mlc- 
Clatchy  radio  stations  conducted 
an  intensive  two-week  campaign 
to  get  out  the  vote  for  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  Modesto  turnout  estab¬ 
lished  an  alltime  record  of  80% 
of  those  registered,  surpassing 
the  79%  mark  in  the  Roosevelt- 
Dewey  battle  in  1944. 

Only  a  Prediction 
SHEBOYGAN,  Wis.— The  She¬ 
boygan  Press,  a  Truman  si^- 
porter,  was  able  to  reprint 
Nov.  3  its  editorial  of  Nov.  1, 
which  stated:  “The  i>olls  are 
only  a  prediction  too,  and  a 
poor  one  at  that.”  ’The  Press 
predicted  the  popular  vote  of 
Mr.  Truman  would  run  “close” 
to  that  of  Mr.  Dewey. 

Fair  Forecast 

PITTSBURGH  —  Here’s  a  pre¬ 
election  poll  that  came  within 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of 
hitting  President  Truman’s  vote¬ 
pulling  power  right  on  the  nose. 

It  was  a  straw  vote  conducted 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
at  the  Allegheny  County  Fair  in 
September.  President  Truman 
polled  50.3%  of  the  22,340  votes 
cast  on  machines.  He  got  49.9% 
in  the  nation.  Governor  Dewey 
polled  42.5%.  And  that  was 
within  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  of  Dewey’s  vote  in  the 
county. 

No  Ads  Today 

LAWRENCE,  Ma.ss.— The  Law¬ 
rence  Eagle-Tribune’s  front 
page  on  the  day  before  the  elec¬ 
tions  was  all  news.  In  previous 
years,  the  page  was  jampacked 
— about  85%  of  the  space — ^with 
political  advertisements. 

This  year,  the  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  not  accept  po¬ 
litical  advertising  for  the  day 
before  the  elections. 

Scolding 

LEAVEWORTH.  Kan— News¬ 
paper  and  radio  publication 
prior  to  Nov.  2  that  CJovernor 
Dewey  would  win  the  election 
was  a  gross  betrayal  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principles,  said  Dean  J.  L. 
O’Sullivan  of  the  Marquette 
University  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  an  address  before  the 
Catholic  School  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  on  Nov.  6. 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations 
that  give  serious  consideration 
to  results  of  similar  polls  in  the 
future  demonstrate  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  publish  any  gibberLsh 
that  comes  to  the  editor’s  de.sk 
under  the  phoney  label  of  “sci¬ 
entific,”  if  it  will  seduce  read¬ 
ers,  he  declared. 

Requiescat  in  Headline 
HUNTSVILLE,  Ala.— Burial  in 
effigy  of  Editor  Reece  T.  Amis 
was  effected  by  local  pranksters 
on  the  morning  after  the  elec¬ 
tion.  The  Huntsville  Times, 
which  Amis  edits,  was  one  of 
three  Alabama  newspapers 
which  supported  Dewey. 

A  coffin,  containing  the  ‘'body” 
of  Editor  Ajnis,  was  deposited 
at  the  door  of  the  Times  build¬ 
ing.  Across  it  lay  a  newspaper 
announcing  that  Dewey  had  con¬ 
ceded  to  President  Truman. 


End  of  Story 

’THE  Christian  Science  Montf 
reported:  “When  a  newaa; 
asked  if  Senator  Barkley  cogjj 
not  give  some  assurance  tin 
business  will  not  face  fntun 
‘reforms,’  the  Vicepresident-eiep 
replied” :  The  end  of  the  coi 
umn  had  come. 

News  lor  Germany 
PFUNGSTADT,  Germany— % 
tion  coverage  for  readen  a 
an  area  roughly  equivalent  to 
half  the  United  States  was  i 
job  that  the  editorial  stafl  gt 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  unoffioi 
Army  newspaper  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  forces  in  Europe,  took  h 
stride.  The  staff  turned  out  a 
election  editions.  These  includ¬ 
ed  an  airlift  edition  for 
another  airborne  edition  for  th« 
American  B-29  crews  and  ofte 
American  personnel  in  Grtt 
Britain,  and  a  special  flown  to 
Army  personnel  in  North  Afria 

Right  in  Australia 

THE  Melbourne  Herald  (Auj 
tralia),  published  by  St 
Keith  Murdoch,  was  one  of  the 
few  newspapers  which  did  no; 
concede  the  election  to  Dewev 
At  the  close  of  the  Democrat 
convention  last  July,  the  (hid 
of  its  New  York  bureau.  Ran 
dal  Heymanson,  cabled:  "The 
very  violence  of  feeling  among 
the  Democrats  shows  that  they 
have  plenty  of  vitality  and  tte 
confident  little  man  from  Mu- 
souri  succeeded  in  canalizing  it 
into  a  new  mood  of  pride  in 
their  past  achievements  and 
confidence  in  their  future.  It 
is  now  certain  that  the  election 
is  going  to  be  a  first-class  fi^l" 
In  a  final  pre-election  rewnd 
up,  published  in  the  Herald  on 
Oct.  30,  Heymanson  wrote 
President  Truman’s  fi^t  is  stir 
ring  the  admiration  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri 
cans  who  hear  him,  but  nobody 
can  answer  the  question  wbetb 
er  those  who  so  warmly  cheer 
him  will  vote  for  him.  It  seems 
probable  that  if  he  is  defeated 
it  will  be  by  only  a  narrow 
margin. 

NBC  Tops  Ratings 
NBC  topped  all  networks  in  lis 
tener  ratings  during  the  elec 
tion  returns,  according  to  ^ 
cial  Hooper  tests,  it  is  an 
nounced  by  Hugh  M.  Beville. 
Jr.,  NBC  director  of  reswch 
NBC  also  had  the  most  listen¬ 
ers  during  the  evening  of  Nov 
2,  as  well  as  the  most  television 
viewers  that  same  evening. 

Ori  Capitalist  Base 
BALTIMORE.  Md.  —  President 
Truman’s  election  victoij 
points  to  a  “labor  govemnw- 
on  a  capitalist  base.”  A^’ 
Krock,  chief  of  the  New  W 
Times  Washington  bureau,  de 
dared  here  this  week. 

Krock,  who  was  introoMM 
by  Frank  R.  Kent  of  the 
more  Sun  said  he  was  tirerl  o. 
newspapers  donning  sackciom 
and  ashes  as  a  result  of  tne 
'Truiman  victory. 

One  of  the  in^iring  re^» 
of  the  campaign,  the  Tun« 
added,  was  the  role  pl®y®T 
the  press,  which,  on  the  who 
reported  its  progress  fairly- 
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"No  Criltef  ever  made  Them  TFocks" 

f  Toefayi  Cwerecf  Mrfons  fo// on  7^//s  of  Stoe/J 


Across  America  the  hoofprints  of  plod¬ 
ding  oxen  have  long  since  given  way  to  rails 
of  steel.  Today  this  vast,  steel-shod  net¬ 
work  amounts  to  398,000  miles  of  track. 

To  withstand  the  terrific  pounding  of 
modern  trains,  rails  must  be  strong  and 
safe.  Today’s  rails  average  15  years  of  main 
line  service,  and  many  additional  years  of 
service  on  secondary  lines. 

By  improving  their  technology  steel  com¬ 
panies  have  produced  better  steel  rails  at 
lower  cost.  Their  price  is  now  only  one- 


third  the  price  of  the  first  rails  produced 
in  America. 

In  railroad  steel,  as  in  other  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  industry  is  setting  new  production 
records  this  year.  Railroads  are  getting 
a  third  more  steel  than  they  used  bjefore 
the  war. 

Supplying  this  steel  for  rail  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  steel  companies  make  possible: 

For  You— quick,  safe  service; 

For  Steel  Workers— jobs  and  good  wages ; 

For  Everyone— better  living. 
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IN  THE  NEWS  . . .  From  1939  to 
1949,  A  merican  steel  mills  will 
have  added  15,000,000  tons  to 
productive  capacity.  That  in¬ 
crease  alone  is  nearly  11)00,000 
tons  greater  than  total  British 
production  of  steel  in  1947. 


IN  THE  NEWS  .  .  .  Year 
hy  year  weekly  wages 
of  steel  company  em¬ 
ployees  are  above  the 
average  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  — 
13%  higher  in  1947. 
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Roy  Roberts  Says: 

continued  from  page  12 

was  on  Mr,  Dewey's  side.  But 
every  doing,  every  saying  of  Mr. 
Truman  was  carried  fully  and 
with  equal  di^lay  with  what 
Mr.  D^ey  did  and  said.  I 
know,  for  ourselves,  we  kept  a 
man  with  both  candidates.  None 
had  a  string  on  him.  They  were 
to  write  what  they  saw  and 
heard.  Very  frankly,  Mr.  TYu- 
man’s  type  of  campaign  made 
more  news  and  human  interest 
stories  than  the  over-cautious 
strategy  of  Mr.  Dewey. 

Exanainations  of  our  columns 
will  show  that  Truman  got  more 
space  and  headlines  than 
Dewey,  and  certainly  more  of 
the  hitman  interest  aspects.  It 
was  the  latter  that  made  the 
votes.  Most  American  newspa¬ 
pers  did  the  same.  The  press 
services  were  scrupulously  fair. 
Neither  newspapers  nor  press 
services  deserve  commendation 
for  this.  That  was  their  duty 
to  their  readers;  it  is  their  func¬ 
tion.  On  this  score,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  did  not  faU. 

Not  Old-Fashioned  Reporting 
On  the  second  question,  how 
did  we  fail  to  sense  what  was 
happening,  most  of  our  faces  are 
red.  We  didn’t  do  the  job  of 
old  -  fashioned  reporting  we 
should  have.  It  wasn’t  inten¬ 
tional,  I  am  sure.  Just  as  Mr. 
Dewey  and  his  strategy  board 
accepted  the  early  polls  and 
planned  their  campaign  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  their  sorrow,  so,  I  am 
afraid,  newspapers  complacently 
accepted  the  verdict  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  didn't  dig  in  as  they 
would  have  done  otherwise  to 
keep  an  accurate  line  on  what 
the  mass  mind  was  thinking  and 
how  it  was  reacting  to  the  cam¬ 
paign.  They  thought  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  in  the  bag  and  over¬ 
looked  the  hole  in  the  bag. 

I  am  not  offering  that  as  an 
alibi,  for  alibis  don’t  go.  I 
know  that  this  was  true  of  my¬ 
self.  An  early  i>oll  showed  the 
nation  overwhelmingly  for 
Dewey,  yet  it  showed  Missouri 
overwhelmingly  for  Truman.  I 
commented  on  this  fact  at  the 
time  and  raised  the  question 
why  Missouri  should  stand  out 
and  other  states  neait>y  should 
be  so  contrary  in  political  think¬ 
ing.  It  didn’t  make  sense. 

Missouri  always  goes  with  the 
trend.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
adages  of  politics  that  the  party 
in  power  is  not  turned  out  when 
people  have  money,  there  is  full 
employment,  the  farmer  has 
high  prices  and  there  is  general 
pro^rity.  That’s  basic,  and 
it  should  have  been  more  of  a 
warning  signal  than  it  was.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  saw  Tru¬ 
man’s  party  divided,  with  Wal- 
Ice  whacking  at  him  from  the 
left  and  Thurmond  from  the 
right.  That  seemed  to  of&et 
the  prosperity  issue. 

Yet  the  polls  and  the  surveys 
continued  to  show  Mr.  Dewey 
an  easy  winner.  The  Wallace 
movement  began  definitely  to 
disintegrate  and  collapse  at  least 
six  weeks  before  election.  The 
march  back  to  Truman  began 
then  by  the  millions.  That  was 
generally  reported,  but  not 
enough  thinking  was  done  on 


what  it  might  mean  in  the  final 
results.  Everybody  complacent¬ 
ly  trusted  the  polls  instead  of 
exercising  caution. 

'Don't  Get  Pollitis' 

A  big  feed  company  in  our 
town,  doing  business  in  many 
middlewestern  cities,  put  a  don¬ 
key  or  an  elephant  on  each  bag 
of  feed  that  went  out  to  the  feed 
stores  in  eight  states.  The 
“returns,"  the  choice  of  sacks 
farmers  made  in  the  stores, 
came  in  uniformly  with  Tru¬ 
man  about  8%  ahead,  plenty  of 
index  as  to  what  might  happen. 
This  particular  concern,  reading 
the  polls  as  represented  by  the 
bigger  sale  of  the  donkey  sacks, 
couldn’t  believe  what  was  com¬ 
ing  in  and  said  nothing  about 
it  until  after  election.  Well,  we 
were  all  wrong  but  we  have  all 
learned  a  lesson.  It’s  simple: 

In  the  future,  don’t  get  pol¬ 
litis.  Pay  moire  attention  to 
basic  facts  and  get  down  to  grass 
roots  and  the  lower  east  side 
with  hardboiled  reporters 
searching  for  changes  in  mass 
thinking. 

So  UMich  for  newspapers  and 
the  election.  I  mentioned  that 
I  was  past  60,  although  I  don’t 
feel  it.  It  so  happens  I  am 
rounding  out  40  years  of  service 
with  one  newspaper.  I  have 
had  every  Job  nearly  it  has  had 
to  offer.  A  person  might  under 
such  circum^ances  be  pardoned 
for  exercising  the  privilege  of 
age  and  reminiscing,  but  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  get  old.  I  am  only  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  those  40  years. 

Newspapers  are  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  prc^ucts  today  than  they 
were  40  years  ago;  better  in 
every  way,  including  editorial 
content,  despite  the  peipetual 
gripes  of  the  left-wing  critics. 

Newspapers  have  become  a 
great  business  today,  complex 
and  costly  to  produce.  But  the 
ibox  office  doesn’t  have  control 
today  any  more  than  it  did  40 
years  ago.  There  was  much 
more  personal  journalism  then 
than  now.  But  the  news  wasn’t 
presented  as  objectively  as  most 
newspapers  handle  it  today. 

We  Cover  the  World 
Journalism  didn’t  begin  to  be 
as  comprehensive  as  Uie  scope 
of  the  daily  news  report  today. 
We  covered  largely  Main  Street 
40  years  ago,  with  a  fire  rating 
the  big  head.  We  cover  the 
world  today.  Newspapers  have 
grown  with  the  advancing 
world,  faster  even,  I  believe. 
Maybe  we  don't  crusade  as  much 
as  we  should,  but  I  am  one  of 
those  who  brieve  most  news¬ 
paper  owners  and  editors  accept 
their  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  a  great  experi¬ 
ence,  these  40  years  in  helping 
to  make  a  newspaper.  I 
wouldn’t  trade  it  for  anything 
on  earth  or  any  other  work. 

I  love  the  friendships  made.  I 
crave  more  the  opportunity  for 
service  to  community  and  na¬ 
tion.  I  get  impatient  sometimes 
at  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
tendency  toward  standardiza¬ 
tion,  with  newspapers  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
publishing  the  same  entertain¬ 
ment  features. 

Personally,  I  like  the  indi¬ 
vidual  paper,  individual  from 
front  page  to  the  last,  with  the 


standardized  features  secondary. 
I  believe  a  paper  should  have  a 
flavor  of  its  community.  I  know 
a  paper  can  be  just  as  well  writ¬ 
ten  or  even  better  written  in  a 
small  town  than  in  a  city. 

Better  writing  is  a  fetish  with 
me.  It  can  only  come  from  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  the  job  and  by 
reading  and  more  reading;  read¬ 
ing  of  the  classics,  of  economics, 
of  worid  affairs.  I  believe  the 
average  newspaperman  today  is 
better  prepar^  for  his  job  than 
he  was  a  few  decades  ago — bet¬ 
ter  prepared  in  every  respect 
except  one  —  industry.  And 
that’s  true  of  every  other  pro¬ 
fession. 

Greatness  Lies  in  the  Soul 

Looking  back,  however.  Is  a 
sign  of  age,  and  that’s  not  for 
me.  I  would  rather  think  of  the 
future.  The  basic  principles  of 
newspaper  production  haven’t 
changed  an  awful  lot  in  the  last 
40  years,  but  the  new  day  of 
electronics  is  ahead.  I  confi¬ 
dently  expect  the  newspaper  10 
and  20  years  from  now  i^ll  be 
as  different  from  that  of  today 
as  the  old  hand-press  compares 
with  the  latest  high-speed  color 
press.  New  and  startling  meth¬ 
ods  of  transmission  will  out- 
mode  everything  we  have 
known.  New  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  make  the  paper  of 
the  future  far  more  attractive. 

Most  of  you  folks  are  young. 
What  a  great  era  it  is  going  to 
be  to  live  through  and  be  a  part 
of.  I  hope  this  convention  will 
strive  to  build,  stimulate  cre¬ 
ative  effort,  look  ahead  to  the 
future  which  belongs  to  you,  if 
you  will  but  be  ready  for  it. 

One  final  thought.  Much  of 
the  emphasis,  too  much  pos¬ 
sibly,  of  newspapers  may  be 
concentrated  on  the  productive 
plant,  the  color  presses,  the  new 
methods  of  transmission,  the 
new  mechanical  processes.  All 
that  is  fine  and  necessary. 

But.  after  all,  the  true  and 
final  test  of  any  newspaper  will 
be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  the  soul  itself  of  the 
newspaper.  There  lies  any  real 
greatness. 

All  S.  F.  Dailies 
Go  Up  to  7c 

San  Francisco  —  The  street 
sale  price  of  all  six  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  went  to  seven  cents 
Monday,  Nov.  8,  an  advance  of 
two  cents  per  single  copy. 

Monthly  subscription  prices 
were  unchanged.  Sunday  prices 
remained  at  15  cents.  The  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  advance  broke 
the  historic  5-cent  rate  which 
had  prevailed  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Afternoon  newspapers 
have  been  unchanged  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1937. 

*  *  « 

Lowell.  Mass.  —  The  Lowell 
Sunday  Telegram  has  increased 
its  price  from  .seven  to  eight 
cents. 

«  •  • 

Montreal  —  Montreal  Daily 
Herald,  a  noon  tabloid,  in¬ 
creased  its  price  from  three 
cents  to  four  cents  a  copy,  Nov. 

1.  All  other  Montreal  papers 
sell  at  5c. 


Booklet  Dulls  | 
Radio  Glamor  in 
5-Station  City 

Evansvillx,  Ind. — Withfiven- 
dio  stations  already  in  Evm. 
ville,  and  a  sixth  due  to  oim 
Nov.  30,  Evansville  ^imun 
Corp.,  printers  of  the  mornS 
Evansville  Courier  and  evenini 
Evansville  Press,  has  produ^ 
a  booklet  showing  the  advu. 
tages  of  newspaper  advertisun 
versus  the  disadvantages 
dio  advertising. 

Anticipating  keen  competiti« 
anvong  the  local  stations— to  «- 
cure  their  share  of  radio  advn 
tising  in  a  city  of  135,000,  tlit 
Evansville  Printing  Corp.  i|. 
sued  the  booklet  “at  a  time 
when  some  advertisers  might  be 
sold  on  the  glamorous  side  of 
radio  and  not  upon  spendiiy 
their  dollars  where  advertiaii 
might  do  the  most  good.” 

Five  Pairs  of  £ari? 

The  booklet — entitled,  "Who 
Wants  Five  Pairs  of  Eari?"- 
tells  the  prospective  advertiier 
that  even  though  Evansville 
folk  had  the  desire  to  listen 
to  radio  broadcasting,  the; 
would  need  five  pairs  of  etn 
.  .  .  and  five  radio  sets,  each 
tuned  to  one  of  the  Ic^  ib 
tions  before  all  the  local  radio 
advertising  could  be  effective 

“You  know  how  absurd  this 
would  be,’’  says  this  corporation, 
“Yet  some  people  will  try  to 
convince  you  that  their  radio 
station  will  give  heavy  cove 
age  of  the  local  market  through 
broadcasting.” 

The  booklet,  composed  of  eight 
pages,  is  designed  for  fast  read 
ing  and  illustrates  quickly  Ae 
disadvantages  of  radio.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  says,  "Radio  advert 
ing  can’t  picture  merchandiKi 
it  has  a  short  advertising  period; 
the  periods  are  very  perishable; 
it  is  more  quickly  forgotten; 
good  time  Is  difficult  to  secure; 
the  cost  for  time  is  excessively 
high;  radio  research  is  difficult 
to  obtain.’’ 

On  the  other  hand,  they  show 
that  newspaper  advertising  is, 
“Lowest  in  cost;  Has  best  cover¬ 
age  of  the  market;  Is  accepted 
in  all  areas;  Has  excellent  iw 
ership;  Can  deliver  the  message 
speedily;  Has  very  few  size  re¬ 
strictions;  Can  secure  fast  rr 
sponse;  Is  available  each  day; 
Local  advertising  can  be  on  par  j 
with  the  biggest  cities  and  the  j 
best  advertisers;  Newspajwr  re  1 
search  is  available  and  reliable.  [ 
Copy  further  explains  all  of 
these  points. 

The  back  page  contains  a  re 
printed  editorial  from  Editob  a 
Publisher  commenting  on  *  J*"  a 
cent  district  meeting  of  the  W'  | 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  ^ 
porting  a  movement  of  brow- 
casters  in  organizing  a  campaip 
to  counter  the  gains  inade  W 
newspapers.  The  article  ended 
summarizing  newspapers  yi 
radio  advertising  as.  “The 
ference  between  a  shotgun  ana 
a  rifle.’’  _  . 

“It’s  not  so,’’  says  the  Evan» 
ville  Printing  Corp.  “Wed  sV  i 
it’s  the  same  difference  between 
a  cannon  and  a  cap  pistol  m 
Evansville!" 


EDITOR  &  fuel: 


SNPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  6 

iinitpd  States  hit  a  phenomenal 
S5Sn  volmne  of  118  billion  dol¬ 
ors'  However,  there  was  a 
^  in  unit  sales  of  approxi¬ 
mately  8%.  This  year  retail 
should  climb  to  125  bil- 
m  doUars  with  still  another 
^)rfine  in  unit  sales.  Unit  sales 
*><  year  will  run  albout  10% 
than  in  1946. 

"Our  nation  cannot  anord  a 
continuation  of  this  trend  which 
incidentally  has  not  been  chiefly 
the  fault  of  the  American  re- 
teiler.  The  retailer’s  profits 
have,  in  general,  drofmed  in 
the  Mine  ratio  as  Unit  Sales. 

“The  trouble  of  course  lies  in 
higher  prices,  accounted  for  by 
higher  factory  wages,  higher 
shipping  costs,  higher  taxes— in 
some  cases  higher  manufacturer 
profits— hut  to  some  extent  to 
flte  failure  of  many  retailers  to 
lo  after  volume  sales. 

"Nevertheless,  with  about  2,- 
OOOOOO  more  American  consum¬ 
ers  than  in  1946,  retail  Unit 
Sales  should  be  gaining  instead 
of  losing.  This  two-year  de¬ 
cline  in  unit  sales  means  a  de¬ 
cline  in  our  living  standards,  an 
eventual  drop  in  production — 
end  a  serious  threat  to  our  gen¬ 
eral  economic  situation  in  the 
very  near  future.  Retailers 
oiiht  to  be  selling  more  goods 
to  more  people. 

“Since  the  retail  classifications 
account  for  more  than  50%  of 
the  newspaper's  total  linage,  the 
American  retailer’s  problem  is 
also  the  newspaper  publisher’s 
problem. 

“Now,  what  can  we  do  about 
it? 

“Very  briefly,  there  are  three 
things  we  can  do  to  improve 
this  unhealthy  trend: 

“1— We  can  persuade  our  lo¬ 
cal  retailers  to  sponsor  Season¬ 
able  city-wide  promotional 
events— Bargain  Days,  Dollar 
Days,  Fashion  Weeks,  etc. 

“2— We  can  convince  local  re¬ 
tailers  that  they  should  plan 
more  store-iwide  promotions 
backed  up  with  color  ads. 
double  spreads  and  complete  8 
to  24-page  sections. 

“3— We  can  also  increase  the 
size  of  our  advertising  staff,  if 
advisable,  so  that  we  can  effec¬ 
tively  contact  all  of  our  impor¬ 
tant  local  retail  accounts. 

“Today  there  are  probably  25 
to  30%  more  retail  outlets  in 
your  city  than  there  were  three 
years  ago.  More  manpower  is 

Lucky  Strike 

A  wildcat  strike  on  New  York 
docks  was  a  "long  arm  of 
late’'-type  "promotion"  for  the 
New  York  Sun  this  week.  A 
Sun  reporter,  Malcolm  John- 
*on,  had  been  working  since 
April  on  a  series  of  22  articles. 
Crime  on  the  Water  Front." 
Publication  of  the  series  slated 
lor  last  September,  was  post¬ 
poned  several  times,  finally 
began  one  day  before  the 
dock  tie-up. 


required  to  make  the  contacts 
and  with  intelligent  supervision 
the  additional  investment  in 
manpower  should  pay  dividends. 

"Since  newspaper  incomes  and 
the  nation’s  prosperity  must  in¬ 
evitably  follow  the  trend  of  re¬ 
tail  sales,  I  believe  that  every 
advertising  man  in  the  coimtry 
should  make  a  supreme  effort 
now  to  help  retailers  sell  more 
goods  to  more  people.” 

Other  speakers  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  panel  were  R.  E.  Goodale, 
classified  ad  manager  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Independent;  Roy 
Phillips,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Cit¬ 
izen-Times;  Ralph  Callahan,  An¬ 
niston  (Ala.)  Star,  and  Irwin 
Simpson,  ad  director  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Northern  Press  Harms 
Racial  Work — Caldwell 
IN  AN  address  opening  the  con¬ 
vention,  Gov.  Millard  F.  Cald¬ 
well  discussed  the  South’s  racial 
problem  and  declared: 

■’’The  tragic  thing  is  that  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  North¬ 
ern  politicians  and  the  Northern 
press  and  publications  to  arouse 
prejudice  and  hatred  has  re¬ 
tarded  our  own  efforts  in  this 
part  of  the  country  to  improve 
conditions.  With  no  excuse  for 
our  faults  and  deficiencies,  and 
we  have  many,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  human  nature  for  what  it  is. 
Neither  individuals,  states  nor 
sections  of  the  country  will  tol¬ 
erate  meddlesome  interference 
from  the  outside. 

“If  the  word  Negro  could  be 
banished  from  the  air  and  the 
press  for  a  few  years,  the  nation 
would  witness  an  astounding 
change  in  relationships.  It  is 
the  constant  appeal  to  prejudice 
and  cupidity,  the  twisting  of  the 
knife  in  the  wound  that  keeps 
hates  and  intolerances  alive. 

“We  have  no  racial  troubles  in 
the  South.  Great  progress  has 
been  made.” 

Florida  School  Urged 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  school 

of  journalism  either  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  at  Gainesville 
or  Florida  State  University  at 
Tallahassee,  was  proposed  by  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
6f  Florida  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  SNPA  convention. 

Herbert  M.  Davidson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal,  offered  the  pro¬ 
posal.  He  also  called  for  a 
“good  journalism  course”  at 
Florida  A  and  M  College  for  Ne¬ 
groes. 

Summer  work  for  journalism 
students  on  staffs  of  Florida  pa¬ 
pers  was  urged  by  Hansil  Leav- 
engood  of  the  Ocala  Star-Banner. 

Report  Highlights 
HIGHLIGHTS  from  other  com¬ 
mittee  reports: 

CIRCULATION— “The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  as  in  the 
well-known  Baltimore  case,  and 
numerous  district  tribunals,  both 
state  and  national,  have  punched 
holes  in  ambitious  programs  to 
regulate  and  control  what  pub¬ 
lishers  consider  orderly  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  operations.  It  is  the 
oft  expressed  policy  of  circula¬ 
tion  bodies  and  organizations  to 
look  only  to  local  and  state  regu¬ 
lations  in  the  routine  of  newspa¬ 
per  distribution  by  minors.” 


ITU  Stay  Vacated 

Chicago — The  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  vacated 
the  stoy  order  in  the  contempt 
decree  issued  against  Inter¬ 
national  Typographicol  Union 
and  its  officers  by  Federal 
Judge  Swygert  on  Oct.  14. 

The  ruling,  in  effect,  sends 
the  case  back  to  Judge  Swy¬ 
gert  to  enforce  his  contempt 
decree. 

Swygert  gave  the  union  offi¬ 
cers  until  Nov.  IS  to  purge  the 
contempt  and  ordered  them  to 
appear  in  court  Nov.  18. 

LIBRARY — ’The  Southern 
Newspaper  Library  now  con¬ 
tains  1,650  books.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  has  contributed 
a  large  collection  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  library  of  her  father. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs.  A  lending  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  devised.  Bor¬ 
rowers  may  keep  books  for  30 
davs  without  charge. 

PRINTING  SCHOOLS  —  Ex¬ 
pansion  programs  are  under  way 
at  both  the  Southern  School  of 
Printing  and  the  Southwest 
School  of  Printing.  The  latter 
may  soon  acquire  a  newspaper 
rotary  press,  if  newsprint  should 
become  available. 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS— 
Eight  of  the  35  schools  which 
won  ACEJ  accreditation  are  in 
SNPA  territory,  and  many  of 
the  Southern  schools  are  taking 
steps  to  obtain  accreditation.  In¬ 
ternship  programs  are  giving 
students  practical  experience  on 
newspapers. 

Resolutions  Adopted 
RESOLU’nONS  adopted  by 
SNPA  covered  many  subjects. 
Special  thanks  was  extended  to 
Nelson  Poynter  and  L.  C.  Brown, 
the  St.  Petersburg  publishers, 
for  their  hospitality.  The  Times 
issued  a  special  SNPA  supple¬ 
ment  each  day  just  for  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

Other  resolutions: 

Affirmed  SNPA  support  of 
conservation  and  tree-growing 
programs  and  urged  members  to 
continue  to  encourage  greater 
development  of  Southern  forest 
resources. 

Urged  an  active  interest  in 
ways  and  means  to  improve  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Latin  America, 
"especially  exploring  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  press  of  our  South  to 
serve  the  U.  S.  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  farther  South.” 

Commended  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  establishing  a  school 
accreditation  list. 

Pledged  the  association  and  in¬ 
dividual  members  to  employ 
journalism  school  graduates  “in 
so  far  as  practicable.” 

Urged  further  support  of 
schools  of  printing. 

Commended  the  proposed 
Service  Memorial  to  perpetuate 
the  ideals  and  teachings  of 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

Continued  support  to  the  Lee 
Memorial  School  of  Journalism 
at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity. 


Publishers  Discuss 
Militant  Journalism 
THE  only  discussion  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  publishing  was 
a  panel  “Does  Militant  Local 
Journalism  Pay?”  conducted  by 
Nelson  Poynter.  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  Participating 
were  J.  N.  Heiskell.  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette,  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
and  Ralph  Nicholson.  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item. 

Heiskel  propo.<;ed  a  resolution 
deploring  the  poor  quality  of 
editorial  pages  in  the  South,  the 
overuse  of  canned  material  and 
the  low  pay  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes.  ’The  publishers  passed  it 
unanimously. 

Jones  outlined  three  tests  to 
which  “sacred  cow”  self-censor¬ 
ship  should  be  put: 

Does  it  perform  a  community 
service? 

Does  it  protect  the  legitimate 
rights  of  persons  who  are  blame¬ 
less? 

Does  it  pay  off  in  friendship 
and  respect? 

To  be  effective  in  its  attacks 
on  local  problems,  said  Nichol¬ 
son,  a  newspaper  must  always 
maintain  its  reputation  for  fair¬ 
ness  as  well  as  accuracy.  When 
a  paper  praises  a  man’s  good 
work,  it  can  be  just  that  much 
more  biting  when  it  attacks  him, 
he  said. 

■ 

HT  Paris  Bureau  Chief 
Named  Foreign  Editor 

Walter  Kerr.  37.  chief  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Paris 
bureau,  will  become  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  in  January,  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  title  that  has  been 
without  claimant  since  Joseph 
Barnes  resigned  in  April  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  New  York 
Star. 

Since  Barnes’  resignation, 
Frank  R.  Kelley,  national  editor, 
has  been  handling  the  foreign 
desk  in  addition  to  his  regular 
chores.  Kelley  will  devote  full 
time  to  the  national  desk  when 
Kerr  returns  from  Paris. 

Kerr  joined  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  1934.  and  has  covered  as¬ 
signments  in  Austria.  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Finland,  South  America, 
England,  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 
He  is  the  author  of  “’The  Russian 
Army,”  written  after  he  covered 
the  battles  of  Moscow  and  Stal¬ 
ingrad. 

Kerr  is  a  '34  graduate  of  Yale 


Insfallation  Engineers 

I  Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  he'd  like  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with 
Time  U  he  only  could 
catch  up  with  it.  In 
the  Installation,  serv¬ 
icing.  assembling  and 
repairing  of  newspaper 
presses,  our  machinists 
and  their  modern  shop 
keep  abreast  of  Time. 
Our  Trucking  Division 
puts  our  service  on  a 
mlnute-to-minute 
basis — 24  hours  a  day. 

ICtNIRE-AMMON  CO.i.c 
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Watkins  Estate 
Sells  Lansford 
(Pa.)  Record 

Lansford,  Pa.  —  Sale  of  the 
Lansford  Evening  Record  by  the 
Watkins  Estate  to  Pat  M’Call, 
head  of  M’Call’s,  Inc.,  Panther 
and  Schuylkill  Valleys  stripping 
and  coal  mining  conupany,  has 
been  announced  here. 

M’Call  said  the  publication 
would  be  politically  non-par¬ 
tisan  under  his  control.  The 
sale  price  was  not  announced. 

Elton  Carter  Buys 
Papers  in  Kansas 
ELTOtN  CARTER,  of  Wheatland, 
Wyo.,  a  native  of  Elkhart, 
Kan.,  took  over  publication  of 
the  Norton  (Kan.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Weekly  Norton 
County  t  Kan.  >  Champion  on 
Nov.  1. 

Sale  of  the  papers  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Jacoby,  publishers  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Champion.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacoby  are  retiring 
from  newspaper  work.  Jacoby 
has  been  in  newspaper  work  36 
years,  beginning  on  the  Dodge 
City  (Kan.)  Globe  in  1912. 
Krehbiel  has  not  announced  his 
plans. 

Carter  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  school  of 
journalism  and  has  had  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado  and  Wyoming.  He 
published  the  Wheatland  ( Wyo. ) 
Times  until  he  sold  it  last 
March. 

Change  in  Durango 
THE  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald- 
Democrat,  only  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  southwestern  Colo¬ 
rado  community,  went  to  press 
Nov.  1  under  new  ownership. 

Morris  Higley  of  Childress, 
Tex.,  purchased  the  paper  from 
Harold  L.  (Prexy)  Anderson 
and  Alton  C.  Dorsett.  Higley 
said  he  would  also  retain  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Childress  Index,  an 
afternoon  daily  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  for  14  years. 

*  *  * 

THE  Argona  (Kan.)  Argosy, 
weekly,  has  been  purchased  by 
Mack  Nations  and  associates, 
publishers  of  the  Kingman  Jour¬ 
nal.  Nations  announced  it  will, 
be  known  as  the  Argonia  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Ann  Maher,  of  Alden, 
widely  quoted  editor  of  the 
Sandhill  Sage,  will  manage  it. 

Mt.  and  Mrs.  George  Fisher 
will  publish  the  Sandhill  Sage 
at  Alden.  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Miss 
Maher  are  sisters. 

•  *  * 

JOHN  SHARPE,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Williamson  County 
Sun  at  Georgetown,  Tex.,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Sun  to 
Don  Scarbrough  of  Taylor,  who 
became  president  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  Scarbrough  is  al¬ 
so  the  owner  of  the  Taylor 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Elgin  (Tex.) 
Courier. 

•  •  * 

ED  T.  METHVTN,  publisher  of 
the  Eastman  (CJa.)  Times- 
Joumal,  has  purchased  the  Haw- 
kinsville  (Ga.)  Dispatch  and 
News,  a  weekly, 


Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  was  host  at  the  Journal  10-Year  Club  dinner  when  six  per¬ 
sons  became  new  members.  There  are  now  236  members.  Pictured 
with  Mrs.  Jackson  are,  left  to  right:  P.  L.  Jackson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  William  O.  Krause,  pressman,  a  40-Year  man;  and  Ernest 
W.  Peterson,  church  and  auto  editor,  35  years. 


29  More  Join 
25-Year  Club 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Twenty- 
nine  employes  who  have  served 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  were  initi¬ 
ated  in  the  Journal’s  25-year 
Club.  Membership  in  the  club 
now  is  169  men  and  women, 
whose  combined  service  with 
the  Journal  totals  5,160  years. 
Irwin  Maier,  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal,  wel¬ 
comed  the  new  members,  and 
Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the 
board,  presented  awards. 

“This  meeting  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  have  served  The  Jour¬ 
nal  for  more  than  25  years,  rep¬ 
resents  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
Journal  family,’’  Mr.  Grant  said. 
“It’s  brains  and  brawn  are  the 
forces  used  in  our  business  en¬ 
deavors. 

“We  are  associates.  We  are 
partners  in  ownership,  friends 
who  are  united  in  our  fine  tra¬ 
dition,  in  plans  for  tomorrow  s 
work  and  in  service  that  knows 
no  limits  in  time  and  extent,  or 
in  perfection.  We  look  forwaixi 
with  new  thoughts  and  plans  to 
meet  our  problem,  alert  against 
the  decay  of  age,  ever  reflecting 
the  youthful  spirit  of  our  Jour¬ 
nal.’’ 

Responding  for  the  group  com¬ 
prising  the  “Class  of  1923,”  J. 
D.  Ferguson,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  pointed  out  that  they  were 
the  last  staff  members  to  join 
the  newspaper  at  its  old  build¬ 
ing.  He  compared  the  118,555 
daily  circulation  in  1923  to  the 
311,069  of  today,  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  103,107  to  384,24^ 
Advertising  linage.  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  points  out,  has  increased 
from  18,354,313  in  1923  to  an 
estimated  33,000,000  by  the  end 
of  1948. 


Club  Formed  at  St.  Joseph 

ST.  JOSEPH,  Mo.— At  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Henry  D.  Bradley, 
publisher  of  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  and  St.  Joseph  Gazette, 
26  employes  have  formed  the 
25-Year  Club.  Mr.  Bradley  was 
toastmaster  at  a  dinner  and 
gave  gold  wrist  watches  to  the 
club  members. 

Charles  J.  L.  May,  who 
reached  his  half-century  mark  as 
reporter  the  latter  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  was  elected  president. 
Harry  Hopkins  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  A.  E.  Beck,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  secretary. 

’Three  retired  employes.  Miss 
Esther  Turkleson,  Roy  Math- 
eney  and  John  Spencer,  were 
invited  to  the  dinner. 

■ 

ANG  Suit  Dropped 

Washington  —  A  suit  brought 
against  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  for  $15,000  by  Mary  Car¬ 
ter  Roberts,  former  book  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  Washington  Star, 
has  been  dropped  in  District 
Court.  Miss  Roberts  alleged  the 
guild'failed  to  support  her  after 
she  was  dismissed  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  Other  suits  by  Miss 
Roberts  against  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Star 
for  a  total  of  $17,000  are  under 
advisement  by  the  Court. 

■ 

8,000  In  Contest 

Morristown,  Pa. — ^The  Morris¬ 
town  Times  Herald  is  having  un¬ 
usual  success  this  fall  with  its 
Armchair  Quarterback  Football 
Contest,  now  in  its  third  year. 
Entries  are  running  between 
6,500  and  8,000  weekly. 

B 

It's  a  Daily  Again 

Boulder  City,  Nev. — Resump¬ 
tion  of  daily  publication  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Boulder  City 
News  after  several  months  as  a 
semi-weekly. 


Co-op  Ad  Help 
On  Apparel 
Decreasing 

A  majority  of  retailers  in  (Ik 
apparel  fie.d  do  not  receive  any 
advertising  allowances  fron 
manufacturers,  according  to 
Fairchild  Publications’  Fourli 
Annual  Study  of  Brands,  ”  pu)). 
lished  this  week  in  Womn’j 
Wear  Daily. 

Big  exceptions  were  in  tho 
fields  of  toilet  goods  and  founda 
tion  garments.  In  these  lines, 
85^1  and  72%  of  retai.ers,  «. 
spectively,  receive  part  of  their 
ad  expenses  from  manufacturers, 
the  survey  shows. 

Ad  allowances  were  more 
common  a  year  ago  than  they 
are  today.  The  report  notes 
for  instance,  that  in  the  lingerie 
field  62%  of  retailers  received 
such  help  in  1947,  while  this 
year  the  figure  is  43%. 

In  the  toilet  goods  category 
35%  of  the  stores  said  all  or 
more  than  half  their  media  costs 
are  paid  by  the  manufacturers. 
■ 

Correction 

In  an  announcement  that  E 
Schoenfeld  &  Sons  has  appointed 
Stephen  Goerl  agency,  E  4  p 
stated  the  account  had  former^ 
been  handled  by  Duane  Jones 
agency  (Oct.  23,  p.  58).  The 
Jones  company  has  never  had 
the  account. 

■ 

Type  Prices  Raised 

Prices  of  type  metals  were  in¬ 
creased  an  average  of  two  cents 
this  week,  due  to  recent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  lead. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  par  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approsUmately  five,  6  l«tt« 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  a.n  additional  charge  d 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charge 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


N,  Pa  — The  Morris-  "  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  _ 

lerald  is  having  un-  Publishing  and  Printing  Plant 

5  this  fall  with  its  APPRAI<?ALS 

larterback  Football  standard  Appraisal  Oompinj 
•  m  Its  third  year.  6  Church  street 

running  between  New  York  6,  New  Yorlt 

30  weekly.  ' 

B  NEWSPAPER— BROKERS  _ 

advantageous 

ITY,  Nev.— Resump-  NEWSPAPER  BUYS 

publication  is  an-  WESTERN  dailies  &  weekum 

Griffin  A  Associate. 

everal  months  as  a  427  west  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  15 
Phone:  MA  6-7874 

EDITOR  5.  PUBLISHER  for  November  13,  1948 


==gf|fAPER^BROkERS _ ^ 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

President  State  Association 
wd  loo?  **'”®  publisher  with  inside 

opportunities. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Street, 

Riverside,  Calif. 


rOMPtiETE  NEWSPAPER 
brokerage  service 

ray  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
<071  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

"oOSriDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
IT  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

"dailies  bought  and  sold 

L  PARKER  LIKELY 
Bldg..  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

nCLDSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
17  years— Our  motto:  “Always  a 
j^tsre  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Bor  52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

PIDRIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
ud  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55. 
Mtlbonrne,  Florida. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Jiliblished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
ud  sold  without  publicity. _ 

XEWiSPAPER  opportunities  in  rich 
lute  of  Iowa. 

HERMAN  H.  KOOH 
1110  Nebraska  St.,  Sionx  Pity,  Iowa 
Personal  service  hacked  with  20 
tears'  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
ff.  Slypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
fiifo  5,  California. 

PUMJCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Half  interest  in  daily 
newspaper  city  of  6,000;  owner 
wishes  to  retire  due  to  health,  well 
eiiipped  plant,  plenty  of  business. 
Will  net  $15,000  year.  2  linotypes, 
inlomatic  jobbers,  web  press,  year’s 
newsprint  on  hand.  Own  building. 
Complete  control  goes  to  some  young, 
iritressive,  capable  newspaperman. 
115,000  down.  Will  leave  proposition 
open  to  buy  up  to  65  per  cent.  In 
heart  of  agricultural  area  of  Rocky 
Mountains.  No  curiosity  seekers  please. 
This  is  one  of  those  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  get  into  a  big  field  cheap.  Box 

2151,  Editor  t  Pablisher. _ 

FOR  SALE:  VIRGINIA  WEEKLY, 
130.000.  Good  plant.  Earns  $6,000. 

Roi  2140,  Editor  &  Pnhlislier. _ 

GOOD  SIZED  west  coast  daily  in  cx- 
cluaive  field,  long  established  on  sound 
fiancisl  bssis,  splendid  prospects  for 
future  growth,  information  given  only 
to  well  financed  inquiries.  Write  Box 
2082.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

bSS-AL  p.AILY  newspaper  in  metro- 
^litan  city  of  200.000.  Operated  con* 
tinuonsly  since  1883  in  largest  city  in 
the  state.  Designatefl  as  offieial  court 
paper  in  all  four  divisions  of  the  dist- 
nrt  court.  Owned  by  printer  who 
opfsn  t  know  how  to  operate  it  and 
tan  t  find  right  help.  Will  sell  for  last 
years  gross  revenue.  Rox  2159,  Edi- 
'"r  t  PiiMisher.  _ 

N'Elh  \ORK  State  <laily  newspai>er  in 
prosperous  county  with  excellent  po¬ 
tential.  Publisher  will  extend  terms  as 
low  as  $25,000  cash  to  individual  with 
record  who  has  energy  and  abil- 
lit-n*",?..'''"  **'‘e  full  charge.  Rox 
iL2.  Editor  i  Publisher, 

NOW  READY,  16-page  catalogue 
descripfions. 
iL-tt  BROS,,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

PART  interest  in  daily  in  southern 
•-tJi.  ®.900  available  to  man  who 
»i,w  •*  participate  in  ownership 
*ilh  investment  of  $5,000  or  $10,000 
Other  stockholders 
IwiiJk  bonus.  Start 

uecenber  1  if  possible.  Give  experi- 
dei!'n.  salary  and  full 

TiliJl  PM*  '^*i*“*'  ^  Likely. 

-Uuea  Bldg.,  St,  Petersburg,  Florida. 

opRl*?"'®  WEEKLY  in  fast  devel* 
Northwestern  Suburb, 
rtture.  $3,000.  The  Prospector. 
»'■  Prospect,  Illinois. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

.SOlTriERN  CALIFURMA  WEEKLY. 
Gros.s  $40,000  year.  High  net.  $18,000 
handles.  LOS  ANGELES  SHOPPER: 
Partner  or  outright  sale.  OREGON 
WEEKLY’ :  Gross  $9,000  year.  $7,500 

rA-iRUD,  MODEL  E,  with  electric  pot. 
Motor,  14  molds.  Good  order.  $2,575 
■ash.  f.o.b.  New  York.  Printcraft  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7.  New  York. 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

Av«*.,  Los  Angelt‘8  16.  California. 

MODEL  ”B”  INTERTYPE.  Serial 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

WEEKLY  with  good  basic  paid  eiri-ii- 
lation.  Excellent  opportunity  of  ex- 
liaiiding  into  daily.  Reasonable  Terms. 
Write  Sol  Clark.  Commercial  Building, 
.Savannah.  Georgia. 

pot,  54 -horse  motor,  A.  C.  110-v, 
single  phase.  60  cycle,  1140  R.  P.  M. 
— $3,200.  Price  will  be  reduced  $100 
per  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling, 
Uskaloosa  Herald.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 

Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

WESTERN  SPORTS  PUBLICATION 
Lease  or  Sale.  Established  1934. 
Fishing,  hunting,  skiing.  Has  been  a 
real  money  maker.  Garcia,  101  W. 
'turnside,  Portland,  Oregon. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

MODEL  26  LINOTYPE.  No.  37495 
equipped  with  electric  pot,  geared 
motor,  four  molds,  matrices  all  maga¬ 
zines.  Machine  in  better  than  average 
condition  for  age.  Now  available,  price 
$2,400.00,  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  yon. 

Have  waiting  clientele 

Contact  me. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  publisher,  I  have 
$300,000  cash  for  down  payment  on 
good  daily  in  city  where  living  condi 
tions  are  better  than  average.  Box 
1968.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  LUDLOW  MATS,  two  cabinets  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Ben  Shulman,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18,  N.  Y., 

1  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main^  Street 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  inter¬ 
ested  in  full  purchase  of  small  daily- 
semi-weekly  or  weekly,  vicinity  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Confidence  assured.  Up 
to  $50,000  cash.  Highest  references. 
Box  2099,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

WANTED:  COLORADO  WEEKLY,  or 
small  daily  in  field  where  there  is  an 
ojiiKirtiinity  for  growth.  Thirty  years’ 
exiierience.  Well  financed.  Strict 
confidence.  Box  2138,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat,  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers.  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies.  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 

FOR  SALE 

1  0.  S.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 

1  Model  A  Intertype  ! 

Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller  i 
Goss  Plate  Shaver  \ 

Miehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses  j 
Duplex  Model  “E”  eight-page  i 
A.  C.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  .lefferson  .Streets  j 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  1 

Color  cylinder:  21J/4''  cutofT;  fuli-auto-  I 
matic  AC  drive;  excellent  condition 
and  with  $5,000.00  worth  of  new  parts 
on  hand  for  complete  rebuilding. 
Stereo  available  if  needed.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer  for  immedi-  j 
ate  sale  as  space  is  needed.  The  Mexo-  I 
.Steele  Co.,  400  Vi.  Madison  Street.  I 
Chicago  6,  Ill.,  Phone:  ANdover 
3-6497. 


64  PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Thig  press  is  offered  for  immediate 
sale  and  delivery.  It  was  purebssed 
by  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  use 
during  the  emergency  of  plant  and 
equipment  reconstruction.  It  performs 
excellently  and  is  a  good  buy  for  some 
publisher  who  needs  equipment  now. 
The  press  is  available  for  inspection  I 
in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald’s  auxili¬ 
ary  plant  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

First  in  Dallas  ' 

We’re  overstocked — must  clean  house 
on  proof  presses.  Prices  slashed.  'Write 
for  details. 

24  X  2iyi  Vandercook,  No.  S25A,  Power 
‘i2yi  X  28  Vandercook,  No.  222 

17  X  25  Vandercook,  No.  17 

18  X  18  Vandercook,  rocker 
1254  X  18  Vandercook,  truss 

19  X  25  Hacker  Engravers  Test  Press 
18  X  24  Hacker  Test  Press 

24  X  25  Potter  No.  3 

Many  more  to  choose  from.  Priced 

$25.00  and  up. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 
2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Branches:  Chieago-Detroit 

KEMP  GAS  BURNER  for  Tubular 
pot,  saves  40%  on  gas,  also  Tubular 
casting  box.  Box  561,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 


FIFTEEN  DAY'  delivery  on  new  ' 
CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER.  : 
(tood  News  Broaitoasting.  Lincoln, 
(Neb.),  reports  900  to  1.000  single' 
wraps  an  hour  "after  few  hours 
work”.  Write  William  B.  Edmondson 
Co..  1522  Callowhill  .St..  Phila,  30,  Pa.  | 

FOR  SALE:  BRAND  NEW  MODEL  1 
32  Linotype  in  original  crates.  6700 
mats  completely  equipped.  Qiiadder. 
saw,  extra  magazines,  etc.  Contact 
.Ylderson,  Bozeman  Courier.  Box  544. 
Bozeman,  Montana. _ 

MILLER  and  Anisco  .'saws:  32  x  45  | 
Hoe  .Mat  Roller:  Wesel  Electric  Proof  ; 
Presses;  Wood  Jr..  Autoplate.  Caster  I 
and  Shaver:  Hoe  Finish  ng  Alachine;  | 
Flat  and  Curved  Casting  Boxes;  6  | 
Duplex  flat-bed  Chases:  New  and  Used  j 
Stereotype  Chases:  Hsll  Form  Tables,  ; 
Dump  Trucks.  Galleys  and  Galley  Cab-  I 
inets;  New  Linotype  Magazines;  30"  I 
Cliaiidler  &  Price  .\uto.  Power  Cutter  I 
with  A.C.  Motor:  Model  A  Kelly  i 
•liitomatic  size  14  x  20.  ready.  Tliomss  i 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  YVest  4'2nd  St.,  New  1 
Y'ork  18. _ J 

Photo-Engravers  ROYAL  ROUTER — 
good  condition,  in  daily  operation. 

•Ad  Plate  Engraving  Company 
2.51  W.  Lamed  St..  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40  3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  antomatie  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  -AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment.  2154 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
iNG  Co.,  Waterbiiry  91.  Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE: 

Mergenthaler  linotype,  model  L. 
S3288R,  single  magazine,  electric  pot, 

2  universal  molds,  $1500.00. 

Intertype  54070,  2  magazines,  electric 
pot,  3  universal  molds,  $2500.00. 
Available  our  office  January,  1949. 
Daily  News-Tribune,  LaSalle,  Illinois. 


;  40-P.AGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 

:  22H"  cut-off.  Uses  67",  50",  3354". 

‘  16^"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages  wide, 
i  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press  now 
printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.  220  volt  motor. 

I  Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  ii^ 

I  formation,  write  Box  2084.  Editor  & 

I  Publisher.  _ 

FOR  SALE 

I  HOE  SEXTUPLE 

!  Black  and  YVhite  or  color.  21^."  cut 
j  off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-Page  Press,  in  short  frame,  A.C. 
drive.  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  immediately. 

I  GOSS  OCTUPLE 

I  23  9  16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color, 

!  AC  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip- 
i  menf.  -Availabl?  immediately. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  E — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  COMET 
8  page  flatbed — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
22i4-inch  cutoff.  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AO 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

2254"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-ann  reeli,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder.  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York” 


Closing  out  all  oi  the  remaining 
machinery  and  equipment  of 

THE  SEATTLE  STAR 


PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  deck  plus  54  color  deck,  end  feed, 
double  folder,  23  9  16"  cut-off. 


STEREO  DEPT. 

8  ton  on  Metal  Furnace 
Wood  Jr.  Autoplate  Set 
Extra  hand  set  stereo 
Hoe  Curved  Router 

Also  several  Intertype  machinea,  mats. 
Vandercook  proof  press  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  composing  room  equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
BRyant  9-1132 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NE'WSPRINT,  prompt  shipments,  Oan- 
■dian,  any  sise  rolls,  large  quantitiei. 
Box  2077,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 


Made  to  orde^- 
Any  shipping 
Available  to  pubii 


■der — any  sise. 
[iping  date, 
publishers  only. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  November  13,  1948 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

870  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 
Phone:  ORegon  9-3870 

NOTE: 

Alfred  Horn,  formerly  of  79  Wall 
Street,  la  now  asiociated  with  ni. 

NEWSPRINT 

BEST  QUALITY — LOW  PRICES 
The  Paper  Merchants’  Co..  147  W. 
42  St.,  New  York  City.  OHelsea  2- 
4603. _ _ 

$173  PER  ’TON  F.O.B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sizes. 

200  Tons  Monthly. 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  i  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone :  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


_ _ NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE _ 

>ih\\  .sPKl.NT  in  all  roll  sizes  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
Qualit) .  Canadian  and  American* 
^hite,  standard.  3-  lb,,  basic  weijtfit 
newsprint.  Priee  per  ton. 

i*.  O.  H.  New  York  ir  Canada.  News¬ 
print  available  m  .sheets  at  $165  00 
per  ton. 

Stanl»*y  Ro>s  A.ssoeiates 
250  West  Broadway 
New  York  13.  X.  Y. 

CABLK  ADDKKSS:  ROSSPRKSS 
New  York  City 


OltKR  oontraet  500  lojO  tons  month¬ 
ly  Austrian  newsprint  $160.  per  2.000 
lbs.  CIF  New  York  ExcObMit  quality. 

*^®'lable  Ufion  request. 
S\%^dish  lnterameri.  an  Company.  Inc., 
^Ea.st  45  St..  Xew  York.  MC  7-61 1 5. 


OFFERING 


CAXADIA.V  NEWSPRINT 
8t«nd»rd  Qualitr — 31-lb.  basil,  any 
sise  yon  desire  for  immediate  or  de- 
guaranteed  aises 
and  QUALITY  to  your  order  at  a 
▼cry  attractive  price. 

trading  CORP. 

79  Wall  Street.  New  York  5.  N.  T. 
HAnoTer  2-0165 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  HfCllHH 


MACHINISTS— i-Uismantiing.  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 

machinists  company 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7  N  V 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip- 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N  T 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  75 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 

WANTED 


DOUBLE  WIDTH.  21H-  cut  oflf,  nnl 
type,  Hoe  or  Ooas.  Please  give  aerii 
<***«  •▼ailable.  Bo 
2027,  Editor  St  Publisher.  _ 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  2139.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


iiiNOTYPE  AND  INTERTYPE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  pots,  110  or  220  volts.  Mont- 
gomery  Company.  Inc..  Towanda.  Pa 


mats— full  font  lonie  No.  5  with  bf 
No.  2,  8  pt.;  preferably  in  latertype 
mag.  (Lino.  Cat.  No.  8  triangle  883). 
Will  trade  or  sell  8  pt.  Ideal  font; 
no  mag  Melvin.  17  Murray  St..  New 
York  City  7.  WO  2-2867. 


PUBLISHER  needs  Ludlow  and  Mats 
for  small  newspaper.  Box  2081,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SINGLE  WIDTH  HOE  or  Goaa  four 
decks,  2m*  cut-off.  Please  give 
aerial  number,  price,  and  date  avail- 
■hle.  Box  2026.  Editor  k  Pabllaher 


WANTED:  Small  Stereotype  Pomace, 
two  or  three  ton  capacity,  with  oi 
without  pump.  Box  2158.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


W’ANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  Press- 
ea.  Magasine  and  Gravure  Presses. 
Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses,  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  Eouipmemt. 
The  Meso-.Steele  Company.  400  West 
Madison  Street.  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 
Phone :  .Wdover  6497 


WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  91132 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 

_ Vented _ 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter, 
2  m  inrh  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

HOE  or  Goss  combination  Saw  and 
Trimmer  AC  Motor.  Box  2108,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 


Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypei. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPLETE  PRINTING  PLANT  FOR 
SALE.  .  .  Excellent  condition.  .  .  . 
Prints  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  and 
all  types  of  job  work.  .  .  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  BUY.  .  .  Equipment  can  be 
moved,  or  if  desired,  present  business 
including  printing  two  weeklies  snd 
low  cost  lease  is  available.  .  .  Write 
P.  O.  Box  404,  Springfield,  Mass. 
HOW  TO  SELL  magazines,  periodi¬ 
cals,  hooks  to  U.  .S.  Government.  Get 
the  volume.  “Washington  Book  Mart’’ 
edited  by  Huberta  A.  Prince.  Law  Li¬ 
brarian.  Department  of  .Army.  It’s  a 
complete  directory  of  book  purchasers 
and  procurement  methods.  Out  Febru¬ 
ary.  1949,  limited  to  1.000  copies. 
Order  today.  $10  00.  Oeeana  Publiea- 
tions,  461  W.  18th  St..  New  York  11, 

Xe«-  York. _ 

YOUNG  experienced  newspaper  man 
wants  to  get  into  business  by  purchase 
of  a  small  city  daily.  Would  prefer  to 
go  in  partnership  with  older  man. 
who  wants  to  carry  on  the  editorial 
respnnsihility,  but  would  consider  any 
reasonable  sound  proposition.  Box 
2137.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

SEATTLE  CORRESPONDENT  avail¬ 
able,  string  or  fnlltime.  First  class 
eontacts  with  news  sources.  Box  2119, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WA.SHIXGTON  CORRESPONDENTS 
specializing  in  6nsneial  and  related 
news  for  more  thsn  a  decade  (Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  money  capital),  can  give 
you  spot,  news  feature,  or  regnlar  col¬ 
umn  coverage.  Now  serve  national 
daily  and  sever.al  neriodicals  and  able 
to  handle  additional  assiimments. 
Washington  News  Features.  Colorado 
Building.  Washington  .i.  D.  C. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICB 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  yon  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-nn  slgbt  campaigns, 
promotlnnal  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
coat,  too  1  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plant 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  AND  ADVER¬ 
TISING  DIRECTOR.  Young  man  to 
take  complete  charge  of  business  end 
of  tmsil  Indiana  daily.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  permanent  connection. 
Write  Hoosier  State  Press  Association, 
603  Indiana  Trust  Bldg.,  Indianapolis 

4,  Indiana. _ 

MAN,  experienced  in  newspaper  work 
to  act  as  office  manager  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  -State  experience  and  salary 
required.  Box  2160,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST _ 

ARTIST — Koto.  expi-neiK-e  preferred. 
Eastern  Seaboard.  Immediate.  Box 

2162.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STAFF  ARTIST  for  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  dealing  with  show  horses.  Na¬ 
tional  circulation.  Must  be  good  on  ad 
layout,  page  make-up.  Must  also  re¬ 
touch  photos  and  have  knowledge  of 
airbrush  technique.  No  knowledge  of 
hor.ses  necessary.  W’rite  giving  experi¬ 
ence,  qualifications,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Popular  Horsemen.  Dorothea 
Bell,  Ass't.  .Editor.  Hall  Bldg.,  2nd  at 
Locust.  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— who  can 
demonstrate  to  and  supervise  staff  and 
who  can  sell  himself  and  his  copy  to 
aggressive  clients.  A  progressive 
Southwestern  afternoon  daily  of  5,000 
circulation  and  growing.  $75  week 
starting  salary.  Can  be  made  into  $100 
week  job.  Box  2147,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher, _ _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WANTED 

Permanent  position  open  for  young 
man  who  wishes  to  advance.  Prefer 
one  who  has  had  experience  on  small 
city  paper  and  wants  to  step  up  to 
fast-moving  combination  daily  and 
Sunday.  Good  salary  and  good  working 
conditions.  Give  references  and  de¬ 
tails  of  experience.  The  Examiner 
Co..  Bartlesville.  Oklahoma. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

fast  growing  morning  paper  in  East¬ 
ern  area  over  300,000.  Terms  to  suit 
right  man. 

ALSO  DISPLAY  MEN  wanted.  Write 
Box  2145,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 
Must  be  experienced  in  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  good  typist.  Age  38  or 
less.  Vacancy  mid-November.  Good 
salary  depending  on  experience.  Write 
immediately.  Give  full  details.  H.  W. 
Tushingham,  Courier-Post.  Camden, 
New  Jersey, _ 

CLASSIFIED  department  supervisor, 
metropolitan  area  daily.  This  is  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  for  the  right  person 
with  a  good  salary  to  begin  with 
plus  advancement  commensurate  with 
proven  ability.  Write  P.  O.  Box  1532, 
Paterson.  New  Jersey. _ 


ARE  YOU 

THE  MAN? 


There  is  an  alert,  aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  under  35  and  preferably 
single — who  knows  advertising  and 
likes  to  work  hard  at  it — who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  exactly  what  we  have  to  offer. 


He  has  been  working  in  advertising 
for  a  good  many  years,  has  the  innate 
feel  for  “advertising  that  pays  the 
advertiser’’  that  makes  the  real  and 
successful  professional,  but  feels  that 
he  can’t  go  far  where  he  is  now  and 
has  the  courage  to  start  fresh  some¬ 
where  else.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
idess,  can  rough  them  into  presentable 
layout  form,  talk  to  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  their  own  language,  and 
sell  anything,  anywhere. 


For  such  a  man,  who  sends  ns  a  de¬ 
tailed  application,  we'll  arrange  an  in¬ 
terview.  We’ll  start  the  right  man 
on  accounts  using  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  direct  mail.  We’ll  give 
him  a  good  base  salary  and  a  bonus 
arrangement  with  unlimited  opportun. 
ity.  in  the  key  city  of  the  Southwest, 
where  living  is  so  pleasant  that  most 
everyone  wishes  they  hsd  a  chance  to 
come  here.  Check  up  on  ns,  and 
write  fully. 


Ward  Hicks  Advertising 

315  West  Gold  Ave., 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


EDITOR  &  PU 


HELP  WANTED— ADVtt^ 

WE  ARE  seeking  a  fast 


-  -‘vpaa- 

layout,  copy  and  account  servietVj: 
man  to  replace  man  just  spp^ 
publisher  of_  another  newspsM,  ? 

'  I  •  6 


same  owner.  Call  or  write,  C.  1.  i-** 
Chester  Times,  Chester,  PennijhJJ^ 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULAtB' 


C.UPABLE,  qualified,  home 
supervisor.  Must  he  strong  lajz 
who  can  train  and  handle  men  dii^ 
managers.  Large  operation  oJni^ 
unlimited  opportunity  for 
ment.  Give  complete  details  and  rsegn 
of  experience,  starting  salary  reqtiia 
etc.  Write  Box  2110,  Editor  Am 
Usher. 


CIRCULATION  manager  wantid  kt 
Texas  dailies  combination.  Btau  n- 
^erience,  salary.  Box  2051,  Editni 


COUNTRY 

CIRCULATION  MANAOEIl 
Experienced — who  can  train  mei—M 
a  job  done — no  swivel-chair  opsnig 
Position  now  open.  Box  2070,  Him 
A  Publisher. 
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WANTED:  Oirculation  rnsnsgsr,  ni. 
ary  and  bonus  proposition;  givs  nIk 
ence,  experience  snd  expected  stsniii 
salary.  Tribune,  Concord,  If  0, 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  to  take  full  ehsin  if 
newsroom  in  community  of  U.OdO, 
circulation  8,000.  Splendid  sm 
Growing  organization.  Retl  oppir 
tunity  for  capable  man. 

A.  V.  Lund 

Dixon  Evening  Telegraph 
Dixon,  Illinois 


HAVE  OPENINGS  for  one  good  is 
porter  snd  one  good  copyrssdsr  a 
progressive  afternoon  Rocky  Noutaii 
daily.  Send  full  details  of  ednestia 
and  experience  to  Box  2044,  Editor! 
Publisher. 


NEED  NEWS  EDITOR  who  can  sot 
only  edit  leased  U.  P.  wire  W  tu 
direct  and  help  with  local  nevi  u( 
with  personality  to  be  active  psrtiti- 
pant  in  civic  affairs.  Permanent.  Stall 
starting  salary  expected,  give  full  di- 
tails,  covering  your  record  and  roln- 
ences.  Daily  News.  Miildlesboro,  I?. 


REPORTER,  newscaster,  male,  colliti 
educated,  single,  some  experiisit, 
Northern  New  England  Daily.  Writi 
fully.  Box  2122,  Editor  &  Pnbliihit. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  for  society  edila’ 
job.  including  some  local  news  is4 
feature  writing.  Starting  salary  140 

fier  week.  Write  full  details  in  Im 
etter  to  Managing  Editor,  Dsilf 
News,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin. 
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HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


Souther 
ou  nort 
irences 
Publish 


IM.MEDIATE  opening  for  sll-iroud 
job  snd  advertising  man  in  newspaper 
and  job  shop  in  town  of  6.500.  So 
objection  to  age  if  yon  know  the  trade. 
Bryan  Press.  Bryan.  Ojiio. _ 


STEADY  SITUATION  open  for  one 
good  floor  man.  Also  ad-newe  opon- 
tor.  Union  scale  $1.85.  OvertitM.  W 
day  vacation.  Paid  holidays.  loull 
like  living  in  Lorain  on  Lake  Iiu 
Housing  available.  Contact:  Uijd 
Dickinson,  The  Lorain  Journal,  uirsii. 
Ohio.  _ 


Oners 
day,  21 
pcrienc 
politsn 
Bsn,  I 
M.  P. 
Usnsfii 


WANTED  —  Compositor  for  nigkl 
work,  opportunity  becoming  nlgu 
foreman.  Daily  and  Sunday  papee-  *' 
Les  DuErmit,  Middletown,  Ohio  JW 
nal.  _ _ 


Pressman 
work 


WANTED  . 

Maintenance  man  tee 
Hoe  double  width  presa 


wora  on  non  uuuuic  . 

Open  Shop.  Write  Box  2097,  Idllor  • 
Publisher,  giving  experienee  and  fiw  J 


fications. 


WANTED:  Newspaper  pressman-sten 
otypers  for  semi-cylindrical  P|* 
Good  salary  and  working 
Open  shop.  Apply  Charles  H. 
Manager.  Clovis  News-Journal,  OlP™- 
New  Mexico. _ _ — 
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WILL  SOON  install 
tubular  one-to-two  press  with 
former.  Opening  for  permwent  Pw 
tion  to  experienced  stereotyper  P|” 
man.  He  might  now  *1®  *“  ‘^rirtee, 
In  applying 

age,  references.  Tribune,  New 
Indiana. 
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mechanical 

..d'S: 

^  nnt  work  J  Les  DuErmit.  Mid- 
Ohio  Journal. 

0^^eS5uBL1CJ^LAT1O^ 

'newspaper  man 
L  wilts  to  learn  public  relations 
iVinrin' with  leaitinc  public  relations 
...I  Please  itive  concise  but  coni- 
irUtory  BOX  2i:.b,  Editor  di 

^blisher;_ - - - : - ; — : 

rjrjLnfKELATlO.NiS  m  central  of- 
in  .New  York  City  servicinK  a 
IrauD  of  electric  utilities  Broad  ex- 
See  in  newsi.aper  and  pubac  re- 
qualifyitu  for  preparation  of 
ileMes,  addresses,  sp.-cial  articles. 
r.Mi«  relations  advertising  tlieiiies, 
L,  Kesiiiiie  iiK-ludiuK  ai;e.  salary, 
(Iwil?  education,  and  business  back- 
S.  Box  2134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

=uterart  agency  service  _ 

vFwSPAPEKJlEN  S  AGE.NCY.  Arti- 
Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed, 
ilil,.  Klansner.  130  E.  4Uth  St..  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANltU— 

administrative _ 

Than  of  proven  ability  ad- 

iniiM  these  lines  to  a  newspaper 
who  would  like  to  be  relieved 
o(  countless  problems.  First,  I  want 
u  title  Second,  have  a  background 
•linccess.  Will  quickly  earn  the  re- 
meet  and  confidence  of  your  organiza- 
uon  from  your  editor  to  pressroom; 
(osidence,  too,  of  your  advertisers 
ud  readers.  Earned  and  won  Editor 
i  piiblisher’s  “General  Excellence 
ivsrd."  A  new  face,  a  new  person- 
ilitT  in  your  organization,  can  and 
till  create  new  inspiration  from  every 
desk.  My  reniuneration-^a  percentage 


isteresi  me.  lou,  oo 

jcter.  ever,  lose  on  this  agreement. 
References  from  the  best.  If  you  feel 
list  there  may  be  a  place  for  me  in 
fosr  newspaper  it  will  be  my  pleasure 
te  lubmit  my  background  and  myself 
is  s  personal  interview.  There  will  not 
be  the  slightest  oblig.-ition  on  your 
part.  In  your  reply,  sketch  briefly, 
plcsse,  your  problems.  .Address  me, 

Boi  2120,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

BCSfi.NESS,  Promotion.  Advertising 
Minsjer,  40,  with  outstanding  nian- 
ntetnent,  copy,  sales  record,  desires 
rciponsible  position  with  oOM  to 
lOOM  daily.  Substantial  salary.  Box 
2130,  Editor  &  Piililislier. 

FLORIDA  MAX,  experienced  in  selling 
idrertising.  news  reporting  and  biisi- 
Bcsi  management  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  wants  to  return  to  Florida  or 
Southern  state.  X’ow  holding  good  job 
CD  northern  pnblication.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences,  Address  Box  2127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MERRITT  F.  RIBLETT 
Smeral  Manager  Ohio  daily  and  Sun- 
dsy,  25,000  circulation  25  years'  ex¬ 
perience  with  small  city  and  metro- 
politsn  papers.  Good  health,  family 
BSD,  high  grade  references.  Write 
M.  P.  Riblett,  434  Overlook  Road, 
Mtnsfield,  Ohio. 


MR.  PI  BLESHEK 
Is  this  the  Man 
that  you're  looking  for? 

3  yesrs  retail  advertising  experience, 
diversified  experien,’e  such  as  only  a 
imsll  daily  (23.UI10)  can  provide.  7 
rcsri  Branch  Advertising  Manager, 
buds  staff  of  three,  good  record. 

3  years  Branch  fircnlation  Manager 
Isnother  20,000  daily),  training  and 
iipervising  little  merchants,  adult  can- 
rssters. 

Enjoys  work  in  Boy  Scouts.  Rotary. 
Church  Choir.  34.  married.  2  children. 
Excellent  health.  $10,000  assets. 
Interested  in  switching  to  Newspaper 
Promotion  Department  on  large  daily 
or  chain:  nr  investing  in.  eventually 
owning  weekly,  small  daily.  All  replies 
icknowledged.  Box  2135.  Editor  & 
PnMisher. 


NEWS  KXKCrTIVK 
with  nnnsnally  broad  experience  and 
record  of  achievement  is  open  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  post  which  offers  challenge  and 
opportunity.  Background  includes  al¬ 
most  every  nhnse  of  editorial  and 
^8  work,  (including  notable  career 
•I  foreign  correspondent),  plus  ex¬ 
perience  in  posts  of  large  executive 
1-1  .^“""histrative  responsibility, 
sviilable  on  short  notice  for  the  right 
opening.  Box  213fi.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  S  publisher  for 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A — A — A 

Able,  Alert,  Ambitious  reporter-desk- 
man  seeks  position  Pacific  Northwest 
or  Northern  California.  Year  all-round 
small  daily  experience.  Veteran.  24, 
single.  Box  2091.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  M.V.V.AGEK,  41.  wants  op¬ 
portunity  to  niiiiiagc  or  buy  in  on 
small  daily  on  west  coast  if  possible. 
Now  employed  in  mid-west  with  20 
years’  experience  in  daily  field,  pub¬ 
lishing  afternoon  daily  of  10.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Fully  experienced  in  all 

phases  of  small  daily  operation,  me¬ 
chanical.  newsiirint,  labor,  proiliictinii, 
advertising  and  editorial.  Write  Box 
2148,  ?;ditor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE  Kewriteman,  fast  at  desk,  en¬ 
terprising  reporter.  29,  four  years 
newswire  experience,  metropolitan  city 
preferred.  Box  2090,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AMBITIOUS 

No  experience.  Bachelors  degree  in 
journalism,  willing  to  learn  the  hard 
way.  College  sports  staff.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Salary  secondary.  Box  2146, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TDP  notch  man  wants  administrative 
job.  20  years’  experience.  Know  my 
business.  References.  Now  employed 
as  Congressional  investigator.  Able 
in  business,  news  or  management. 
Write  Box  2093,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  V  A  I  L  A  B  L  E  IM  MEDIATELY : 
Single,  23-year-old  journalism  grad., 
ili'sires  experience  as  reporter  on  daily 
ill  small  city — population  not  over  25,- 
000;  prefer  midwest,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where:  Permanent.  Write  Robert  Saw- 
hill.  Highlands.  New  Jersey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

•ADVERTISING  M.ANAGEK,  rounded 
experience,  first  and  second  newspa¬ 
pers.  different  markets,  good  back¬ 
ground,  good  record,  good  references, 
interested  in  advertising  or  retail 
managership,  metropolitan  daily,  mid¬ 
dle  west  preferred.  Box  2141.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

AVMLABLE  from  January  next  and 
preferably  in  Washington,  newspaper¬ 
woman  now  covering  Washington  for 
one  world's  largest  national  dailies. 
Widest  experience  editorial,  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  radio-commentary,  magaiines. 
publicity  and  public  relations.  Box 
2021.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  28.  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  married.  6  years  diver¬ 
sified  daily  display  experience.  Not  a 
loafer.  Desires  permanent  position  on 
Northern  or  Southern  California  daily. 
Best  of  references.  Write  Hiittenhoff, 
275  Longden  Ave..  .Arcadia.  California. 

BROADER  horizons  sought  on  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Three  years  gen¬ 
eral  experience  on  daily.  A.  B.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Know  how  to  work  without  as¬ 
signments.  First  class  references.  Box 
2001.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  Salesman,  experienced,  good 
at  ropy,  layout,  sales.  Yonng,  married. 
Now  employed  New  York  City  area 
daily  of  40,000.  Box  1969,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  USE  ME! 

24,  Vet.,  single;  B.  A.;  M.  A.,  Colnm- 
hia  in  English;  prefer  New  Jersey  or 
Connecticut,  but  will  go  anywhere. 
Box  1975,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ELDERLY  copywriter-space  snlesmeti 
wants  amireciative  rmployer.  AVrite 
4319,  Coliseum.  New  Orleans.  La 
RELIABLE  AD'VERTISINO  MAN  de¬ 
sires  position  with  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Medium  sized  daily.  East  prefer¬ 
red.  Good  record,  married,  ambitinns, 
capable  of  executive  responsibility. 
Box  2053,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  COPTREADER,  31. 
single,  eight  years’  experience  east¬ 
ern  metropolitan  dailies,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  would  consider  change.  Fast, 
accurate,  reliable;  excellent  references. 
Bov  1987,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  CTTY  pditor  wants  job  with 
T>r(>i;r‘'ssivp  piibUsher  as  mnnasrinjr 
tor  or  oditor:  exporienred  in  all  phasrs 
of  nows  work  :  »*asv  to  work  with,  has 
immasrination,  holds  bachelor,  master’s 
decrees,  top  references.  Box  2125. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VOUNG.  experienced,  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  looking  for  mans 
ger  job.  Now  well  employed,  bnl 

smhitioiis.  Box  1988.  Editor  A  Pnh 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 

COPYRE.IDER — 20  years  editorial  ex- 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2161.  Edi- 
*or  A  Publisher. 

ARTIST  —  Experienced  cartoonist, 
commercial  artist.  Desire  free-lance 
cartoon  work.  Consider  work  space  ar¬ 
rangement.  New  York  City.  Box  2102, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CfiPYRKADER — 25  y«^ars’  experience. 
Also  served  slot  and  makeup.  Box 
2126.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE,  seasoned  deskman,  44. 
now  telegraph  editor  handling  4  wire 
serviees  leading  40.000  eirenlation 
morning  paper  desires  responsible 
desk,  telegraph,  slot  or  swing  assign¬ 
ment.  afternoon  field,  clean  record, 
make-np  prize  winner,  top  references. 
Box  1989.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  OR  AS¬ 
SISTANT.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  phases  MES  circulation — good  edu¬ 
cation.  Now  employed  but  seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  record  —  refer¬ 
ences  from  present  employers.  Age 
33 — married.  Box  2113,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  of  weekly  newspaper,  woman. 
Wants  position  on  West  Coast.  Experi¬ 
enced.  good  baekgronnd,  no  floater. 
Straight  news,  bnsiness.  features,  or 
society.  Write  Box  27.  Brightmoor 
Station,  Detroit  23.  Michigan. 

CIRCULATION  position  desired  in 
West  by  25  ^ear-old  married  man.  Ex¬ 
perience  gained  from  route  boy  to 
Circulation  Manager  for  small  daily. 
Know  Little  Merchant  plan,  promo¬ 
tion,  carrier  insurance,  ABO  records, 
etc.  Worked  on  auburban,  city,  and 
war  housing  boom  problems.  Also 
helped  convert  bi-weekly  to  daily  op¬ 
eration.  Seek  Job  with  fntnre  before 
“settling  down."  Box  1966,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  yonng  woman  early 
thirties,  good  personality,  wants  chal¬ 
lenging  work  publishing  or  related 
fields.  University  graduate,  unusual 
hackgronnd.  Box  2133,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newswoman  wants 
pnhlicity.  copy  writing,  magazine  or 

trade  pnbliratinn  job.  Ponr  years  top 

reporting,  rewriting,  by-line  features 
on  city  dailies.  B.  A.  in  Journalism. 
Excellent  references.  Box  2098,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

LONG  experienced  Oircnlstion  Man¬ 
ager  seeks  new  connection  on  eqnitable 
commission  or  combination  salary  and 
commission  basis.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  Oircnlstion  and  have  envl- 
able  record  of  accomplishment.  Hard 
worker,  excellent  promoter.  Ability 
proven  in  highly  competitive  fields. 
Write  Box  2076.  Editor  A  Pnhllsher. 

EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter,  inter¬ 
ested  in  aenuiring  Job  as  sports  re¬ 
porter.  Prefer  west  eoast.  Single, 
veteran,  good  references.  Box  2085. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

This  ad.  is  directed  to  a 

SSOUTHERN  PUBLISHER 
definitely  interested  in  circulation 
fnet)  revenue  and  production. 

C.  M.  qualified  in  ail  categories,  ag¬ 
gressive.  promotion  minded  and  cap¬ 
able  with  22  years’  experience.  M.E.S, 
small  to  lOOM  papers,  seeks  perma¬ 
nence  and  future,  in  return  for  ac¬ 
complishment.  Remuneration  based  on 
performance,  salary -bonus  and/or  com. 
mission.  Minimum  around  $7,500  year. 
Employed.  Available  30  days.  (’onO- 
dentiai.  Box  2128.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

r  November  13,  1948 

EXPERTEXCEI)  woman  r^port^r- 

wrifer.  on  newspapers,  wire  serrires. 
trade  association  press  relations,  seeks 
connection.  Chicajfo  area.  Box  2087. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

'•’XPERIENCCn  wire  editor,  26,  daily 
30.000,  AP-U.P.-INS;  news  editor, 
daily  35.000.  wants  permanent  Job 
magazine  or  public  relations.  B-  S- 
degree:  Navy  PRO:  foto.  feature  writ¬ 
ing  experience:  willing  to  travel: 
speak,  write  Spanish  fluently.  Box 
2114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  telegraph  editor,  25' 
daily  27,000;  newa  editor,  daily  40.- 
000,  wanta  permanent  job  weekly  or 
daily;  $85.  Box  2115,  Editor  &  Pub- 

liaher. _ 

IS  20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  worth 
anything!  Newapaperwoman,  40,  now 
employed  feature  editor  metropolitan 
daily  desires  change.  Write  Box  2037, 

Editor  &  Publiaher. _ 

JOURNALISM  Graduate,  20,  veteran, 
some  experience,  seeks  job  as  reporter 
in  -N'ew  York  or  New  Jersey.  Box 

2078,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

.lOL  RNALISJI  graduate  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  daily  or  weekly;  pnxious 
for  experience.  Veteran,  22.  single. 

Box  2144,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

l,()()i\ING  for  job  anywhere  with 
chance  advancement  and  experience. 
C'lllege  graduate,  present  work  varied 
experience.  Salary  not  important.  Box 

2150.  Editor  &  Publiaher. _ 

MAG.AZINE  editor,  experienced  writ¬ 
er.  layout-production  man,  26,  M.A. 

Box  2163,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

P.ACKAGE  DEAL!  Y'oung  man  3 
years'  experience  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  features  weekly  and  daily.  Wife 
5  years  society  and  CE  daily.  $120 
week  total  salary.  Want  west  daily 
.iobs.  Good  team.  No  regrets  for  future 
employer.  Start  immediately.  Briefs 
on  request.  Box  2132.  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  experienced  all  heats, 
young,  single,  college,  references.  Have 

car  2157.  Editor  &  Publiaher. _ 

REPORTER  on  small  daily,  wants  job 
larger  paper.  Can  cover  every  type 
story,  write  heads,  handle  wire  and 
desk.  Also  United  Press  correspondent. 
Box  2149.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
•^REPORTER  —  RE'WRITE  —  DESK ; 
veteran,  traveled,  S  Isngnsges,  20 
yesrs  experience,  dailies  throughout 
country;  dependable,  eonseientious, 
sober,  native  New  York  City.  Please 
state  dnties.  salary.  Ready  short 
notice.  Box  2123,  Editor  Ss  Publiaher. 

REPORTER,  25,  veteran,  B.  A.  de¬ 
gree,  IVi  years'  experience.  9  months 
police  heat.  9  months  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2015,  Editor 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Ten  year  back¬ 
ground.  Wire  editing,  columns,  make¬ 
up.  head  writing,  rewrite,  photogra¬ 
phy;  Own  speed  graphic.  Sports  editor 
morning  daily  20,000  several  years. 
Also  editor-publisher  large  tri-weekly. 
Prefer  small  or  medium  sized  livewire 
daily  in  or  near  college  town.  Will  do 
general  news  work  as  well  as  sports. 
Write  1860  Riverview  St.,  Eugene, 

Oregon. _ 

SPORTSWRITER — Colorful  coverage, 
experienced,  veteran,  college,  make-up, 
editing.  Box  2143,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TECHNICAL — chemical,  medical,  bio. 
logical-editorial  assistant  will  research, 
edB.  style,  proofread,  index.  Depend¬ 
able.  experienced  woman:  best  refer- 
ences.  Box  2154.  Editor  Sc  Piihlisher. 
TEMPLE  University  graduate  in  jour¬ 
nalism  desires  reportorial  or  editorial 
position  on  daily  in  West  or  mid- 
West.  College  and  community  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Alao  writing,  edit¬ 
ing.  makeup  and  layout  on  magazine. 
Single.  28.  Veteran.  Box  2155.  Editor 

Sc  Publisher, _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Over  6  years  newspaper  experience : 
4'  j  years  on  desk.  Single,  30.  now  em- 
ploved.  availahle  after  notice.  Box 
2131,  Editor  Sc  Piihlisher. 

TRIPLE  THREAT 

Experienced  trio.  2  men.  woman.  Can 
fully  produce  newspaper,  magazine. 
“te..  both  editorial,  bnsiness.  Relax 
wh'le  we  make  money  for  von.  Will 
nut  starch  in  vonr  sheet.  Box  2129, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Ten  years'  experi¬ 
ence  new-spapers.  features,  pnhlicity, 
color:  own  4x5  Speed  Graphic: 
Single:  Free  to  travel  in  or  out  of 
country.  Box  2142,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  ahooting  or  dark 
room.  Experienced.  Now  free-lancing. 
Go  anywhere.  Own  equipment  and 
car.  Single,  veteran.  Box  2153,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CHICAGO — Strange  things  hap¬ 
pen  at  conventions  and  we’ve 
been  to  two  of  them  this  week 
— the  AP  Managing  Editors  here 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Important  editors  are  busy 
running  back  and  forth  the  90 
miles,  giving  speeches  there 
and  attending  here,  and  vice 
versa.  As  someone  said — These 
are  the  two  most  commuting 
meetings  in  history. 

Anyway,  when  the  attending 
editors  were  not  talking  shop, 
which  was  most  of  the  time, 
they  were  discussing  politics, 
the  recent  elections,  and  the 
impending  forecasted  Cabinet 
shifts. 

Why  not  a  Caibinet  completely 
composed  of  newspapermen,  we 
ask^?  llie  suggestion  struck  a 
responsive  chord  and  nomina¬ 
tions  were  received  for  a  mythi¬ 
cal  Cabinet  of  newspapermen. 
To  save  everyone  concerned, 
excepting  ourselves,  from  any 
emibarrassment  which  might  en¬ 
sue  from  their  mentioning  past, 
present  or  former  bosses  in  this 
little  bit  of  mythology,  we  will 
not  reveal  who  participated  in 
the  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
most  of  the  important  editors 
and  managing  editors  were 
magnanimous  and  did  not  nomi¬ 
nate  their  own  bosses. 

All  of  which  puts  the  onus 
on  us.  We  gladly  assume  all 
responsibility  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  maybe  we  missed 
the  'boat  in  some  spots.  In  others 
maybe  we  did  pretty  well. 

When  the  complete  roster  of 
talented  newspapermen  is  read 
off,  our  mythical  Cabinet 
doesn’t  sound  so  ridiculous. 
Some  able  citizens  are  represent¬ 
ed.  Maybe  President  Harry 
would  appreciate  these  recom¬ 
mendations. 

«  »  « 

SOME  of  these  selections  are 

obvious,  starting  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  Senator  Arthur 
Vanaenberg,  former  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  a  newspaperman 
for  years  and  his  identification 
with  the  nation’s  foreign  affairs 
needs  no  explanation. 

Secretary  of  Defense — Brig.- 
CJen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  out¬ 
ranks  any  other  member  of  the 
newspaper  profession,  and  his 
war  record  makes  him  a  natural. 

Although  they  are  not  offi¬ 
cially  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
we  might  insert  here  some  logi¬ 
cal  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Air, 
Sea  and  Army.  Frank  Murphy, 
publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  probably 
done  as  much  if  not  more  for 
aviation  in  his  own  state  than 
any  other  publisher.  We  nomi¬ 
nate  him  for  Air.  Paul  Smith, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  the 
Navy  job  because  of  his  war 
record  with  both  the  Navy  and 
Marines.  The  Army  job  has  us 
a  little  stumped.  Burrows 
Matthews,  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Courier-Express,  was  a 
colonel.  For  that  matter,  so 
was  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  of  the 


Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  We’ll  bet 
she  would  do  an  efficient  job. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  would 
make  a  good  administrator. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  news¬ 
papermen  who  outranked  those 
mentioned,  but  if  so  they  escape 
us  right  now. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  natu¬ 
rally  would  go  to  Jesse  Jones  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
since  he  has  already  occupied 
the  job. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  — 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publish¬ 
er  of  several  farm  journals  along 
with  his  Topeka  .newspaper. 

Secretary  of  the  "Treasury — 
Eugene  Meyer  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Formerly  a  banker 
and  always  interested  in  bank¬ 
ing  affairs,  he’d  make  a  good 
Secretary. 

Secretary  of  Interior — ^That 
one  stumped  us  a  little,  too.  Few 
nominations  were  received  for 
this  post.  We  nominated  Roy 
Roberts  of  the  Kansas  City 
( Mo. )  Star  and  no  one  objected. 

Secretary  of  Labor — Mark 
Ethridge  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  a 
liberal,  fair-minded  publisher 
who  wouk  be  acceptable  to 
labor. 

Attorney-Gei.  'ral  —  Richard 
Finnegan  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  He  has  a  law  degree  but 
never  took  the  Bar  exams,  se¬ 
lecting  the  newspaper  business 
instead  for  his  profession.  May¬ 
be  there  are  other  editors  or 
publishers  who  have  passed  the 
Bar  exams,  but  we’ll  take  Fin¬ 
negan.  He’d  do  a  good  job. 

That  leaves  only  the  Postmas¬ 
ter-General.  It  seems  that  either 
Kent  Cooper  of  AP  or  Hugh 
Baillie  of  U.P.  are  logical 
choices.  Having  learned  how  to 
distribute  millions  of  words  in¬ 
stantaneously  to  newspapers 
and  radio  stations,  they  certain¬ 
ly  could  deliver  millions  of  let¬ 
ters  and  parcels  to  a  few  million 
people. 

There  we  have  it.  Perhaps  we 
have  left  out  some  worthy  per¬ 
sons.  But  this  list,  if  it  proves 
anything,  is  that  there  is  real 
talent  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  almost  any  kind  of  a 
job  that  must  be  done. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  15-16 — Iowa  Press  In¬ 
stitute  (city  editors).  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

Nov.  15-18  —  National  As¬ 
sociation  Real  Estate  Editors, 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  18 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  Sixth 
District,  meeting,  Chicago. 

Nov.  18-20 — National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
winter  meeting.  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville. 

Nov.  19-21 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


N.  Y.  Times  Names 
Circulation  Chief 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  in  the  Business 
Office,  was  promoted  to  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  this  week.  He  succeeds 
William  B.  Schleigh,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Goldstein  started  work 
on  the  Times  24  years  ago  as  a 
$10-a-week  office  boy. 

Pollsters  Get 
Set  for  Attack; 
SomeDailiesHot 

Several  U.  S.  newspapers 
f enough  for  a  sample?)  in  post¬ 
election  week  published  that 
they  will  not  again  be  caught 
up  a  poll.  Their  comment  on 
Pollsters  Gallup.  Roper  and 
Crossley  ranged  from  mildly  re- 
nroachful  to  bitterly  denuncia¬ 
tory. 

Meantime,  the  pollsters  were 
dieeing  in  for  the  attack. 

Editors  and  publishers  in  the 
cooperative  Gallup  poll  met  in 
Princeton,  N.  J..  to  analyze  the 
noli  technique  that  had  the  right 
facts  but  the  wrong  answers. 

The  Social  Science  Research 
Council  in  New  York  City  an¬ 
nounced  a  committee  of  seven 
to  study  election  polls.  There 
were  no  newspapermen  on  the 
committee. 

Asked  if  there  had  been  any 
reaction  to  the  polls’  narrow  but 
complete  miss.  Elmo  Roper  said, 
“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  fall  on 
your  face  on  a  crowded  side¬ 
walk  and  not  have  someone  no¬ 
tice  it. 

“We’re  in  for,  and  deserve  a 
kidding,”  said  Archibald  Cross- 
ley. 

Crossley  and  Roper  reported 
cancellations  were  not  greater 
than  usual  after  elections.  They 
Dointed  out  that  their  business 
is  largely  marketing  research, 
where  a  miss  of  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  does  not  invalidate  the  val¬ 
uable  findings  about  American 
buying  habits,  needs  and  pref¬ 
erences. 

Harold  Anderson  of  Publish¬ 
ers  Syndicate,  distributor  of  the 
Gallup  poll,  said  he  could  not 
assay  the  cancellations,  and 
pointed  out  that  some  papers 
have  announced  continued  ad¬ 
herence  to  polls,  although  desir¬ 
ing  to  see  increases  in  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  At  least,  there  was 
no  indication  that  any  of  the 
polls  had  been  Literary  Digested. 

A  number  of  editors  said  they 
were  waiting  (grimly)  for  the 
polltakers’  analyses  of  their  er¬ 
rors.  and  would  hold  their  fire 
until  the  defense  was  heard 
from. 

Crossley,  Roper,  and  Gallup 
executives  were  alike  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  polls  were  accurate 
as  of  some  pre-election  date,  but 
did  not  continue  long  enough  to 
savor  the  Truman  trend. 

■ 

Schlaiier  Resigns 

Charles  Schlaifer,  director  of 
advertising,  publicity,  exploita¬ 
tion  and  radio  for  20th  Century- 
Fox  Film  Coup.,  has  resigned  to 
enter  business  for.  himself. 


Governor  Long 
Admits  Power 
Of  State  Press 

New  Orleans  —  Louiaam 
newspapers  are  responsible  Itr 
defeating  nine  of  41  propose 
amendments  to  the  Louisiam 
constitution,  wrathfully  admit; 
Gov.  Earl  K.  Long,  in  a  stata 
ment  in  the  New  Orleans  Tima 
Picayune  of  Nov.  10. 

The  other  32  amendments.no: 
commented  on  by  the  press,  a- 
ried  by  substantial  majorities 

Many  Louisiana  papers  hai 
attacked  Governor  Long  and  tin 
first  nine  amendments,  whid: 
they  had  characterized  as  a 
“power  grab.” 

Long,  who  took  office  in  Mav 
after  winning  by  225,000  plunil 
ity,  a  greater  victory  than  hb 
noted  brother,  Huey  Long,  had 
ever  attained,  campaigned  ^gor 
ously  over  the  radio  and  h 
stump  speeches  for  the  passage 
of  all  41  amendments. 

The  newspapers  were  joined 
in  their  fight  by  New  Orlean; 
business  interests,  who  set  up  a 
$25,000  campaign  fund  agai]iy 
amendment  No.  3,  which  wouid 
have  changed  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans  from  civil  service  to  po¬ 
litical  control. 

The  Port  of  New  Orleans,  now 
second  in  the  nation,  has  in 
creased  its  business  many  times 
since  having  been  put  on  a  non 
political  basis  in  1940. 

The  citizen’s  group  placed  ads 
through  the  Louisiana  Press  As 
sociation,  in  every  one  of  l^uisi 
ana’s  120  dailies  and  weeklies 
using  two  shots  before  election 

Time  was  short  but,  supported 
by  publicity  releases  and  the 
metropolitan  newspaper's  active 
editorial  policy,  the  anti-amend 
ment  group  won  the  battle. 

Long’s  statement  on  the  re 
suits  "blames”  the  newspapers 
as  the  sole  agency  responsible 
for  defeat  of  the  nine  amend 
ments. 

The  32  amendments,  concern 
ing  which  the  newspapers  had 
nothing  to  say.  were  voted  by 
trenmendous  majorities.  The 
nine  amendments  defeated  were 
lost  by  pluralities  ranging  from 
20,000  to  more  than  30.000 
Amendment  No.  3 — the  one  on 
which  the  advertising  campaign 
had  direct  bearing— lost  by  the 
greatest  margin. 


ONE  PRESIDENTIAL  POLL 
AfOr  UPSET— 

D-M  DIGEST’S  POLL  OF 
THE  LABOR  PRESS 

This  showed  sensational  switch  to 
Truman.  You  can  t  flsrure  the  PU^ 
lie  without  labor.  D-M  DIGEST 
calls  the  turn  on  labor's  thmhmt 
on  every  important  issue.  Whals 
in  the  labor  press  today  become* 
he.adlincs  tomorrow.  We  read 
labor  papers  for  you.  save  you  *nc 
wist  every  other  week.  Subscnpllon. 
thirty  dollars  per  year.  Order  now 
and  receive  yratis  sp<’CiM  tsow. 
“Lenwth  and  Breadth  of  Labor 
Journalism.’’  W’e  bill  you  later. 

D-M  DIGEST 
2216  RKO  Building 
Rockefeller  Center 
New  York  20.  New  York 
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Your  Linotype 
deserves  the  best 
renewal  parts 

Prompt  shipments  are  now  being  made  on  thousands  of 
items.  When  you  replace  parts  or  overhaul  your  machines 
with  genuine  (>°<linotypE“~)  parts  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
renewals  and  repairs  will  be  made  with  the  least  possible  ef¬ 
fort  and  expenditure  of  time.  Genuine  Linotype  parts  are 
made  to  the  same  factory  specifications  and  with  the  same 
care  and  dependability  that  goes  into  the  production  of  new 
machines. 

The  use  of  genuine  Linotype  parts  keeps  your  maintenance 
costs  at  a  minimum  and  helps  keep  your  machines  in  first- 
class  operating  condition. 

Be  safe!  Use  no  substitute  for  genuine  C-  linotype^-)  parts 
and  supplies.  Let  your  Linotype  representative  suggest  a  list 
of  parts  that  you  should  keep  on  hand  for  emergencies. 

Mergenthallr  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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for  data  on  Cincinnati 

ASK  THE  ^OST! 


You’ll  profit  from  these 

POST  MARKET  STUDIES 
when  selling  Cincinnati: 

•  New  information  on  Cincinnati  city  zone 
families  and  their  buying  power. 

•  Cincinnati  buying  habits  and  brand  pref¬ 
erences  for  department  store  type  mer¬ 
chandise. 

•  How  Cincinnatians  read  newspapers. 


here’s  more  help 


Take  advantage  of  these 
POST  MARKETING  SERVICES: 

Continuous  Monthly  Grocery  Inventory  shows 

sales  and  stock-on-hand  figures  for  more  than  350  well- 
known  brands. 

Grocery  Distribution  Check  shows  percent  of  dis¬ 
tribution  for  5 1  major  grocery  classifications  stocked  by 
chains  and  independent  outlets. 

Route  Lists  are  available  for  retail  grocery  and  drug 
stores;  liquor  and  wine  outlets. 


In  addition  to  these  factual  studies,  the  Post  has 
compiled  a  wealth  of  pertinent  data — not  avail¬ 
able  from  any  other  source — covering  all  phases 
of  market  analysis.  For  market  and  market¬ 
ing  information  tailored  to  your  specific 
needs — ask  the  Post! 

And  remember,  the  Cincinnati  Post  reaches 
over  half  a  million  people  each  evening — the 
active,  responsive,  Cincinnati  market! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


NfWVOtK  ....  WorM-Tt/cgrom 

CtEVElAND . Pr*if 

PinSSUROH . Pnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N*wf 

INDIANAFOLIS . Tinni 

C«n«ro/  Advrfi*ing  0«porlm«nl  • 


COlUMBUS .  Citiim 

CINaNNATI . Foil 

KENTUCKY . Foil 

Covington  odilion,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . NowfSontinol 


330  Fork  Avomw 


Now  Ywk 


DENVER . Kocky  Ml.  Newi 

BIRMINGHAM . Foil 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commorcial  Appoal 

MEMPHIS . Proii-Scimitor 

WASHINGTON . Nowi 


EVANSVILLE . 

HOUSTON . 

FORT  WORTH . 

ALBUQUERQUE . ’ 

EL  PASO . 


Chlco90  -  Son  FroncUco  •  DolreH  •  Clncinnoll  •  Philodolplilo  -  Port 


CO  iijin 


•w 


